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CHRONpiOGY OF THE HIbi 


WRITTEN m JAyUAUr. 'tiSS, ' 


• , BY ■ ' 


THE PRESIDENT. 



The great antiquity of the HtnJui is be¬ 
lieved fo firmly by tliemfelves, and has been 
tbe fubjeifl: of fo much cotiverfation among 
JEuropeatify that a Ihort view of their Chronolo¬ 
gical Syftem, which havS not yet been exhibited 
from certain authorities, may be acceptable to 
thofe, who feek truth without partiality to re¬ 
ceive opinions, and without regarding any con- 
fequences, that may refult from their inquiries j 
the confequences, indeed, of truth cannot but 
be defiLrable, and no reafonable man will appre¬ 
hend any danger to fociety from a general difi- 
fufion of its light; but we mull not fuffer our- 
VOL. ir. B 




felves to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftalce 
enigmas and allegories for hiftorical verity. 
Attached to no fyftem, and as much difpofed to 
reje6; the Mofaick hiftory, if it be proved er¬ 
roneous, as to believe it, if it be confirmed by 
found reafoning from indubitable evidence, I 
propofe to lay before you a concife account 
of Indian Ghronology, extracted from Sanfcrit 
books, or colleded from converfations with 
Pandits, and to fubjoin a few remarks on their 
fyftem, without attempting to decide a queftion, 
which I fliall venture to ftart, “ whether it is 
not in fadt the fame with our own, but em- 
“ bellifhed and obfcured by the fancy of their 
“ poets and the riddles of thgir aftronomers.” 

One of the moft curious books in Sanfcrit, 
and one of the pldeft after the V.edd‘s, is a 
traift on relighun and civil duties., taken, as it is 
believed, from the oral inftrudtions of Menu, 
fon of Brahma', to the ftrft inhabitants of the 
earth: a well-collated copy of this iaterefting 
law-traift is now before me: and I begin my 
diflertation with a few couplets from the ftrft 
chapter of it: “ The fun caufts the divifian of 
“ day and night, which are of two forts, thofe 
" of men and thofe of the Godsy the day, for 
“ the labour pf all creatures in their feveral 
“ employments; the Hlght, fpr their flumberr 
“ A motitth is a day and night of the Patriarchs ", 
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“ and k is divided into two parts ; the bright half 
is day for laborious exertions; the dark 
“ half, //5e/r night for fleep. A year is a day 
“ night of the Gods; and that is aifo dk 
vided into two halves j the day is, v/hen the 
“ I'un moves towards the north; the night, 
♦’* when it moves towards the fouth. Learn 
** now the duration of a night and day of 
Brahma', with that of the ages refpedively 
“ and in Order. Four thoufand years 
“ Gods they call the Cnta [Qr SaiyaJ^ age; and 
“ its limits at the beginning and at the end 
in like manner, as many hundreds. 
In the three fueceffive ages, together with 
‘‘‘ their limits at the beginning and end of 
“ them, are thoufands and hundreds dimi- 
“ nifhed by one. This aggregate of four ages, 
“ amounting to twelve thoufand divine years, is 
called an age of the Gods; and a thQ 
“ fuch divine ages added together muft be con- 
“ fidered as a day of Brahma': his night has 
“ alfo the fame duration. The before men- 
“ tioned age of the Gods, or twelve thoufand 
“ of their years, multiplied by feventy-one, : 
** form what is named here below -a Manwan- 
“ tarn. There are uiternate creations and de- 
“ ftru<lfions ^ ^ wr/t/r through innumerable 
'Manwantara's: the Being Supremely Defira- 
ble performs all this again and again,” 
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JSuch is the arrangement of' infinite time, 
which the'JHiW^^-r believe to have been revealed 
from heaven, and tvhich they generally under- 
ftand in a literal fcnfe : it feems to have in||in- 
fick marks of being purely aftronomicalj but I 
will not appropriate the obfervations of others, 
nor anticipate thofe in particular, which have 
been made by two or three of our members, 
and which they will, I hope, communicate to 
the fociety. A conjedure, however, of Mr. 
Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, that I 
cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpecially as 
it feems to be confirmed by one of the couplets 
juft cited: he fuppofes, that, as month of mor¬ 
tals is a day and night of the Patriarchs from 
the analogy of its bright and dark halves, fo, by 
the fame analogy, a day and night of mortals 
might have been confidered by the ancient 
Hindus as a month of the lower world, and then 
a year of fuch months will confift only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty fuch years 
will compofe a lunar year of mortals j whence 
he furmifes, that the four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand years, of which the four 
Indian ages are fuppof^d to confift, mean only 
years of twelve days; and, in fa<ft, that fum, di¬ 
vided by thirty'^ is reduced to an hundred and 
fortyffourthoujandrnovf a thoufand four hundred 
and forty years are one pada^ a period in, the 
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Hindu aftronomy, and that funj, multiplied by 
eighteen^ amounts precifely to tnaenty-fioe thou- 
Jand nine hundred and twenty^ the number of 
years in which the fixed ftars appear to per¬ 
form their long revolution eaftward. The laft 
mentioned fum is the product alfo of an hun¬ 
dred and forty-four^ which, according to M. 
Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hun¬ 
dred and eighty^ or the Tartarian period, called 
Van^ and of tnao thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty into which is not only one of the 
lunar cycles, but confidered by the Hindus as 
a myfterious number and an emblem of Divi^ 
nity, beeaufe, if it be multiplied by any other 
whole number, the fum of the figures in the 
different produds remains, always nine, as the 
Deity, who appears in many forms, continues 
One immutable effence. The important period 
of twenty-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty 
years is well known to arife from the multipli¬ 
cation of three hundred and fixty into, feventy- 
twoy the number of years in which a fixed fiat 
feems to move through a degree of a great cir¬ 
cle; and, although M. Le Gentil affures u9, 
that the modern Hindus believe a complete re¬ 
volution of the ftars to be made in twenty-four 
thoufand or fifty four kconAz oi a degree 

to be paffed in one year, yet we may have rea^ 
fon to think, that the old aftronomers 
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had made a more accurate calculation, but coit- 
cealed their knovrledge from the people under 
the veil of fourteen Menwantab A’s,,y?'ye«//- 
me divine ages, compound cycles, and year? of 
diJEFerent forts, from thofe of Brahma' to thofe 
of Pdtdla^ or the infernal regions. If we follow 
the analogy fuggefted by Menu, and fuppofe 
only a day and night to be called a year, we 
may divide the number of years in a divine age 
by tl>ree hundred and fixty.^ and the quotient will 
be twelve thoufand^ or the number of his divine 
years va. one agej but, conjedure apart, we need 
only compare the two periods 4520000 and 
35930, and we lhall find, that among their com¬ 
mon divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 56, 72, 
144, &c. which numbers with their feveral 
muidples, efpecially in a decuple progreffion, 
conflstute feme of tlie mod celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks., Tartars^ and even of 
the Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian fyftem, is a both part of 25920, and, 
by continuing the comparifon, we might proba¬ 
bly folve the whole enigma. In the preface to 
R Vdrdnes Almanack I find the following wild 
ftanza: ‘‘ A thoufand Great Ages are a day of 
** Brahma'; a thoufand fuch days are an In~ 
dian hour of Yam \ fx hundred thoufand 
“ fuch hours make a period of Rupra ; and a 
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« million of Rudm's {ot two quadriMhU 
" hmSfed and ninety-two thoufand tfiUhm of ht^ 
nar yeans f 2 iT& btit a to th# SupFetn 4 ' 

« Being,’' The theologians dehy the* 

eonclufion of the ftanza to be orthodox; 

“ they fay, not at all With CrOB*}” ati 4 * 

they advife the Aftronomers to mind their o’W'h* 
bufinefs withoot meddling with theology. The 
aftronomiGal verfe, however, will anfwer our 
prefent purpofej for it fliows^ in the firft piacc^j 
that cyphers Sre added at pleafure to fwell 4 e 
periods; and if we take ten cyphers front a Ru- 
dra^ or divide by teri thoufand milMoirs, we jdbaB 
have a period of aypaooooO yearS, which, di¬ 
vided by 6 o (the ufiial divifor of tinie among 
ihQ Hindus) will give 432000®) or a Great AgS^’ 
which we find fuhdivided in the proportion of 
4, 2^ 1, from the notion of decreafog 

arithmetically in the golden^ fiver^ coppery and 
earthen^ But, fhould it be thought im¬ 

probable, that the Indian aftronomers in very 
early times had made more accurate obferva-* 
tions than thofe of Akxandrieti Bagdady or 
Mardghahy and ftill more improbable that they 
fhould have relapfed without appaamt caufe 
into error, we may fuppofe, that they formed 
their divine age by an arbitrary multipHcation of 
24,000 by 180 according to M. Le Gentilv 
or of 21600 by 200 according to the comment? 
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on the S^rya SiddMnfa, Now'i &s it h 
poffible, thatfuch" comcidenGes fhould be acci- 
dental, we may hold it demonftrated^ 

that the period of z. divine age was at firft merely ; , ; 
aftrOtiomical, and may confeqnently rejed it 
from our prefent inquiry into the hiftoricai or , 
civil chronology of India, Let ns, however, 
proceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus^ 

; and fee, when we have afcertalned their fyftem, 
li whether we can reconcile it to the courfe of 
f{i nature and the commop fenfe of mankind. 
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ages they call 

divine age, and believe that, in every thoufand 
fuch ages, or in every day of Br ahma^,J ourieen 
^ M are fucceffively invefted by hiin with* 
the fovereignty of the earth : each MENUy they 
fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and 
grand fons during a period of feventy-one divine 
ages; and filch a period they name 
waniara I hntf fmce jourieen multiplied by fe- '' ^u)\ 
venty-one not quite a thoufand, vee muft 3 

conclude, flxex fx are allovred for: ■ 

intervals between the Manwantui'ids, or for the' 
twilight of Bra HMA''’8 day. Thirty fuch days, ' 
or conftitute, in their opinion, « itionth 

of Brahma''; twelve fuch months,- one of his 
years; and an hundred fuch years, his age-, of 
which age they'aflert, that fifty years have 
elapfed. We are now then, according to the 
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Hindus f Va. the firft day or Calpa of the firft 
month of the fifty-firft year of Brahma'”s age» 
and in the twenty-eighth divine age of the fe- 
venth Manwantaray of which divine age the 
three human ages have pafled, dea^four thou- 
fand eight hundred and eighty-eight of th.t fourths 

In the prefent day of Brahma', the firft 
Menu was furnamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-exijient \ and it is He, by whom, the 
Injlitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been delivered: in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice^ and, by his wife 
Sataru'pa', he had two diftinguiflied fons, 
and three daughters. This pair vvas created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world, which the Brah¬ 
mans call Pddmacalpiyay or the Lot os-creatilon. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of 
Menu’s Inftitutes^ according to the Brahmans^ 
we rauft multiply four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, 
and add to the produd the number of years al¬ 
ready paft in the feventh Manwantara. Of the 
five Menu’s, who fucceeded him, I have feen 
little more than the names; but the Hindu writ¬ 
ings are very diffufe on the life and pofterity of 
xht feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata, 
ox Child of the Sun: he is fuppofed to have had 
ten fons, of whom the eldeft was Igshwa'cu^ 
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and to Iiave been accompanied by feveii Rtjhi*if 
or holy perfons, whofe names were, Casyapa, 
Atri* Vas 1 s HTH A, Vi sw a'mitr A, G auta¬ 
ma, |a M ADAG NI, and BHAR AlOWA'JA j all 
aGcount, which explams the opening of the 
fourth chapter of the This imrautkbldS. 

fyftem of devotion, lays GRisuna, 1 re- 
** vealed to ViYASwAfV 
** WAT declared it to Menu; Menu 

“ explained it to Icshwa'cu: thus the^G 

this fublime doSlrine delivered 
.“'■from'one to'another;- 
s In the reign of this Monarch the 

Hindus believe the whole earth to have been 
drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed 
by a hood, except the pious Prince himielf; the 
RjJhPsy and their feveral wives; for they* 
fuppofe his children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general pralaya^ or deftruiftioh, 
is the fubjeCb of the firfl Purdna, or Sacred 
Poem^ which confills offourteen thoufand Stan-- 
zas; and the ftory is concifelyp'but clearly arid 
elegantly, told ill the eighth book of the Bhdga* 
mata, from which I have extradted the whole, 
arid tranflated it with great care, but will ohly 
]^refent you here with an abridgement of it.' 
♦‘ The demon HAyAGRi'vA having purloined 
% the Vedas inoxsx the cuftody of BRAHif^^, 
♦♦ while he was repofing at the clofe of the 
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«‘ fiKth . Mamiantara^ the whole of men 

became corrupt, except the feven RtJh^Syixid 
Satyavrata, who then reigned in Dravi-^::^ 
“ rtf, a maritime region to the fouth of Ctfr* 
tftf/tf: this prince was performing his ablutions • 
in the river CritarnM^f when Vi s h n u ap- 
“ pearecl to him in the fhape of a fmall filh, 

and, after ieveral augmentations of bulk in 
different waters, was placed by Saty avrata 

<“ la the ocean, where he thus addreffed his 

“ amazed votary ; * In feven days all creatures 
‘ who have offended me ihall be deftroyed by 
♦a deluge, but thou Ihalt be fecured in a capa- 
‘ cions veffel miraculouily formed; take there^ 

* fore all kinds of . medicinal herbs and elculent 
. ? grain for food, and, together with the feven 

* holy men, your refpedive wives, and pairs of 

* all animals, enter the ark without fear ; then 
‘ fhalt thou know God face to face, and all thy 

. queftions iliall be anfwered. Saying this, he 
difappeared; and, after. fev en day % the ocean 
“ began to overflow the eoails, and the earth to 
“ be flooded by conftant ffiowers, when Saty* 
4 v%’AT Aj- meditating on the Deity, faw a 
** large veffel moving on the waters : he entered 
** it, having in all refpeds conformed to the in-^ 
ftruaio.ns of Vishnu; whO^ in the form of a 
«< vaft filh, fuffercd the veffel to be tied with 
■1 a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, to his mea* 
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** furelefs had ceafed], 

“ VisHNu flew the denioii, and recovered the 
^ Veda Si inflruded SATYAVKATi in divine 
♦^ knowledge, and appointed him the feventh 
“ Menu, by the name of Vaiv aswata.’* 
Let us compare the two Indian accounts of the 
Creation and the Deluge with thofe delivered by 
Moses. It is not made a queftion in this tra«St, 
whether the firft chapters of are to be un- 

derftoocl in a literal, or merely in an allegorical, 

, fenfe: the only points before us are, whether the 
creation defcribed by Xh& JirJi Menu, which the 
Brahmans call that of the Xis/w, be not the fame 
with that recorded in our Scripture, and whether 
the ftory of i\xt feventh Menu be not one and 
the fame with that of Noah. I propofe the 
queftions, but affirm nothing; leaving others to 
fettle their opinions, whether Ad am be derived 
from ddim, which in Banfcrit means the^jy?, or 
Menu from Nuh, the true name of the Patri¬ 
arch; whether the Sacrijicei at which God is 
believed to have defcended, allude to the offer¬ 
ing of Abel; and, on the whole, whether the 
two Menu’s can mean any other perfbas than 
the great progenitor, and the reflorer, of our 
■'fpecies. 

Gn a fuppofitiort, that Vaivaswata, or 
Sun^bcrni was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity. 
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which I extrad from the Purdndrfhaprecdf'a^ 
or ‘The Purdna’s Explained^ a work lately com¬ 
posed irx Sanfcrit by RADHACA NTA SAR- 
MAN, a Pandit of extenfive learning and great 
fame, among the Hindus of this province. Be¬ 
fore we examine the genealogies of kingsi 
which, he has colleded from the Purdnds^ it 
will be neceflary to give a general idea of the 
Avatdra's^ or Defcents^ of the Deity: the Hin^ 
dus believe innumerable ftich defcents or Ipecial 
interpofitions of providence in the alFairs of 
mankind; but they reckon ten principal Avatar 
Xa’s in the current period of four ages; and all of 
them are defcribed, in order as they are fuppofed 
to occur, in the following Ode of JayadE VA, 
the great Lyrick Poet of JWw. 

1. “ Thou recovereft the Fdda in the water 

of the ocean of deftrudion, 7/ joy2- 

“ fully in the bofom of an ark fabricated 
the; O Ce'sava; aflliming the body of a 
JiJh: be vidorious, O Heri, lord of the 
“ Univerfe! 

2. “ The earth ftands firm on thy im- 
“ menfely broad back, which grows larger fi*am 
“ the callus occafioned by bearing that vaft bur- 
“ den, O Cesava, affuming the body of a 
“ tortoije: be vidorious, O Heri, lord of the 
“ Univerfe! 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy 
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** tufk, reniaifis fixed like the figure of a black 
I “ antelope on the moon^ O Ce'sava, airuraiiig . 

the form of a be viftorious, O Heri^;^. 

, ^: lord of the Univerfe!!’ 

' 4. The claw with a Itupendous point, on the 
exquifite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the black 
bee, that ftung fiie body of the embowelled Hi- 
RANYACASiPU, O Ge's AVA^ affumirig the form 
of a, mmi-liom be victorious, O Her i, lord of 
I'the'Htiiverle! ' / 

5. By thy power thou beguilell Bali, O thot* 
miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of men with the 
water (of fpringing from thy feet, O 

Ce'sava, aflliming the form of a. dwarf: be 
victorious, O Heri^ lord of the Hniverle 1 
’ 6. Thou batheft ill pure water, confifting of 
the blood of Cjhatriya s^ the world, whofe of¬ 
fences are removed and who are relieved from 
the pain of other birtlis, O Ce'sava; affuming 
the form of Paras'u-Ra'ma: be viCiorious, Q 
Heri, lord of the Univerfe! 

; 7. With eafe to thyfelf, with delight to the 
Genii of the eight regions, thou fcattereft on 
all fides in the plain of combat the demon with 
ten heads, O Ce'sava, alfuming the form of 
RA'ma-ChandrA: be vidorious, 0 Heri, 
lord of the Uriiverfe! 

8. Thou weareft on thy bright body a man¬ 
tle ftiining like a blue cloud, or like the water of 
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Tamma tripping toward thee through fear of 
thy imrov^ 'm^ plough Jhare^ O Ce'saya, afluni- 
Ing tlie form of Bala-.Ra'ma; he yiffcorious, O 
Heri, lord of the Univerfe! r V 

, 9,. Thou bJameft (oh, wonderful!) the whole 
Veda^ yrhen thou feeft, O kiruT hearted, the 
flaughter of cattle prefcribed for facrifice, O 
Ce S AyA, affuming the body of Bvdoha; be 
yid;orious, O IIeri, lord of the Univerfe! 

10, For the deftruftion of all the impure 
fhpu draweft thy dineter like a blaming comet 
(how tremendous!) O Ge'sava, affuming the 
body of Calci: be vidorious, 0 Heri, lord 
•of the Univerfe! 

, Thele ten Avatara's are by fome arranged 
.according to the thoufauds of divine years in. 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro¬ 
portion from foxjr to oue j and, if fuch an ara 
rangemept yrere imiverfally received, w'e fliould , 
be able to afcertain a very material point in the 
Hindu Chronology ;■ I mean the birth of Bud¬ 
dha, concerning which the different Pandits^ 
whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits 
at different times, have expreffed a ftrange di- 
yerfity of opinion. They all agree, that Calci 
is yet to come, and that Buddha was the laft 
confidarable incarnation of the Deity; but the 
aftronomers at Farmes place him in the third 
#ge,:,,,,and „ EA'.DHA'eA'w,y., infifts, ■■th.at,.,he. ,ap^ ■ 
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peared after the thoufandtb year of .the fourth: 
the learned and accurate author of the JDabiJidtiy 
whofe information concerning \ht Hindus 
wonderfully corred, rhentions an opinion 6f the 
Pandksy with whom he had converfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the 
clofe of the third age; and GoVerDHANa of 
Cajhniir^ who had once informed me, that 
Crishna defcended two centuries before Bud¬ 
dha, aflured me lately, that the Cajhmmans 
mitted an interval of twenty-four years (others 
allow only twelve) between thofe two divine 
perfons. The bell authority, after all, is the 
Bhdgawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of which 
it is exprefsly declared, that “ Buddha, the fon 
“ of JiNA, would appear at Cicala^ for the 
“ purpofe of confounding the demons, jujl at 
the beginning oi the CaliyugP I have long 
been convinced, that, on thefe fubjeds, we can 
only reafon fatisfadorily from written evidence, 
and that our forenfick rule mull be invariably 
applied, to take the declarations of the Brahmans 
frongly againji themfelves^ that is, dgainji 
their pretenfons to antiquity % fo that, on the 
whole, we may fafely'place Buddha juji at the 
beginning of the prejent age; but what is the be-^ 
ginning of it? When this quellion was propofed 
to Radha'ca nt, he anfwered: “ of a period 
" compriling more than four hundred thoufand 
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“ years, the firft two or three thoufand may 
reafonably be called the beginning." On my 
demanding written evidence, he produced a book 
of fome authority, coinpofed by a learned G6f- 
waniiy and entitled Bhdgawatamritay or, the 
NeBiir of the Bhdgawaty on vdiich it is a me¬ 
trical comment; and the couplet which he read 
from it deferves to be cited : after the juft men¬ 
tioned account of Buddka in the text, the 
commentator fays, 

jAfau vyaBab caUrabdafahafradwitaye gatcy 
Murtih fat' aliivermdjya dwibhujcl chkurojfhith, 

‘ He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fecond- 
^ ycar-of-the-Cali-<2|'^’, being paft; his body of- 
* a-colour-between-white-and~ruddy, with-two- 
‘ armSj without-hair on his he add 

Cicada, named in the text as the birth place 
of Buddha, the Gdfwdmi fuppofes to have 
been Dhermdranya, a wood near Gaya, where a 
coloffal image of that ancient Deity ftill re¬ 
mains: it feemed to me of black ftone; but, 
as I faw it by torch-li^t, I cannot be pofi- 
tive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have 
been changed by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally fpeak of the Baud~ 
dhas with all the malignity of an intolerant 
fpirit; yet the moft orthodox among them con- 
fider Buddha himfelf as an incarnation of 
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VisttNt;; this is a contfadiftion hard to be re¬ 
conciled ; unlefs we cut the knot, inftead of un-r 
tying it, by fuppofing with Giorgi, that there 
were two Buddhas, the younger of whom 
eftablifhed the new religion, which gave fo 
great offence in Tndia^ and was introduced into 
Vhmd in the firfl century of ouf era. The Cqjh- 
mirian before mentioned afferted this fa6l:, with¬ 
out being led to it by any queftion that implied 
it; and we may have reafon to fuppofe, that 
Buddha is in truth only a general word for a 
Bhilofopher: the author of a celebrated Sanfcrtt 
Didionary, entitled from his name Amaracdjhai 
who was himfelf a Bauddha, and flourilhed in 
the firft century before Christ, begins his vo¬ 
cabulary with nine words, that fignify heaven^ 
and proceeds to thofe, which mean a deity in 
neral'y after which come different clajfee oi Gods, 
Demigods, and Demons, all by generick names; 
and they are followed by two very remarkable 
heads; firft, (not the general names of Buddha, 
but) the names of a Buddha-in-general, of which 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sdjlri, Mu- 
nindra, Vindyaca, Samantabhadya, Dhermardja^ 
Sugata, and the like; moft of them fignificative 
of excellence, wifdom, mrtue, and fanSlity', fe- 
condly, the names of ^-parttcular-Buddha-Mum- 
who-defeended - in-the-fara ily-of- S a'c y a (thofe 
are the very words of the original), and his ti- 
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ties stty SAcyamuniy SAeyaJinhay Servart’’hqfiddbay 
Saudhddmit GaufamOt Arcabandhuy or Kin/man 
of the Sun, and MdyMiviJutOy or Child of Ma'- 
YA'i thence the author paffes to the different 
epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I 
pointed out this curious paffage to Ra'dha'- 
CA'^NT, he contended, that the firft eighteen 
names were general epithets, and the following 
leven, proper names, or patronymicks, of one and 
the fame perfon; but Ra malo'chan, my own 
teacher, who, though not a Brdhmany is an ex¬ 
cellent fcholar and a very fenfible unprejudiced 
man, affured me, that Buddha was a generick 
word, like Diva, and that the learned author, 
having exhibited the names of a Dhvaid in ge¬ 
neral, proceeded to thofe of a Buddha in gene¬ 
ral, before he came to particulars: he added, 
that Buddha might mean a Sage or a Philofo^ 
phery though Budha was the word commonly 
ufed ‘for a mere wife man without fupernatural 
powers. It feems highly probable, on the 
whole, that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va 
celebrates in his Hymn, was the or 

Lion of Sa CYA, who, though he forbad the fa- 
crifices of cattle, which the Vddds triyoAxty was 
believed to be Vishnu himfelf in a humati 
form, and that another Buddha, one perhaps of 
his followers in a later age, aftuming his name 
and charader, attempted to overfet the whole 
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fyftem of the Brahmans^ and was the caufe of 
that perfecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile the Angular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus-&& to the time of 
Buddha’s appearance, by fuppofmg that they-** 
have confounded the T’wo Buddha the firft of 
whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond* when above a thou- 
fand years of the prefent age had elapfed? We 
know, from better authorities, and with as much 
certainty as can juftly be expelled on fo doubt¬ 
ful a fubjed, the real time, compared with our 
own era, when the ancient Buddha began to 
diftinguifh himfelfj and it is for this reafon 
principally, that I have dwelled with minute 
anxiety on the fubjed of the laft Avatar, 

The Brahmans,, who aflifted Abu’lfazl in 
his curious, but fuperficial, account of his maf- 
ter’s Empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Ayini Aciart be corredly written, that a period 
of 2962 years had elapfed from the birth of 
Buddha to the 40th year of Acbar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of our Saviour; but, 
when the Chinefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the firft century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries ^concerning 
the age of the old Indian Buddha, whofe birth; 
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according to Couplet, they place in the 41ft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years betore 
Christ, and they call him, fays he, Fo^E 
the fon of Mo ye or M.vya ; but M. De 
pGuiGNEs, on the authority of four Chinefe 
Hiftorians, aflerts, that Fo was born about the 
year before Christ 1027, in the kingdom of 
Ca/hmtr: Giorgi, or rather Cassiano, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, allures 
us, that, by the calculation of the "1 tSetians^he 
appeared only 959 years beiore the Chrijitan 
epoch; and M- BaillY, with fome hefitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former tradf, with th.Q JirJi 
Budha, or MERCHRy, whom the called 

Woden, and of whom I lhall prelently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we alTurae the 
medium of the four lall-mentioned dates, or im¬ 
plicitly rely on the authorities quoted by I>e 
• Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was 
firft diftinguilhed in this country aifout a thou- 
fandjezrs beibre the beginning of our era; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expebls a certain 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly y will be 
greatly dilappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus began 
about (??2e thoufand years before Christ, accord- 







ing to Goverdhan’s account of Buddha’s 
birth, or two thoufand, according to that of 
Ra'DHa'ca'nt, the common opinion, that 4888 
years of it are now clapfed, is erroneous ; and 
here for the prefent we leave Buddha, with an 
intention of returning to him in due time ; 
obferving only, that, if the learned Indians differ 
fo widely in their accounts of the age, when 
their ninth Avatar appeared in their countiy, 
■we may be affured, that they have no certain 
Chronology before him, and may fufped the 
certainty of all the relations concerning even 
his appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fyftem; for, having 
eftablifhed their period of feventy-one divine 
ages as the reign of each Menu, yet thinking 
it’ incongruous to place a holy perfonage in 
times of impurity, they infift, that the Menu 
reigns only in every golden age, and difappears 
in the three human ages that follow it, continuing 
to dive and emerge, like a waterfowl, till 
the clofe of his Mariwantara: the learned 
author of the Purdndrt'hapracdfa, which I will 
now follow ftep by Ilep, mentioned this ri¬ 
diculous opinion with a ferious face; but, as 
he has not inferted it in his work, we may 
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take his a,ccount of the feventh Menu accord^ 
ing to its obvious andrational meaning, 
and^ fuppofe, that Vaivaswata, the fon of 
Su'RYA, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus^ 
the fon of Mari'chi, or LigH: the fon of 
Brahma', which is clearly an allegorical 
pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, 
according to the Hindus, three million eight 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight hun?" 
dred and eighty-eight years ago. But they 
contend, ' that he adually reigned on earth 
Que million /even hundred and twenty-eight 
thoufand years of mortals, or thoufand 

eight hundred years of the Gods; and this 
opinion is another monfter fo repugnant to the 
cpurfe of nature and to human reafpn, that 
it muft be rejeiCletl as wholly fabulous, and 
taken as a proof that the Indians know nothing 
of their Sun~born Menu, btit his name and 
the principal event of his lifej I mean the 
univerfal deluge, of which the three firft Ava¬ 
tar's are merely allegorical reprefentations, 
with a mixture, efpecially in the fecond, of 
aftronomical Mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defcendedj for the feven Rtjhi’s, 
who were preferved with him in the ark, are 
pot mentioned as fathers nf human fa.milies; 
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but, fince his daughter Ila was married, as 


the Indians tell us, to the firft Bubha, or 
Mercury^ the fon of Chandka, or Moon^ 
a male Deity, whofe father was Atri, fon 
of Brahma' (where again we meet with an 
allegory purely aftronomical or poetical), his 
pofterity are divided into two great branches, 
called the Children of the Sun from his own 
fuppofed father, and the Children of the Moon, 
from the parent of his daughter’s hulband : 
the lineal male defcendants in both thefe 
families are fuppofed to have reigned in the 
cities of Ayddbyhy or Audhy m&.PratiJht'hdnay 
or Fitdra, refpectively till the thoufandth year 
of the frefent age^ and the names of all the 
princes in both lines having been diligently 
collected by Ra dha'ca'nt from feveral Pu- 
rdna'sy I exhibit them in two columns arranged 
by myfelf with great attention. 


SECOND AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN, 

ICSHWA'CU, 

Vicucjhiy 

Cucutft’h^, 

Anenas, 


Ayulh, 

Nahulha, 


MOON. 

Bubha, 

Pururavas^ 
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CHILDREN OF THE 



SUN. 

MOON. 

Frit'bu^ 

Yaydti, 

Viswagandhi, 

Puru, 

Chandra, 

Janamejaya, . 

Yuva^aswa, 

Prachinwat, 

Srava, ,, • ■ 

Pravira, 

Vritiadas wa, , 

Menafyu, 

Dhim.dhumJjra, 

Charupada, 

Drid^as'wa, 

Sudyu, 

Heryasw^, 

Bahugava, 

Nicumbha, 

Sanyati, 

Cris aswa, 

Ahanyati, 

Sehajit, 

Raudras'wa, 

Yuyanas'wa, 

Riteyuflb, 

Mandhatri, 

Rantinava, 

Puruoutfa, 

Sumatl, 

Trafadafyu, 

Aiti, 

Anaranya, 

JDuJhmanta^ 

Heryaswa, 

Bharata* 

Praruna, 

(Vitat’ha, 

Trivindhana, 

Manyu, 

Satyavrata, 

Vrihatcftvetra, 

Tris'ancu, 

Haftin, 

Haris'chandra, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Rohita, 

Ricfha, 

Harita, 

Samwarana, - 

Champa, 

CurUf 


9727 


lO. 


15* 


20 . 


30. 



CHILltREN OF 'filS 



SUN. 

MOON. 



Sudeva, 

yahnuy 



Vijaya, 

Surat’ha, 



Bharuca, 

Vidurat’ha, 



Vrica, 

Sarvabhaiuna^ 


35- 

Bahuca, 

Jayatl’ena, 

35* 


Sagarcy 

Radhica, 



Afamanjas, 

Ajutayufti, 



Ans'umat, 

Acrodhana, • 



Bhagiraf ha^ 

Devatit’hi, 


40 . 

Sruta, 

Ricflia, 

40 . 


Nabha, 

BiHpay 



Sindhudwjpa, 

Pratipa^ 



Ayuiayulh, 

Santanu, 



Ritaperna, 

Vichitrainryay 


45- 

Saudafa, 

Pandu, 

45* 


As'maca, 

Tudhijbf hir). 



Mulaca, 

Das’arat’ha, 

Aid'abld'i, 



50 

Viswalaha, ' 
C’hatwanga, 
Dirghabdhu, 
Raghu^ 

Aja, 



55- 

Das'arat’ha^ 

Ra'ma. 









It is agreed among all the Pandits^ that 
Ra'ma, their Jeventh incarnate Divinity, ap¬ 
peared as king of Ayddhyd in the interval 
between the Jiher and the brazen ages j and 
if we fuppofe him to have begun his reign 
at the very beginning of that interval, ftil} 
three thoufand three hundred years of the 
Gods, or a million one hundred and eighty- 
eight thoufand lunar years of mortal^ will 
remain in the fiver age, during which the 
fifty-five princes between Vaivaswata and 
Rama must have governed the world; but, 
reckoning thirty years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long fucceflion of 
eldefi fons, as they are faid to have been, 
we cannot, by the courfe of nature, extend 
the fecond age of the 'Hindus hcyond fixteen 
hundred and fifty folar years: if we fuppofe 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even 
to have lived longer than, modern princes in 
a diflblute age, we fhall find only a period of 
two thoufand years; and, if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft ceafe 
to reafon, and may as well believe at once 
whatever the Brahmans chufe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the 
Hindu fyftem: as far as the twenty-fecond 
degree of defcent from Vaivaswata, the fyn- 
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chronifm of the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the Chilclren of the Moon 
were not all eldejt fons; for king Yayati 
appointed the youngeft of his five Tons to fuc- 
ceed him ill India^ and allotted inferior king¬ 
doms to the other four, who had olFend ed 
him; part of the Daejhiri or the < Souths to 
YadU j the ancefcor of CrishnA ; the north, 
to An V; the eaft to Druh y a ; and the weft, to 
TurvA su, from whom the Pandits believe, or 
pretend to believe, in compliment to our 
nation, that we are defeended. But of the 
fubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know 
fo little, that, unable to fupply a confiderable 
interval between Bharat and Vitat’ha, 
whom they call his fon and fucceffor, they 
are under a neceftity of afferting, that the 
•great anceftor of Yudhisht'’hir adually reign¬ 
ed yetwz and twenty ihoujand years; a. fable of 
'the fame clafs with that of his wonderful birth, 
which is the fubjeO: of a beautiful Indian 
Drama ; nov/, if we fuppofe hiS life to have 
lafted no longer than that of other mortals, 
and admit Vn'AT-HA and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceflbrs, we lhall fall into 
another abfurdity ; for then, if the generations 
■in both lines Were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fliall find Yudhish- 
t ’hir, who reigned confefledly at the clofe 
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of the brazen age, nine generations older than 
Rama, before whofe birth the Jilver age is 
allowed to have ended. After the , name of 
Bharat, therefore, I have fet an afterifk to 
denote a conliderable chafm in the Indian 
Hiftory, and have inferted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his twenty^faur fuccelTors, 
who reigned, if at all, in the following age 
immediately before the war of the Mahdbhdraf. 
The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the in¬ 
terval between the JirJi and fecond ages, and the 
fifth which foon followed it, appear to be moral 
fables grounded on hiftorical fads : the fourth 
was the punilhment of an impious monarch 
by the Deity himfelf burjling from a marble 
Column in the fhape of a lion and the fifth 
was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by 
fb contemptible an agent as a mendicant dwarf. 
After thefe, and immediately before Buddha, 
come three great warrioursall named Ra ma ; 
but it may juftly be made a queftion, whether 
they are not three reprefentations of one 
perfon, or three different ways of relating the 
fame Hiftory : the firft and fecond Ra'mas 
are faid to have been contemporary; but 
whether all or any of them mean Rama, the 
fon of Cush, I leave others to determine. 
The mother of the fecond Rama was named 
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Cau'shalya', -which is a den-vative of Gush- 
ala, and, though his father be diftmguifhed 
by the title or epithet of Da'sarat’ha, 
fignifying, that Ms War~chariot bore him to all 
quarters of the moor Id, yet the name of Cush, 
as the Cdpmirians pronounce it, is preferved 
entire in that of his fon and fucceffor, and 
fhadowed in that of his anceftor VicucsHi; 
nor can a juft objection be made to this 
opinion from the nafal Arabian vowel in the 
word Rdmab mentioned by Moses, fmce the 
very word Arab begins with the fame letter, 
which the Greeks and Indians could not pro¬ 
nounce; tmd they were obliged, therefore, to 
exprefs it by the vowel, which moft refembled it. 
On this queftion, however, I aflert nothing j 
nor on another, -which might be propofed : 
“ whether the fourth and fifth Avatars be 
“ not allegorical ftories of the two prefump- 
“ tuous monarchs, Nimrod and Belus.’* 
The hypothefis, that government was firft 
eftabliflred, laws enaaed, and agriculture en¬ 
couraged in India by Rama about three 
thoufand eight hundred years ago, agrees with 
the received account of Noah’s death, and 
the previous fettlement of his immediate 
defcendents. 
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THIRD AGE. 


*8L 


children of the 


SUN. 

Cusha, 

Atit’hi, 

Nijhadha, 

Nabhas, 

5. Pund'arica, 

Gfhemadhan was, 
D^vanfca, 
Ahi'n'agu, 
Paripatra^ 

10. Ranach’hala, 
Vajranabha, 

Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhriti, 

15. Hiranyanabha, 
Pufbya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Stiders'ana, 
Agniverna, 

20. Sighra, 

il^an^jfuppofed to 
be ftill alive. 
Prafus'ruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amers'ana, 

25. Mahafwat, 


MOON. 


Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcflietfa, 

Haftin, 

Ajamid’ha, 5. 
Ricilia, 

Samwarana, 

Curu^ 

yahnUy 

Surat’ha, i6. 

Viddrat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatftna, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayuih, 15- 

Acrddhana, 

Ddvatit’hi, 

Ricfha, 

Dih'pa, 

Pratipa, 20. 
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MOON. 
Santanu, 
Vichitraviryai 
Pandu, 
Tudhipit'Mr a, 
Paricjhit. 


■ CHILDREN OF THE 

' SUN.^ ' ' 

Vis'wabhahu, 

Praienajk, 

Tacflaaca, 

Vrikadhflla, 

30. Vrihadran'a,Y. B. Paricjhit. 25. 

C. 3100. 

Here we have only nine and twenty princes of 
the folar line, between Ra'^ma and Vkihadra- 
NA exclufively; and their reigns, during the 
■wholt brazen age, are fuppofed to have lafted 
near eight hundred 2a\<S. Jixty-four thoujand years, 
a fuppofition evidently againil nature; the uni¬ 
form courfe of w’hich allows only a period of 
eight hundred eccidi je'r>enty., or, at the very utmoft, 
of a thoufand, years i for generations. 

Pari'cshit, the great nephew and fucceffor of 
Yudhisht’hie, who had recovered the throne 
from Duryo'DHAN, is allowed without contro- 
verfy to have reigned in the interval between 
the brazen 3Xid earthen ages, and to have died 
at the fetting in of the Caliyug\ fo that, if the 
Pandits of Cajhmlr zxsA Varanes have made a 
right calculation of Buddha’s appearance, the 
prefent, or fourth, age muft have begun about 
a thoufand jt<sx% before the birth of CRrist, 
and confequently the reign of Icsh w a cu, could 
not have been earlier than four thoufand years 
before that great epochj-and even that date 
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- perhaps, appear, when it fhall be ftridly 
examined, to be near two thoufand years earlier 
than the truth, t cannot leave the third Indian 
age, in which the virtues and vices of mankind 
are faid to have been equal, without obferving, 
that even the clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous 
and poetical, with hardly more appearance of 
hiilorical truth, than the tale of Troy or of the 
Argonauts-, for Yudhisht ’hir, it feems, was 
the fon of IDherma, the Genius of JuJiicei 
Bhi'ma of Pavan, or the God of PFindi Ar- 
JVN of IndrA, or the Firmament \ Nacul and 
Sah ade VA, of the two Cuma'rs, the Castor 
and Pollux oiIndia-, and Bhi'shma, their re¬ 
puted great uncle, was the child of Gang a', 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe brother 
De'va'pi is fuppofed to be ftill alive in the city 
of Calapa j all which fictions may be charming 
embelUfhments of an heroick poem, but are juft 
as abfurd in civil Hiftory, as the defcent of two 
royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 


FOURTH AGE. 


children of the 


SUN. 


MOON. 


Urucriya, 

Vatfavriddha, 

Prativydma, 

Bhanu, 


fanamejaya, 

Satdnica, 

Sahafranica, 

Aswamedhaja, 
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A^iiinacriCihiriai 

k^michacra, 


Sahadeva, 

yira, 

Vrihadas'v 

jBhanumat 


Chitrarat'ha. 

Suchirat’ha, 


L-ntanjaya, 

Ran'anjaya, 

Sanjaya, 


Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sudafa,. 

Satanica, 

Durraaclana, 

Raliinara, 

Dandapan'i, 

Nimi, 

Cflienjaca. 


Suddhoda, 
25, Langalada, 
Prafenajit, 
Cfliudraca 


Sumitra, V. B, C. 


In both fandHes, we fee, thirty generations 
^ reckoaed from Yudhisht 'hir and from 


Sunacfhatra, 

NrichaGfhuh, 

' Puilicara, 

Suc’hinala, 

15. Antaricfha, 

Pariplava, 15. 

‘ Sutapas, 

Sunaya, 

Amitrajit, 

Medhavin, 

Vrihadr^ja, 

Nnpanjaya, 

Barhi, 

Derva, 


10 . Praticas'wa, 

Dhntimat, 

io« 

^ Supratiea, 

Sufhena, 


yjarudeva. 

Sunit’ha, 

TVT 






OP THE HINDUS. 




Ri HAD BALA his contemporary ; (who was 
killed, in the war of Bharat^ by AbiIimanyu, 
fon of Arjun and father of Pari'cshit), to the 


time, when the So/ar and Lunar dynafties are 
believed tb have become extin^ in the prefent 
divine age; and for thefe generations the Hin¬ 
dus allot a period of one thoufand years only, or 
a hundred years for three generations; which 
calculation, though probably too large, is yet 
moderate enough, compared with their abfurd 
accounts of the preceding ages: but they reckon 
exadly the fame number of years for twenty 
generations only in the family of Jara'san- 
Dha, whofe fon was contemporary with YuD“- 
hist'^hir, and founded a new dynafty of 
princes xn Magadha^ or Bahdr\ and this exad 
coincidence of the time, in which the three races 
are fuppofed to have been extinft, has the ap¬ 
pearance of an artificial chronology, formed ra¬ 
ther from imagination than from hiftorical evi¬ 
dence; efpecially as twenty kings, in an age 
comparatively modern, could not have reigned 


a thoufand years. I, neverthelefs, exhibit the 
lift of them as a curiofity; but am fiir from be¬ 
ing convinced, that all of them ever exifted : 
that, if they did exift, they could not have 
reigned more than /even hundred years, I am 
fully perfuaded by the courfe of nature and the 
concurrent opinion of mankind. 
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KINGS OF MA6ADHA. 


fi 


Sahadeva, 

Marjari, 

Srutafravas, 

Ayutayufh, 


Suchi, 

Cfhema, 

SuTrata, 


Dhermafutra, 
Srama, 15. 

Dnd’hafena, 


5. Niramitra, 


Sunacfkatra, 

Vrihetfena, 

Garmajit, 


Sumati, 

Subaky 

Sun'ita, 


Srutanjaya, 


10. Vipra, 


Satyajit,' 20. 


PuRANjAYA,,fon of the twentieth king, was 
put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his mailer; and this revolution conllitutes an 
epoch of the higheft importance in our prefent 
inquiry; firfl, becaufe it happened according to 
the Bhagauoatdmnta.f two years exa£lly before 
Budjoha’s appearance in the fame kingdom ; 
next, becaufe it is believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight years ago, or two thoufand one 
hundred before Christ; and, laftly, be¬ 
caufe a regular chronology, according to the 
number of years in each dynally, has been 
eftablilhed from the acceflion of Pradyo'ta to 
the fubverfion of the genuine Hindu govern-, 
ment; and that chronology I will now lay be- 



OF TItE ItiNOtrS. 
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fore you> after obfcrving only, that Ra'dha- 
CA NT himfelf fays xiothing of Bui>DHfA in this 
part of his work, though he particularly men¬ 
tions the two preceding Avatara s in their pro¬ 
per places. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Y.B.C. 


Pradydta, . . , . , 

I . . . 2JOQ 

Palaca, 


Vis'ac’hayupa, 


Rajac% 



Nandiverdhana, y reigns = 138 years, 


Sis'un%a, . . : . . . . . tg$2 

C^caverna, 

Cfhemadherman, 

Clhetrajnya, 

Vidhifara, y. 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, 10 r rr 360 y. 


Nanda, 


j6o2 


This prince, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the Banfcrit books, is faid to have been 




murdered, after a reign, of hundred years, hy n 
very learned and ingenious, but paflionate and 
vindictive, Brahman, vjhoit name was Cha'na-» 
CYA., a.nd who raifed to the throne a man of 
the Maurya race, named Chandragupta; 
by the death of Nan nA, and his fons,the Cfia- 
triya family of Pradyo ta became extinCf. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y.B.C, 

Chandragupta, . . . . t • 

Vdrifara, 

Asocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Des'arat’ha, 5, 

Sangata, 

Salis uca, 

Sdmas'arman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r ~ y. 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his 
place was affumed by his Commander in Chief, 
Pushpamitra, of the Sunga nation or family. * 

SUNGA KINGS. 

. Y.B.C. 

Pufhpamitra, . . . . . . 1365 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyelht’ha, 



Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, j. . 

Pulinda, 

Ghofha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, ior =:ii2/. 

The laft prince was killed by his minifter 
Vasude'va, of the Carina race, who ufurped 
the throne of Magadha, 

CANNA KINGS, 

Y.B.C. 

Vafudeva, . . . . . . . 

Bhumitra, ' 

Narayana, 

Sufarman, 4 r = 345 y. 

A Sudra^ of the Andhra family, having mur- 
<!erecl his mafter Susarman, and feized the go¬ 
vernment, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Balin, . , » • . , , , , ^08 

Crilbna, 

Sris'dntacarna, 

Paurnainafa, 

Lambodara, 5. 

Vivilaca, 




M^fiafwata, 

Vat'amana, 

Talaca, 

Sivafwdti, lo, * 

Purifhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacoraca, 

Bat'aea, 

Goitiatin, 

Punmat, 

Medas'iras, 

Sirafcand’ha, ' 
yajnyas'ri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, • 21 r r: 456/. 

After tbe death of Chanbrabija, wbicH 
happened, according to the Hindus^ 396 years 
before ViCRAMA'niTyA, or 452 B.-C. we hear 
ho more of Magadha as an independent king¬ 
dom; but Ra'bha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names of /even dynafties, in yAxich feventy-Jix 
prinees are faid to have reigned one tboufand 
three hundred and ninety-nine ycAX^ in Avabhnti^ 
a town of the Dacjhin^ or Southy which we com¬ 
monly Decan: the names of the feven dy¬ 
nafties, or of the families who eftablifhed them, 
are AbhirUy Qardabbiny Cancay Yavana, Turujh- 
cara, Bhurunday Maula% of which the Yavanat's 
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are by fome, not generally, fiippofed to have 
been Tomans, or Greeks, but xh^ Tumficaras and 
Mania's are univerfally believed to have been 
Turcs Moguls jQt Ra'dha'ca'nt adds: 
« when xht Ma^la race was extin£l, five princes, 
‘‘ named Bhunanda, Bangira, Sis'unandl, rad^ 
“ nandi, md Praviraca, reigned an hundred and 
“ Jix years (or till the year 1053) in the city of 
“ Cilacildl' which, he tells me, he undcrftands 
to be in the country of the Mah&rdjhtrds, or 
Mahrdta's\ here ends \\vi Indian Chrono¬ 
logy; for “ after Pravi'raca, fays he, this 
“ empire was divided among Mlecb'has, oi‘ Infi- 
“ dels.” This account of the /even modern dy- 
najiies appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has 
no relation to our prefent inquiry; for their do¬ 
minion feems confined to the Dccan^ without 
extending to Magadha ; nor have we any rea- 
Ibn to believe, that a I'ace of Grecian princes 
ever eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe 
countries: as to xh.Q Moguls, their dynafty ftili 
liibfifts^ at leaft nominally; unlefs that oi Cben^ 
giz be meant, and his fucceflbrs could not have 
reigned in any part oi India for the period of 
three hundred years, which is affigned to the 
Maulas\ nor is it probable, that the word Pure, 
which an Indian could have cafily pronounced 
and clearly exprefled in the Ndgart letters, 
ihould have been corrupted into Purujhcara, 
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S'ipr'p 



lillli' 


l&l'' 
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a the wliole we may fafely clofe the raoft au'* 
thcntick fyftera of jH>W« Chrpnology, that I 
have yet been able to procure, with the death of 
eHANORABi jA. Should any farther informa¬ 
tion bo attainable, we fhall, perhaps, in due 
time attain it either from books or infi^iption^ 
in the Sanfcrk language; but from the mate¬ 
rials, with which we are at prefent fupplied, wO 
ma^^ eftabliflr as indubitable the two following 
propofitions; that the three Jirft ages of the 
Hindus are chiefly whether their 

mythology w'as founded on the dark enigmas of 
their dftroBomers, or on the heroick fidions of 
their poets, and, that the or hijioricaly 

age cannot be carried farther hack than about : 
two thoufand years before Chiiist. Even in 
the hiftory of the prefent age, the generations of 
men and tlie reigns of . kings are extended be¬ 
yond the courfe of nature, and beyond the aver¬ 
age refulting from the accounts of Xhe BrMmans 
themfelves; for they alTign to an hundred and 
forty-t'wo modern reigns a period of three thou-^ 
/and one hundred and /fty-three jedixs^ or about, 
twenty-two to a reign one with another; 

yet they reprefent only four princes on 

the throne of Magadba for a period of three 
hundred dM/orty/we jssx&y it is even- 

more improbable, that four fucceffive, kings 
Ihoiild have reigned eighty-Jix years and four 
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months each, than -that NANpA ';|lk^ 
been king a hundred years, and: :rnurdefed 
Neither account can be credited ; but, that ^1^;, 


JlS 
IIS 




may allow the higheft probable antiquity -to 
Hindu goYernment, let us grant, that three ,ge% 4 .. 


rations of men were equal on an average to an, 
hundred years, and that Indian princes have 
reigned, one with another, two and twenty: then 


reckoning thirty generations from Arjun, the 
brother of Yudhisht’hira, to the extindion 
of his race, and taking the Chtnefe account of 
Buddha’s birth from M, De Guignes, as the 
moft authentick medium betw-een Abu’lfazl 
and the TibetianSy we may arrange the correiled 
Hindu Chronology according to the following 
table, fupplying the tvord about or nearlyy (lince 
perfe^f accuracy cannot be attained and ought 
not to be required), before every date. 



Y.B.C. : 

Abhimanyu,y 3 » o/* Arjun, . 

. -2029 

Pradyota, 

. 1029 

Buddha, 


Nanda, 

* ^99 

Balin, . . . 

• 149 

Vicrama'ditya, 

. 56 

De'vapa'la, king ofGtaxXy 

23 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance 
from ABu’LFAZLj'we niuft place AbhimANyu 
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2368 years before Christ, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow 
/even hundred years inftead of a tboufandy be¬ 
tween Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap¬ 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Rdjd Na n- 
DAj if he really fat on the throne a whole cen¬ 
tury, we muft bring down the Andhra dynafty 
to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who with his 
feudatories had probably obtained fo much 
powder during the reign of tlipfe princes, that 
they had little more than a nominal fovereignty, 
which ended with Chandrabi'ja in the //nrdf 
m foiirth x,&xx.\xxY of the Chrijiian era; having, 
no doubt, been long reduced to infignificance 
by the kings of C/mr, defcended from G,p'pa'- 
LA, But, if the author of the Dabijldn be war* 
ranted in fixing the birth of Buddha ten years 
before the Caliyugy we muft thus correct the 
Chronological Table I 



Buddha, , 

Pariclhit, , . , 

Pradydt (reckoning 20 or 30 


generations). 


^17 or 17 


V A r* 


Nanda, , . , . 13 or 313 



This corredion would oblige us to place Vl- 
crama'ditya before Nanda, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior; 
and, if this be an hiftorical faffc, it feeras to con¬ 
firm the Bbdgawatdmrtta^ which fixes the be¬ 
ginning of the Caliyug about a thovfand years 
before Buddha ; befides that Balin would 
then be brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fubfe- 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucceffively. 

Thus have we given a Iketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the longeft period fairly affign^ble 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the In¬ 
dian empire above three thoufand eight hundred 
years from the prefent time ; but, on a fubje<Sl; 
in itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded by the 
fidions of the Brahmans^ who, to aggrandize 
themfelves, have defignedly raifed their anti¬ 
quity beyond the truth, we muft be fatisfied 
with probable conjedure and juft reafoning 
from the beft attainable data; nor can we hope 
for a fyftem of Indian Chronology, to which no 
objedion can be made, unlefs the Aftronomical 
books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly afcertain the 
places of the colures in fome precife years of 
the hiftorical age, not by loofe traditions, like 
that of a coarfe obfervation by Chiron, who 
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^ffibly never extfted (for lie lived, fays 
Newton, in the golden age,” which muft 
long have preceded the Argomutlck expedi¬ 
tion), but by fuch evidence as our aftrono- 
mers and fcholars lhali allow to be unexcep¬ 
tionable. 


A 


GHRONOLOGieAL TABI^E, 

ACCORDINa TO 

Otw of the Hypotheses intimated in the preceding TraS!^ 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

Years from nss 

itnd MUSELMAN. 


of our era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age I. 

5794. 

Noah, 

Menu II. 

♦737 

Deluge, 


4138 

Nimrod^ 

Hiranyacafipu. Ag 

e II. 4006 

Bdy 

Bali^ 


Rama, 

Rama. Age HI. 

3817 

JfottlCs death, 


3787 


Pradybta^ 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV. 

2815 


Nmida^ 

2487 ■■ 


Bolin, 

1937 


Vicramdditya, 

1844 ,, 


]}a)apdla, 

1811 

Christ, 


1787' 


Ndrdyanpdlay 

1721' •' 


Saca, 

1709.- 

WalU, 


108Q 

Mahumid^ 


.786 

Ckengizy 


.548’" 

Taimiiv^ 


.891’ 

Babur^ 



Ndditfkah^ 
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%T 

THE PRESIDENT. 


X3uR mgenious aflbciate Mr. Samuel Da¬ 
vis, whom I name with refpeft and applaufe, and 
who will foon, I trufl, convince M. Bailly, 
that it is very poffible, for an Eiuropean to tranL 
late and explain the Surya Siddhanta^ favoured 
me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit^ of 
the original palTage, nientioned in his paper on 
the Aftronomical Computations of the PlinduSf 
concerning the places of the colures in the time 
of Vara'ha, compared with their pofition in the 
age of a certain Muni^ or ancient Indian philofo- 
pher; and the palTage appears to afFord evidence 
of two adual obfervations, which will afcertain 
the chronology of the Hindus t if not by rigorous 
demonftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Vardhifanbitdt from which 
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^ SUPPLEMENTS &c, 

s^recereed by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappily fo incorrea: (if the tran- 
icript itfelf was not haftily made) that ereiy line 
of it rauft be disfigured by fome girofs errouf; 
and ray P anditj who examined the paflage care* 
fully at his own houfe, gave it up as inexplica¬ 
ble j fo that, if I had not ftudied the fyftem of 
San/crif profody, I Ihould have laid it afide in 
defpair: but though it was written as profe, 
without any fort of diftindion or punduation, 
yet, when I read it aloud, my ear caught in 
fome fentences the cadence of verfe, and of a 
particular metrej called A'rydf, which is regu¬ 
lated (not by the number of fyllables, like other 
Indian meafures, but) by the proportion ottmes^ 
ox fyllahick moments^ in the four dWifion^, of 
which every ftanza confifts. By numbering 
thofe moments and fixing their proportion, I 
was enabled to reftore the text of Yara'ha, 
With the perfed aflent of the learned Brcthmeny 
who attends me; and, with fils affillance, I alfo 
correded the comment, written by 
PAL A, whoj It leems, was a fon of the author, 
together with three curious paflages, wliiph are 
cited in it. Another Pandit afterwards brought 
me a copy of the whole original work, which 
confirmed my conjedural emendations, except 
in two immaterial fyllables, and except, that the 
firft of the fijc couplets in the text is quoted in 
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A SUPPtEMENT TO THE ESSAY 

commentary firom a difFerent work entitled 
Panchajiddhantica: five of them were conapofed 
by Vara'ha himfelf, and the third chapter of 
his treatife begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A'ryd mea- 
fure, which will appear more diftinfliy in Latin 
than in any modern language of Europe: 

Tigridas^ apros, thoas, tyraxinos, peflima monftra, venemiir: 

Bic hinnuius, die lepus male quid egerint graminivorl. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end vvith the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
fhort, hemillich: 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemnr^ pejorefque tyrannos; 

Die tifai C'crva^ lepus tihl die male quid egerit Iverhivorus. 

Since the A'ryd meafure, however, may be al- 
mofl; infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman^ if the proportion of 
fyllabick injiants^ in the long and Ihort verfes, 
were twenty-four to twenty, inftead of thirty to 
twenty feisen: 

Venor apros tigridaique, et, pe/Tima monfha, tyrannos: 

Cerva mail quid agunt herbivorulque lepus? 

I now exhibit the five ftanzas of Vara'ha 
in European characters, with an etching of the 
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two firft, which are the raoft important, in the 
original De^andgan: 

As lefliardhaddacihinamuttammayanan raverdhaniflit'’hadyan 
Nunan cadachldasidyeftoftan parva s^aftrefliu. 
Sarapratamayanan favituli carcat'acadyan inrigaditas chanyat: 
Uaabhftva vicrftih pratyaclhapericflianair 
Duraft kachihnavedyadudaye^ftaniaye’pivi fahafranfollj 
Ch hayaprav^s anirgaaiachihnairva mandale mahatu 

Aprapya maCaramarco vinivritto hanti ifaparan yamyau, 
Carcatacamafanpraptd vinivrfttaschottarari f^indrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavflttah cfhemas'afya vi¥ddhrcairah| 
Pracritift has chapyeVan vicritigatir bhayacriduftMiansS uh. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol¬ 
lowing tranllation is moil fcrupuloully literal: 

“ Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in 
“ the middle of the northern in the 

“ firli degree oiBhanijhehd, by what is recorded 
“ in former Sajiras. At prefent one folftice is 
“ in the firft degree of Carcafa, and the other in 
the firft of Macara: that which is recorded, 
“ not appearing, a change muji have happened', 
and the proof arifes from ocular demonftra- 
tions; that is, by obferving the remote objedt 
“ and its marks at the fifing or fetting of the 
fun, ot by the marks, in a large graduated 
“ circle, of the fhadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. The 
“ fun, by turning back without having reached 
‘ Macara, deftroys the fouth and the weftj by 
“ turning back without having rQzch&d Careata, 
** the north and eaft. By returning, when he 
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juft paffed thfe fumnier foiftitial point, lie 
“ makes wealth leciire and grain abundant, 
“ fmce he moves' thus according to . nature ; but 
‘f the fun, by moving unnaturally, excites ter- 


“ rour.” 


Now the HzWw Aftroilomex's agtce, that the 
ift ‘January 1790 Vv'as in the year 4891 of the 
Caliyuga, fourth period, at the beginning 

of which, they fay, the equinoftlal points were 
in the firft degrees of Mijha and 1 'uld ; but they 
are alfo of opinion, that the vernal equiiiox of- 
cillates from the . third oi Mina to the twenty- 
feventh of and back again in 7200 years, 

which they divide into-four and confe- 

quentiy that it moves, in the tw'O intermediate 
j&dc/ar, from the firft to the twenty-feventh of 
and back again in 3600 years; the co¬ 
lure cutting their ecliptick in the firft oi MeJidUi 
which coincides with the firft of at the 

beginning of every fuch ofcillatory period. Va** 
raTia, furnamed Mihjra, or the Sun, from his 
knowledge of Aftronomy, and ufually diftin- 
guiflied by the title of AcMrya, or teacher of 
th.Q Feday lived confefledly, when ih.Q Caliyuga 
was far advanced; and, fince by aftual obferva- 
tion he found the folftitial points in the firft de¬ 
grees of Carcata and Macaray the equitiodlial 
points were at the fame time in the firft of Af/- 
Jha znA xTuld: he lived, therefore, in the year 


...jg 
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3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years 
before ift January 1790, that is, about the year 
499 of our era. This date correfponds with the 
ayandnfa^ or preeeflion, calculated by the rule of 
the Surya Jiddhdnta; for 19° 21' 54 " would be 
the preeeflion of the equinox in 1291 years ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu computation of 54 " annu¬ 
ally, which gives us the origin of the Indian 
Zodiack nearly ; but by Newton’s demonftra- 
tions, which agree as well with the phenomena, 
as the varying denfity of our earth will admit, 
the equinox recedes about 50 " every year, and 
has receded 17“ 55 ' 50 " fince the time of Va- 
ra'ha, which gives us more nearly in our own 
fphere the firft degree of Mdjha in that of the 
Hindus, By the obfervation recorded in older 
Sdjiras, the equinox had gone back 23° 20', or 
about 1680 years had intervened, between the 
age of the Muni and that of the modern aftro- 
nomer: the former obfervation, therefore, rauft 
have been made about 2971 years before i ft 
January 1790, that is, 1181 before Christ.) 

We come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Sdjiras are meant, fays Bhatto't- 
PALA, the books of Para'sara and of other 
Munis % and he then cites from the Pdrdfari 
Sanhjtd the following paflage, which is in mp- 
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3 ulate 4 profe and in aftyle much refemblmg 

Sravifhtadyat paulluiardhantan charah s'is'irb; 
vaiantali pauihnardixdt rohinyantan; faiiraaydly~ 
adas'lefliardhantan grifhmah; pravridas'lefhar-* 
dhat haftantan; chitti'idyat jyeftit’hardhantan 
S'Ui'at; hemantd jyefht’hardhat vaiilin'avaxxtan. ^ 
The fcafon oi Sih'ra is from the fii'ft of 
W JDth^nifhf kk to the middle of that of 

** Vafanta from the middle ci Revatl to the end 
“ of Rphim \ xhsX of Grijhma from the begin- i 
“ ning of Mrigaiiras to the middle of ; 

that of from the middle ofto . 

the end of Hqfia\ that of Sarad from the firfl 
“ of Ohitra to the middle of yyipi'hd\: that of 
“ from the middle of to the 

end of &mm'd/ '^ ■ ' ^ 

‘ This accGupt of the fix JW/h/j feafons, each of 
which is co-extenhve with two ihgns, or four , 
lunar ftations and a half, places the folftitial M 
points, as Var a'ha has aflerted, in the firfl de- 
gree of Dhmijbdha^ and the middle, or 6" 40', 
of JsUJkky while the equinodial points were in 
the tenth degree of Bbarant and 3® 20' of Vis'm 
dc'bdy but, in the time of Vara'ha, the Iblfli- 
tial eolure palled throngh the T oth degree of 
Punar-vafu and 3® 20' of Uttardjhdrd., while the 
■equinodial colure cut the Hindu ccliptick in the : ; 
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iVga and only ftar of that manfion, which, by 
the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgin^ 
froRj the . known longitude of whiGh all oilier 
points in the Zodiack naay be coiioptited. 

It cannot efcape noticev that Para'sar^*; does 
not ufe in this paffage the phrafe at f refent^ 
which occurs in the tejst of Yaraha ; fo that 
the places of the colures might haire been af* 
certained before \m time, and a confiderable 
change might have happened in their true pofi« 
tioii without any change in the phrafes, by 
which the feafons Were diftinguilhed ; as OUJJ 
popular language in allronomy remains unal- 
tered> though the Zodiacal afterifms are now 
removed a whole fign from the places, where 
they have left their names: it isi manifeft* oe^ 
verthelefs, that Para'sara muff haw wTitteri 
withm twehie ce^turm Jhefore the beginning of 
our era, and that fmgle fa£8, as we flialJ prefently 
fhow, leads to very momentous confequences 
in regard to the fyftern of /Wrhn hiilory and 
.-literature*' ^a ..'.v. ^ 

On the comparifon, which might eafily be 
made, between the eolures of PaRa'sar and 
thofe aferibed by Eudoxus tO Chiron, the 
fuppofed affiftant .and inftrudor of the ^rg<h 
■ rttauU^ I lliall fay very little j bccaufe the whole 
Argmautick flory (which neither was, accord- 
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ing to Herodotus, tior^ indeed, could have 
been, originally Grecian)^ appearsj even when 
llrlpped of its poetical and fabulous ornamentsj 
extremely difputablej and, whether it "^as 
founded on a league of the Helladian princes 
and ftates for the purpofe of checking, on a 
favourable opportunity^ the overgrown power 
of Mgypt^ or with a view to lecure the com** 
merce of the Euxine and appropriate the wealth 
of Colchis^ orj as I am difpofed to believe, on 
ah emigration from -Africa and Afa of that 
adventurous race, who had firft been eftablifhed 
Chaldea whatever. In Ihort, gave rife to the 
fable, which the old poets have fo richly e m- 
beliiihed, and the old hiftorians have fo incori- 
fiderately adopted^ it feems to’ roe very clear 
even on the principles of Newton, and oil the 
fame authorities to which he refer that the 
voyage of the Argonauts muft .have preceded 
the year, in which his calculations led him to 
place it. B A T T u s built Cyrene, fays ou r great 
philpfppher, on the fite of Irafay the city of 
ANTiEUs, in the year 633 before Christ ; yet 
he foon after calls Euripylus, with whom the 
Argonauts had a conference, king of Cyrency 
and in both palTages he cites Pindar, whom I 
acknowledge to have been the moft learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now,v if I 
underftand Pindar (which I will not aflert, 
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and ’I neither poflefs nor remember at prefent 
the Scholia^ which I formerly pernfed) the fourth 
Pyth'mi Ode begins with a fhort pahegyrick on ' 
,ARCESiiLAS of Cyrene \ “ Where, fays the 
bard, the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
“ eagles of iJoVE, prophefted of old, when 
Apollo was not abfent from his manfionj 
that B A XT us, the eplonizer of fruitful hybia\, 
having juft left the facred ifle {‘FhefaJ, 

*‘ fhould build a city .excelling in cars, on the 
fplendid breaft of earth, anAywiih tbe fevm-^ : 
*'• teehth generation^ flioiild refer to himfelf the 
prediction of Medea, w'hich that 
princefs of the CokhianSy ikv&t impetuous ■ 
daughter of JEEXES, breathed froiii her im- 
mortal mouth, and thus delivered to the half-. 

“ divine mariners of the warriour 'Jason.” 
From this introdudion to the nobleft and moft 
animated of the poems, it appears, 

that fifteen complete generations had intervened 
between the voyage of Jason and the emigra- . 
tipn of Baxxus 5 ft); tbat, bOnfidering f 
generations as Wan hundred or an hundred 

mid twenty which Newton admits to be 

the <?rer/(7« nxode of computing them, we 
muft place that voyage at leaft five or fix hundred 
years before the time fixed by Newton himfelf, 
according to hls own computation, for the 
Jiuildmg oi Cyrene i ihsi is, eleven ' ot twelve 
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^^drtd and thiriy-thret years before CifRiST j 
an age very near on a medium to that of Par a - 
SAR A. If tbe poet meaiw afterwards to fay^ 
as I underftand him, that Arcksilas, his 
confemporay^, was the eighth in defcent front 
Battus, we fhall draw nearly the fame con- 
clufton, without having recourfe to the un¬ 
natural reckoning of thirty-three or forty years 
to a generation ; for Pindar was forty years 
old, when the Perjians^ having croffed the 
Hellefpojity were nobly refilled at Thermopyla 
and glorioufly defeated at Salanus: he was 
bom, therefore, about the fety-fifth Olympiad^ 
or five hundred and twenty years before our 
era; fo that, by allowing more naturallyyS^v or 
Jfe’oen hundred years to tusenty-three generations', 
we may at a medium, place the voyage of Jason 
about one thoufand one hundred And feventy 
years before our Saviour, or about 
years before the beginning of the Newtonian 
chronology. 

The defcription of the old colures by Eu¬ 
doxus, if we implicitly rely on his-teftimony 
and that of Hipparghus, who was, indif- 
putably, a great aftfonomer for the age, in 
which |he lived, affords, I allow, fufficient 
evidence,, of fome rude oblervation about 937 
years before the Chrijiian epoch; and, if the 
cardinal points had receded from thofe colureS 
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29: lo ' at thfi beginni^^ of the year iCgpi 
and 37® 5a' 30" oil the firfl; oi January ia 
the prefcftt year, they muft have gone back 
3® 23' 20" between the obfervadon iBipiied by 
Para'sar and that recorded by Eudoxus; 
inj other words* 244 years rnuft hawe 


III: 


or. 


elapfed bietween the two obtervations: but, I 
this difquifition having little relation to our 
principal fobjedt, I proceed to the laft couplets > 
of our Indian aftronomer Vaba'ha Mihira, 
wlMoh> though merely allrological and confe- 
^quently abfurd, wiU give occafion to remarks of 
no fmall importance. They imply, that, when . 
the Iblftices not in the firft degrees o£ Carcat» 
and Macaruy motion of the fun is con¬ 
trary to nature, and being caufed, * as the com*^ 
mentator intimates, by fome utpsta^ or preter-r ’ 
natural agency, muft. neceffarily he productive 
of misfortune; and this vain idea fcems to 
indicate a veiy fiiperficial knowledge even of 
the iyftem, which \^ar a ua undertook to ex- . 
plain} but he might have adopted it; folely as a 
religious tenet, om the authority of Garga, ; 
a prieft of eminent fan(ftity, who expreffes the ' 


fanie wild notion in the following couplet: 




tifte' 

I® 


. Yada nivqrtate’praptah (ravKhtamuttarayane, , ' 
' Ailefcan dacftune’praptaCtadavidyanmahadbhayan 

“ When letnrns* not 
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Dhanijhfha in the northern folftice, or not 
having reached Jsl^pa in the fouthern, then 
“ let a man feel great apprehenfion of danger.” 

Para SARA himlelf entertained a fimilar opi¬ 
nion, that any irregularity in the folftices would 
indicate approaching calamity: Tadaprdpto 
•vaijhmvdntam, fays he, udanmdrge prepadyat^, 
dacjhini ajlejhdm 'vd mabdbhaydya, that is, 
“ When, having reached the end of Sravand, 
“ in the northern path, or half of As'MJbd. in 
the fouthern, he ftill advances, ii is a caule of 
great fear.” This notion poflibly had its rife, 
before the regular preceffion of the cardinal 
points had been obferved ; but wx may alfo re¬ 
mark, that fome of the lunar manfions were 
confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu¬ 
nate; thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, or¬ 
dains, that certain rites lhall be performed un-r 
der the influence of a happy Naajhatra\ and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a eonftellation, the moft learned commen- 
tator gives Ardrd zxids Rdniatt as examples of 
ill omened names, appearing by delign to fkip 
over others, that muft firft have occurred to 
him. Whether lyhanijht'hd and As'ISjhd were 
inaufpicious or profperous, I have not learned ; 
but, whatever might be the ground of Var a - 
HA s aftrological rule, we may colle<ft from his 
aftronomy, which was grounded on-obfervation. 
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folftice had receded at kafi 23° 20' be* 
tween his time and that of Parasaraj for* 
though he refers his pofition to they%^-''> inftead 
of the lunar manji^ns^ yet all the Pandits^ with 
whom I have converfed on the fubjedt, unani- 
Btoufly alTert, that the firft degrees of Mdfia 
and Afwin\ are coincident: fince the two an** 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of the Zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their 
days; and we know from the comment on the 
Surya Siddhdnta, that the lunar month, by which 
all religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, was 
in ufe before the folar. When M. Bailly 
alks, “ why the Hindus eftablifhed the begin- 
ning of the preceffion, according to their ideas 
“ of it, in the year of Christ 499,” to which 
his calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, 
becaufe in that year xhQ vernal equinox was 
found by obfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick; and fmce they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame pofition in the firft 
year of the Caliyuga^ they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time 
of Vara'ha, and to account for Parasara’s 
obfervation by fuppofmg ah utp&ta^ or prodigy. 

To what purpofe, it may be afked, have we 
afcertained the age of the ATttmV? Who was 
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Para'sara? Who was Gar GA ? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whofe age 
may theirs be compared? What light will 
thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of Indict or 
of mankind ? I am happy in being able to an- 
fwer thofe quellions with confidence and preci- 
fion. 

All the Brdbmens agree, that only one Pa¬ 
ra sara is named in their facrcd records; that 
he compofed the aftronomical book before-cited, 
and a law-tradl, which is now in my pofleffion; 
that he was the grandfon of Vasisht’h a, an¬ 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works are 
ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'- 
M A> king of Ayddhyay that he was the father of 
Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were arranged in 
the form, which they now bear, and whom 
Crishna himfelf names with exalted praife 
in the Gkd ; fo that, by the admillion of the 
Bandits themfelves, we find only three genera¬ 
tions between two of the Ra'mas, whom they 
confider as im-dicratlt portions of the divinity; 
and Para'sar might have lived till the begin¬ 
ning of the Caliyugay which the miftaken doc¬ 
trine of an ofeillation in the cardinal points has 
compelled the Hindus to place 1920 years too 
early. This errour, added to their fandful ar¬ 
rangement of the four ages, has been the fource 
of many abfurdities; for they infift, that VaT* 
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, whom they cannot but allow to have beeit 
contemporary with Ram achandea, lived ia 
the age of Vya'sa, tvho confulted him on the 
compofition of i^, ^^hdbharaty and who was 
IperfonaHy known to BALARA'MAj the brother 
of CEisiiNAb: when a very learned Brahmen. 
had repeated to me an agreeable ftory of a coa» 
verlation between Valmi c and Vva'sa, I ex*^ 
prelfed my fiirprife at an interview between two 
bards, whofe ages were feparated by a period of 
^64,000 years ; but he foon reconciled himfelf 
to fo monftrous an anachronifm, by obferving 
that the longevity of the Munis was preterna¬ 
tural, and that no limit could be fet to divine 
power. By the fame recourfe to miracles or to 
prophecy, he would have anfwered another ob- 
jedioii equally fatal to his chronological fyHein: 
it is agreed by all, that the lawyer Y a'g y aw al- 
CYA was an attendant on the court of Janaca, 
whofe daughter Si't a' was the conftant, but 
unfortunate, wife of the great R am a, the herd 
of VA'nMic’s poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, 
at the very opening of his work, which hOw 
lies before me, names both Para'sar and Vy- 
a'sa among twenty authors, whofe trads form 
the body of original Indian law. By the way, 
fince Vasisht’ha is more than once named in 
iBt Mdnavifanbitdy V^^^^^ may be certain, that the 
laws afcribed to Menu* in whatever age they 
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have been fixft promulgated, could not 
have received the form, in which we now fee 
them, above three thou/and'j 6 zx& ago. The age 
and funftions of Garga lead to confetiuences 
yet more intereftingi he wag confelTedly the 
purohita^ or officiating prjief):, of Crishna him- 
felf, who, when only a herdfman’s bey at Mat'^ 
hardy revealed his divine charadi-er to Gaiiga^ 
by running to him with more thaii mortal be¬ 
nignity on his countenance, when the prieft had 
invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter was emi-* 
nent fot her piety and her learning, and the 
Brahmans admit, without confidering the cort- 
fequence of their admifllon, that the is thus ad-* 
drelTed in the Veda itfelf: Yata ufdhnmn no vd 
Jamopi, Ga^rgi, hjha ddityo dydmurdhdnan tapa^ 
tiy dyd vd bhumin tapati^ bhumyd fiibhran tapaii, 
Ucdn tapatiy ahtaran tapatyanantaran tapati j or, 
That fun, O daughter:Of Garga, than which 
“ Nothing is higher, to which nothing is equal, 
“ enlightens the fummit of the fky; with th« 
“ Iky enlightens the earth j with the earth en- 
“ lightens the lower worlds j enlightens the 
“ higher worlds, enlightens other worlds; it 
“ enlightens the breaft, enlightens all befides 
“ the breaft.” From thefe fa£ts, which the 
Brahmans cannot deny, and from thefe concef- 
fions, which they unanimoully make, we may 
reafonably infer, that if Vya'sa was not the 
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lofer of tlie he added at leaft fome- 

thing of his own to the fcattered firagments of a 
more ancient work, or perhaps to the ioofe tra¬ 
ditions, which he had colleded ; but, whatever 
be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu fcrip- 
tures, we may fafely conelude, that iht Mofaick 
and Indian chronologies are perfed:ly confiftcnt; 
that Menu, fon of Brahma', was the A'dima^ 
or JirJi\^ created mortal, and confequently our 
Abam j that Menu, child of the Sun, was pre- 
ferved with fivsn others, in a bahkra or capa¬ 
cious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and muft, 
therefore, be our Noah; that Hiranvacasipu, 
the giant with a golden axe^ and Fali or Bah\ 
were impious and arrogant monarchs, and, moft 
probably, our Nimrod and Belus; that the 
three Ramas, two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third, not only valiant in war, 
but the patron of agriculture and wW, which 
derives an epithet from his name, were different 
reprefentsitlons of the Grecian Bacchus, and 
either the Ra'ma of Scripture, or his colony 
perfonified, or the Sun firff adored by his idol¬ 
atrous family, that a confiderable emigration 
bom Chaldea mio Greece^ Italy.^ and India, hap¬ 
pened about twelve centuries before the birth of 
our Saviour; that Sa'cy A, or S i's a k, about two 
hundred years after Vya'SA, cither in perfon or 
by a colony from Egypt^ imported mto this 
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OTntry the inild hereify of the ancient Baud^ 
dhas\ and that the dawn of true Indian \x\horj 
appears only three or four centuries before the 
Chrijiian era, the preceding ages being clouded 
by allegory or fable- 

As a fpeciinen of that fabling and allegorizing 
fpirit, which has ever induced the Brahmens to 
difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, philofo- 
phy, and religion, I produce a paflage from the 
Bbdgavaty which, however ftrange and ridi¬ 
culous, is very curious in itfelf and clofely con- 
nefted with the fubjeO: of this eflay; it is taken 
from the fifth Scandha^ or feilion, which is 
written in modulated profe. “ There are fome, 
“ fays the Indian author, who, for the purpofe 
“ of meditating intenfely on the holy fon of 
“ Vasude'va, imagine yon celeftial fphere to 
“ reprefent the figure of that aquatick animal. 


its head 


being 


“ which we call Sis'umdra 
“ turned downwards, and its body bent in a 
“ circle, they conceive Dhruva^ or the pole-ftar, 
to be fixed on the point of its tail; on the 
** middle part of the tail they fee four ftars, Pre- 
jdpati^ Agni, Indra^ Dherma, and on its bafe 
two others, Dhatrt and Vidhdtn: on its 
“ rump are the SeptarJIis^ or feven ftars of the 
“ Sacata^ or Wain ; on its back the path of the 
“ Sun, czBtA Ajavidbly ox tho Series of Kids; 
on its belly the Gangd of the Iky : Punarvafu 
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** and Pujhya gleam refpedively on its right and 
left haunches j A'rdra and As lejhd on its right 
“ and left feet or Jins-^ Abhijit XJttardJhad ’hd 

“ in its right and left noftrils; Sravand and 
“ Purvdjbad'havx its right and left eyes; iO>hd- 
niJhpM and Mula on its right and left ears* 
“ Eight conftellations, belonging to the fummer 
“ folftice, Mogbd, Furvap’halgum^ XJttaraf haP 
“ guntyHaJiiiy Ckitrd, Swdt'i, Vijdd hdyAmrddhdy 
maybe conceived in the ribs of its left fide; and 
“ as many afterifms, connedted with the winter 
“ folftice, Mrigas iras, Kohbh, Critticd, Bharanl, 
“ AJwinl, Rev at) y Uttarabhadrapadd, Purvahba- 
“ drapadd, may be imagined on the ribs of its 
“ right fide in an inverfe order: let Satabhijhd 
“ and JyiJhPhd be placed on its right and left 
“ fhoulders. In Its upper jaw is Agaftya^ in its 
“ lower Tama •, in its mouth the planet Man- 
“ gala ; in its part of generation, Sanais chara ; 
“on its hump, VrihoJ'pati\ in its breaft, the 
“ Sun; in its heart, Ndrdyan ; in its front the 
“ moon; in its navel, Us anas ; on its two nip- 
“ pies the two Afwinas ; in its afcending and 
“ defcending breaths, Budba ; on its throat, 
“ Rdbu'y in all its limbs, Cdtus^ or comets; and 
** in its hairs, or briftles, the whole multitude of 
ftars.” It is neceflary to remark, that, al¬ 
though the sis umdra bp generally defcribed as 
the fea-hogy or porpoifey whichwe frequently 

F 2 
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Jiave feen playing in the Ganges^ yet fufmar, 
'which feettis derived from the Sanfcrit^ means 
in Perjian a large lizard: the paflage jiift exhi¬ 
bited rpay neverthelefs relate to an animal of 
the cetaceous order, and poffibly to the dolphin 
of the ancients. Before I leave the fphere of 
the Hindus^ 1 cannot help mentioning a lingular 
fa£|:; in the Sanfcrit language Wicjha means a 
conjlellation and a bear^ fo that Mabarcpa may 
denote either a great bear or a great ajierifm. 
Etymologifts may, perhaps, derive the Megas 
arctos of the Greeks from an Indian compound 
yi underftood; but I will only obferve, with 
the wild American, that a bear with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagina¬ 
tion of any one, who had feen the animal. I 
may be permitted to add, on the fuhjedl of the 
Indian Zodiack, that, if I have erred, in a for¬ 
mer effay, where the longitude of the lunar 
manfions is computed from the firft ftar in our 
conftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
errour by the very learned and ingenious M. 
Baill V, who relied, I prefume, on the m^ko- 
rity of M. Le Gentil ; the origin of the Hindu 
Zodiackj according to the Surya Siddhdnta, muft 
l>e nearly 19° 21' 54^ in our fphere, and the 
longitude of Chitrd, or the Spike, muft of courfe 
Ims 199® 21' 54*' from the vernal equinox; but, 
fjiKe it is difficult by that computation, to ar- 
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range the twenty-feven manfions and their fe- 
veral ftars, as they are delineated and enumerated 
in the Retnamdla, I muft for the prefent fup^ 
pofe with M. Bailly, that the Zodiack pi the 
Hindus had two origins, one conftant and the 
other variable; and a farther inquiry into the 
fubjedt muft be referved for a feafon of retire¬ 
ment and leifure. 
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AFGHAN? BEING DESCENDED FROM THE JEWS. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


This account of the jifghhns may lead to a 
very interefting difcovery. We learn from 
Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wander¬ 
ing journey, came to a country called Arfareth j 
where, we may fuppofe, they fettled : now the 
Afghans are faid by the beft Ferf an hiftorians 
to be defcended from the fews} they have 
traditions among themfelves of flich a defcent; 
and it is even alTerted that their families are 
diftinguifhed by the names of yewijh tribes, 
although, fince their converfion to the Ifaniy 
they ftudioufly conceal their origin ; the Pujhto 
language, of which I have feen a didionary, 
has a manifeft refemblance to the Chaldaick\ 
and a confiderable diftrid under their dominion 
is called Hazareh^ or Hazarety which might eali- 
ly have been changed into the word ufed by 
Esdras. I flrongly recommend an inquiry into 
the literature and hiftory of the Afghans. 






W "THE ANTIQUITY 

OF 

THE INDIAN ZODIACK. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M. Montdcla feems 
to treat with extreme contempt), that the 
divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from 
the Greeks or Arabs^ but, having been known 
in this country from time immemorial, and 
being the fame in part with that ufed by other 
nations of the old Hindu race, was probably 
invented by the firft progenitors of that race 
before their difperfion. “ The Indians^ he fays, 
“ have two divilions of the Zodiack j one, like 
“ that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, and 
“ confining of twenty^-feven equal parts, by 
“ which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
“ the night; another relating to the fun, and* 
“ like ours, containing twelve figns, to which. 
“ they have given as many names correfppnding 
“ with thofe, which we have borrowed from 
“the Greeks A AH that is trqe; but he 
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adds : “ It Is highly proBable that they received 
“ them at foinc time or another by the inter- ' 
** vention of the Arabs ; for no man, furely, 
“can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
“ divifion of the Zodiack formed, according to 
“ fome authors, by the forefathers of mankind 
“ and ftiil preferved among the Hindus.’* . Now 
I undertake to prove, that the /Ww/z Zodiack 
was npt borrowed .mediately or diredly from 
ikt Arabs or Greeks \ and, fince the folar divi^; ' 

' ' '''k' 

fori of it in India ls the fune in fubftance with 
that rifed in Gm’f-f’, we may reafpnably con¬ 
clude, that both Greeks an(J received it 

from ari/ oldcr nation, who f rfl: gave names to-' 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both* 
Greeks, and. Hindus, &s their f milarity in lani*‘... 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a com¬ 
mon deicent. " . 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that 
“ the time, when ^ftroriomy received* 

its moft confiderable improvement, from which ' 
it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined,' 

“ Was either the age, when the Arabs, who^ 
eftablilhed themfelves in Perjia and Sogdiana,' 

“ had a great intercourft with the Hindus, ksP*. 
“ that, when the Iwcceirons of CtiBNGi'z united' 

“ both Arabs and /f/Wzzj under one vail doini- ' 

“ nion.’* It is not the obje£l of this elTay^ to' 

" corred the Mflorieal errors in the paffage laft” 

’'li* 
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citedi, nor to defend the aftronomers of Indta 
from the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to 
the figure of the earth and the diftances of thfi 
heavenly bodies ; a chargCj which MontuclA 
very boldly makes on the authority, I believe, 
of father Souc LET : I will only remark, that in 
our oonverfations with the we muft, 

never confound the fyftem of the yyautijhicas^ 
or mathematical aftronomers, with that of the 
Pauranicas, or poetical fabulifts ; for to fuch a 
confufion alone muft w e impute the many mlf- 
takes of Europems on the fubjed; of Indian 
fcienee. A venerable mathematioian of this 
province, named Ra'machandra, now in 
his eightieth year, vifited me lately at Crijhnan-" 
agar:, and part of his difcourfe was fo applicable 
to the inquiries, which I was then makings 
that, as foon as he left me, I committed it to 
writing. ‘‘ The Pauranics, he faid, will tell 
you, that our earth is a plane figure ftudded 
with eight mountains, and furrounded by 
“ feven feas of milk, nedar, and other fluids j 
“ that the part, which we inhabit, is one of 
“ feven iflands, to which eleven finaller ifles 
** are fubordinate ; that a God, riding on a 
“ huge elephant, guards each of the eight 
■“ regions; and that a mountain of gold fifes 
*' and gleams in the centre; but we bdieve the 
“ earth to be fhaped like a Cndamba fruit, or 
Ipheroidal, and admit only four oceans . cf 

'It 
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fait water, all wliicli: we name from the four , 
cardinal points, and in which are many great 
'* peninfulas with innumerahle illands r they 
will tell you, that a dragon’s head fwallows 
“ the moon, and thus caufes an eclipfe ; but we 
know, that the fuppofed head and tail of the 
“ dragon mean only the nodes, or points formed 
“• by interfeilionsf of the eciiptick and the 
“ moon’s orbit r in they have imagined 

a fyftem, which exifts only in their fancy ; 
but we confider nothing as true Without luch 
■“ evidence. as cannot be queftioned.’■ I could 
aiot perfedly underftand the' old Gymnofophift, 
when he told me, that the Or C?>r/e 

SigNs {for fo he called the Zodiaek) Was like 
^.Dhuftwa flower i meaning Datum^ to 
which tile name has been foftencd, and 

the flower of which is conical or fbaped like a 
funnel: at firft | thought, that he alluded to a 
projedion of the liemifphere on the plane of 
the colure, and to the angle formed by the 
cdiptlckand equator; but a younger aftronomer 
named Vina yaca, who came afterwards to 
fee me, affured me that they meant only the 
circular mouth of the funnel, or the bafe of 
the cone, and that it wa§ ufual among their 
ancient writers, to borrow from fruits and 
flowers their appellations of feveral plane and 
,fblid. figures. v-'v. ' ■ :' ^/1f 

i, From the.two Br&hmanSf .vA\oxsv l have juft 





the INDIAN zodiack:. 

I learned the followljig curious paiticu- 
!ars j and you may depend on my accuracy in 
i'ep<;^alu 3 g them, fince I wrote them in their pre- 
feTi00|< ^nd corrected what I had writteti, til! 
they pronouiiced it perfed:. They divide a 
great circle, as we do, into three hundred and 
fixty degrees, called by them anfas or porlio?ts ; 
of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the 
twelve figns in this order: 


A'lepa^ the Ram. 
Vrlpm^ the Bull. 
ATifhtinay^^d Pair. 
Caveat' the Crab. 
Slnhay the Lion. 
Canyhy the Virgin. 


S. 


12 . 


the Balance. 
Vryhehica^ the Scorpion. 
DhanuSf the Bow. 
Macara^ the Sea-Monller. 
Cutnhha^ the Ewer. 

Minai the Filh. 


The figures of tlie twelve afterifms, thus de¬ 
nominated with refped to the fun, are fpeci- 
fied, by Sri PETi, author of the Pa’tnamdla, in 
Sanjerit vexit^ ; whieh I produce, as ray vouch¬ 
ers, in the original with a verbal traullation: 

Mefhadayo nama lamanarupij 
Vinagadad nyana mit’hunam nriyugniatp, 

Fradipas afye dadhati carabhyam 
Navi ftiiita varin'i canyacaiviu 
Tula tuliibhrit pretimaaapanir 
Dhanur dhanufliman hayawat parangah, 

Mtigananali fyan macaro’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandhe nero ritftaghat'am dadhanah, 
AnyKnyapuchch’habhimuc’ho hi minah 
Matfyadwayam fwaft’halacharinonil. 
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The ra>}iy bull^ crah^ Uon^ and fcorpion^ have 
•* the figures of thofe five animals refpe£kively: 
“ the fair are a damfel playing on a Vika and 
“ a youth wielding a mace: the virgin ftands 
“ on a boat in water, holding in one hand a 
lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn; the ba^ 
lance is held by a weigher with a weight in 
** one hand: the bow by an archer, whofe hin- 
“ der parts are like thofe of a horfc : the fea-* 
** monjler has the face of an antelope : the eiver 
is a waterpot borne on the fboulder of a man, 
“ who empties it; the JiJh are two with their 
heads turned to each others tails j and all thefe 
“ are fuppofed to be in fuch places as fuit their 
feveral niatures.’* 

To each of the twenty-fiven lunar ftations, 
which they call nacjhatras^ they allow thirteen 
anjas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes j and their names appear in the order 
of the figns, but without any regard to the 
figures of them: 


Asnuttii. 

Maghk* 

Mula. 

Bharanl. 

Purva p’halgunl* 


Critic^. 

Uttara p^kalguni. 

Uttarafliad'ha, 

Rohmi* 

Hafta. 

Sravanhm 

Mrlgqftras. 

Chitrh^ 

Dhanifht'a^ 

AVdra, 

Swati. 

Satabhiilia. 

Punarvafu. 

nfaeh^. 

Purva bhadrapada* 

Pttfhya, 

Anur^dh^. 

U ttarabhadrapada. 

9. Aslefha. 

JyeJbPh^* T}. 

R^vatl# 







































































































































































































Between the tweaty-firfl and twenty-fecon^ 
conftellations, we find in the plate three ftars 
called ; but they are the laft quarter of 

the afterifin immediately preceding, or the lat¬ 
ter Ajldr^ as the word Is commonly pro¬ 
nounced. A complete revolution of the moon, 
with refpe<a to the ftars, being made in twenty- 
feven days, odd hours, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfed exadnefs being either not attained 
by the Hindus or not required by them, they 
fixed on the number twenty-feven, and inferted 
Abhijit for fome aftrological purpofe in their 
nuptial ceremonies. The drawing, from which 
the plate was engraved, fee,ms intended to repre- 
fent the figures of the twenty-feven conftella¬ 
tions, together yv'iihAbbijit^ as they are defcribed 
in three ftanzas by the author of the Retna- 
mdld; 

1. Turaganiuc’haf4idricfli;un yonirupam cfljuviibbann, 
Sacat'afapiam at’liain'afybttamangena tulyain, 
Man'igrihas'ara chacrabhani s albpamam bhaiii, 
Sayanafadris'amanpclichatra paryancaxupam. 

2. Haftacarayutam dha niauiSicafattiam 

diianyat pravalopamam, 

Dhrifhyain ibrana fanaibhasa balinlbham, 
fatcuud'alabham paiara} 

Crudhyatcefarivicratnena fadris am, 
sayyatao^nam param, 

Anyad dcntivilafavat ft’h'vtatnalah 
s'rmgat a>eavya<ii Maoi. 






3. TnVicramabham cha^ mridaiigampam, 

Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabhamj 
Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 

Itycvam as wadibbachacraTvipatn* 

« A horfe’s head ; yont or bbaga ; a razor; a 
“ wheeled carriage j the head of an antelope; 

** a gem; a houfe; an arrow; a wheel; an- 
“ other houfe; abedftead; another bedftead; a 
“ hand; a pearl; a piece of coral; a feftoon of 
“ leaves; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear- 
“ ring ; the tail of a fierce lion; a couch ; the 
“ tooth of a wanton elephant, near which is the 
“ kernel of the s'rmgdtaca nut; the three foot- 
“ fteps of Vishnu ; a tabor j a circular jewel; 
“ a two-faced image; another couch; and a 
“ fmaller fort of tabor: fuch are the figures of 
“ J/wirii and the reft in the circle of lunar con- 
** ftellations.” 

The Hindu draughtfman has very ill rCpre- 
fented moft of the figures j and he has tranf- 
pofed the two JJbdrat as well as the two Bba- 
drapadi'y but his figure of Jbhijit, which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa, a curious water-plant de- 
fcribed in a feparate effay. In Sanjcrit 

book the figures of the fame conilellations are 

thus varied: 

A horfe’s head. A ftraight tail. A conch. 

Yom or bbaga. Two liars S. to N. A winno wing fan. 

Aflame. Two, N. to S. Another. 
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iCwaggon. A hand. 

A cat’s A pearl. 
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An arrow** 

A tabor. 

A circle of f^ars. 

A ftafF for burdens. , 
The beam of a balance. 



One bright ftar. Red faffron. 


A bow. A feftoon 

A child’s pencil. A fnake. 


A feftoon. 


9. A dog’s tail. 18. Aboar’s head. 27. A fi£h. 

From twelve of the afterilms juft enumerated 
are derived the names of the twelve [ndtan 
months in the ufual form of patronymicks; for 
the Paurdnics^ who reduce all nature to a fy- 
ilem of emhlematical mythology, fuppofe a ce- 
leftial nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the God So'ma, or 
LunuSy having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii> or months, who are 
named after their feveral mothers; but the 
yyauti/hicas aflert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day, 
when it entered the nacjbatra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner, in which 
the derivatives are formed, will heft appear by a 
comparifon of the months with their feverid 
conftellations: 

AsWina. Chaitra. 


Cartica. 


8. Vaifac’ha. 


Margas irfha. 
4. Paufha. 
M%ha. 
P'halguna. 


Jyaifht’ha, 


A'fhara. 

Sravana. 


12. Bhadra. 
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The third month is alfo called A grab ay am 
(whence the common word Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrtgastras. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verfes, in which the Hindus have a 
cuftom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnected, and. of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure: thus 
|)y putting tsetb for thirty-two, Rudra for ele¬ 
ven, Jeafon for fix, arrow or element for five, 
oceaUf Veda , ox age^ for four, Ra'ma,/ r*?, or 
quality for three, eye^ or Cuma'ra for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
four lines, which exprefs the number of ftars in 
each of the twenty-feven afterifms. 

Vabni tri ritwifliu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Banas'winetra s ara bhucu yngabdhi ramah, 

Rudiabdbiramagunavtdas'ata dwiyugma, 

Denta budhairabhihitafa crainas 6 bhatkah. 

That is: “ three, thr^, fix ; five, three, one ; 
four, three, five j five, two, two; five, one^ 
** one} four, four, three; eleven, four and 
** three j three, four, a hundred} two, two, 
“ thirty-two: thus have the ftars of the lunar 
conftellations, in order as they appear, been 
** numbered by the wife^ 

If the ftanza was corredly repeated to me, the 
two Afidrds axe confidered as one afterifm, and 
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«/ as three feparate ftars ; but I fufped an 
error in the third line, becaufe or iwo 

and Jive would fuit the metre as well as tdMrd- 
ma^ and becaufe there were only three F^das 
in the early age, when, it is probable, the ftars 
were enumerated and the technical vei'fe com- 
pofed. 

Two lunar ftations, or mmjlons^ and a quar¬ 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one figh; and 
nine ftations correlpond with four figns: by 
counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty 
minutes from, the lirft ftar in the head of the 
Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of 
jdfwiruy and lhall be able to afcertain the other 
ftars with fufficient accuracy; but firft let us 
exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacksy 
denoting the manfions, as in the Vdrdnes alma¬ 
nack, by the firft letters or fyllables of their 
names; 


Months. 

ATwIn 
Cartic 
A'grahayan 
Paufli 

Magh 
P^hilguu 
Chaitr 
Vaifac’h 

VOL. lU 


SoiAR A.3TERI9MS. 

Mefli 
Vriih 
Mifhun 
Carcat' 4*. 

Sink 
Canya 
TuLt 

Vrifchic 8 * 


f 


A 

3c 

4 

Jf 

a 

F 

4 

m 

3 U 
4 

ch 


Mansions. 

+ bh + - 
-f r 6 •+ • 


- + 


+ 


4 

M 

3 P' 


+ p -f- sX 3 . 


+ PU -f- 
+ h 4- 


+ 


+ 


JK_ 

ch 

3v 


+ a + j 18^ 






nmrffy 



A'£har 

Sravan 

Bhadr 
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SoifAK AftTEHJSMS. 

1 Dhan 
Macar 
Cumbh 

Mm 12 . “T' + “ 




AlAN 3 t(W«. 

mu + pu + 
^ + S + 

dh 

pfi 


S 


4 

dh 

% 

3 


+ 

+ r. 27. 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in each 
manfion, as they follow in order: 


Lunar Mansions. 
Afwlm. 

Bharani- 

Critic^ 

Rolunu 

MrigaCra^^ 

A'rdra^ 

Punarvafu. 

Pufhya. 

As'ie{ha. 

Magha. 

Purvap’lialguni. 

Uttaraplialgunl. 

Hafta. 

Chitra* 

Swki. 

Visac’ha. 

Anuradha. 

Jyelht’ha. 


Solar Asterisms. 


Stars* 


Ram. 


Bull. 


Pair. 


Crab. 

Lion. 


Virgin. 


Balance. 


Scorpion. 


Bow. 


^hrecy in and near the head. 
^hrecy in the tail. 

S’tpcy of the Pleiads. 
jR'w, in the head and neck. 

A T[hreey in or near the feet, 
y perhaps in die Galaxy. 

Oncy on the knee. 

\ Fmfy in the heads, bread 
/ and flioulder. 

Threey in the body andclaM'S. 
Fivey in the face and mane. 
Fi*uey in the leg and haunch* 
Two^ one in the tail. 

Twoy on the arm and zo-ne. 
, Fivey near the hand. 

^ OnSy in the fpike. • 

Oney in the N. Scale. 

Foury beyond it. 

Foufy in the body. 

Threey in the tail. 

\ Elevetty to the point of the 




arrow. 
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I ., 

PiWkfliara, 
tJttarfifhkra. 

SrayanL 
Dhaniflit'^, 

Satabliiflha. -- 

Piirvji^bhadrapada. Fifli. 
Ottarabhadrapadii. -- 

Rcvafc^f. . - 


.SatAR Aitkrisms. Stars. 

V Tim^ in the leg* 


Ewer. 


Sea monfter. Two^ in the horn. 

-- Sr6m^Tn the tail. 

Four^ in the arm. 

Many^ in the ftream. 

Two^ hi the fir It fifii. 

%ivoy in the cord# 

\ Thirty-Huo^ in the fecond 
/ fifli and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the 
memorial verfe in the Retnamdla^ I have pre¬ 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fomc terrerh;al things 
with fo little fnnilitude, that we muft not im¬ 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation of objects 
merely celeftial: he feems particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhamjbdd. 

For the aflillance ot thofe, who may be 
inclined to re-examine tlie twenty-feven con- 
ftellations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees, to which the naejhatra^ 
extend refpe£tively from the firft ftar in the 
afterifm of Aries^ which we now fee near the 
beginning of the fign Taurus, as it was placed 
in the ancient fphere. 
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N. 

D. M. 

N. 

D. M. N. D. 


I. 

13®. 20'. 

X 

1330. 20'. XIX. 2S3°. 

20'* 

11 . 

26°. 40'. 

XI, 

146“. 40. XX. 266®. 

4O'. 

III. 

40®. o'. 

xri. 

i6c3". o'. XXL 280®. 

O'-r 

IV. 

53 “- 20'- 

XIII. 

173°. 20'. XXII. 293®. 

20'. 

V. 

66®. 40'. 

XIV. 

186°. 40'. XXIII. 306®. 

40'* 

VI. 

80°. o'. 

XV. 

200°. o'. XXIV. 320'. 

o'. 

VII. 

93®. 20'. 

XVI. 

213®. 20'. XXV. 333®. 

20'. 

VIII. 

106®. 40'. 

XVII. 

226“. 40'. XXVI. 346“. 

40'. 

IX. 

120®. o'. 

XVIII. 

240®- 0'., XXVII.360®. 

o'. 


The afterifms of the JirJi column are in the 
figns of Taurus^ Gemini^ Cancer^ Leo ; thofe of 
the Jecond^ in VirgOy Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius; 
and thofe of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius^ 
Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much, therefore, 
in any feries of three conftellations ; for, by 
counting 13^ zo. forwards and backwards, we 
find the fpaces occupied by the two extremes, 
and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to 
the middlemoft. It is not meaned, that the 
divifion of the Hindu Zodiack into fuch fpaces 
is exa£t to a minute, or that every ftar of each 
afterifm rauft neceffarily be found in the fpace 
to which it belongs; but the computation will 
be accurate enough for our purpofe, and no 
lunar manfion can be very remote from the 
path of the moon : how Father Souciet could 
dream, that Vifdcha was in the Northern 
Crown, I can hardly comprehend; but it fur- 
pafles all comprehenfion, that M. Bailey 
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fhould copy his dream, and give reafons to 
fupport it; efpecially as four ftars, arranged 
pretty much like thofe in the Indian figure, 
prefent themfelves obvioufly near the balance 
or the fcorpion. I have not the boldness to 
exhibit the individual ftars in each manfion, 
diftinguifhed in Bayer’s method by Greek 
letters; becaufe, though I have little doubt, 
that the five ftars of in the form of a 

wheel, are n, y, t, of the Lion, and thofe of 
Mu/a^ y, Pj T, (T. V ,«, I, iTj of the Sagittary, 
and though I think many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is lefs than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I muft wait, until fome young Hindu aftro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conflellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanfcrit 
language: the only ftars, except thofe in the 
Zodiacky that have yet been diftiniftly named to 
me, are the Septarjhiy Dhruva^ Arundhatty 
Vijhaupad, Mdtrimandely and, in the fouthern 
hemifphere, AgaJiyOy or Canopus. The twenty- 
feven Toga ftars, indeed, have particular names, 
in the order of the naejhatrasy to which they 
belong; and finee we learn, that the Hindus 






join the names of twenty-feven or diyi- 

fions of the EcUptick. 


Ganda. Parigha* 

*' Vriddhi. Siva* 

Dhruva* Siddha* 

Yyaghata* Sidhya, 

Herjhatia, Sabha, 

Vajra* Sucra. 

Jfrij. Brahnatu 

Vyaiifiita* Indra. 

Vartyas* Yaidhritu 



Vtihcamhha. 

PrUl 


A’yujhmat, 
Sauhhagya, 
Sob ham. 


Atlganda^ 

Sucarman* 

JDhnti. 


Having fliown in whfit manner the Hmdui 
arrange' the flara with refpedl to the 

fun and moon, let ais proceed to , our principal 
fubjedt, tbe antiquity of. that, double arrangements 
In the firll place, the were always ' 

too proud to borrow their fcienee from the 
Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of MMch- 
cfjhas, as they call thofe, who are ignorant of 
the VMas, and have not iludied the language of 
the Gods : they have often repeated to me the 
fragment of an old vcrfe, which they now ufe 
proverbiallj', na nicho ^avandtparah, or no baje 
creature can be lower than a Tavan-, by which , 
name they formerly meant an Ionian or Greeks . 
and DOW mean a Mogul, or, generally, ok Mufek 
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men. When I mentioned to different Pandits^ 
at federal times and in feveral places, the opinion 
of Mont UCLA, they could not prevail on them- 
felves to oppofe it by ferious argument; but 
foroe laughed heartily j others, with a farcaftiek 
, fmile, faid it was a pleafant imagination ; and | 
all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenfy. In fa6t, although the figures of the '> 
twelve Indian figns bear a wonderful refem- 
blance to thofe of the Grecian^ yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature 
of the variation proves them to be original; nor 
is the refemblance more extraordinary than that, 
which has often been obferved, between our 
Gothick days of the week and thofe of the Hin¬ 
dus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, 
and (what is yet more fmgular) revolve in the 
fame order: Ravi, the Sun; Soma, the Moon ; 
Mangala, Tuifco ; Budha, Woden ; Vribajpati, 
Thor; Sucm, Freya; Smi, Sater; yet no man 
ever imagined, that the Indians borrowed fo re¬ 
markable an arrangement from the Goths or 
Germans, On the planets I will only obferve, 
that SucRA, the regent of Venus, is, like all the 
reft, a male deity, named alfo Usanas, and 
believed to be a fage of infinite learning j but 
ZoHRAH, the Na'hi''d of the Perjians) is a 
goddefs like the Freya of our Saxon progeni¬ 
tors: the drawing, therefore, of the planets. 
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wliicb. was brought into hengal by Mr. John¬ 
son, relates to the fyftemi and repre- 

feats genii fuppofed to prefide over them, 
exa£ily as they are defcribed by the poet Ha'’- 
TiFi':; He bedecked the firmament with ftars, 
J‘ and ennobled this ea^th with the race of 
“ he gently turned the aurpiclous new moon of 
the feftival, like a bright jewel, round the 
ankle of thefky ; he placed ihjc Hindu 
“ t u rn on the feat of that reftive elephant, the 
retolving fphere, and put the rainbow into' 
“ his hand, as a hook to coerce the intoxicated 
beafl; he made filken firings of fun-beams 
for the lute of Venus; and prefented Jtjpi- 
“ TER, who faw the felicity of true religion, 
with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow 
‘‘ of the fky became that of Mars, when he 
‘‘ was honoured with the command of the celef- 
‘‘ tial hod: j for G od conferred fovereignty on 
“ the Sun, and fquadrons of ftars were his 




The names and forms of the lunar conftella- 
'tions, efpcially of Bharant and Abhijit^ indicate 
a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient 
people; and they differ entirely from thofe of 
the Arabian in which the' very ftrft 

afteriftn appears in the dual number, becaufe it 
Gonfifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or the place 
of alighting^ properly fignifies a fation or Jlage^ 
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and thence is nfed for an ordinary day’s jour^ 
ney y and that idea feems better applied than 
manjion to fo inceflant a traveller as the moon: 
the menazilu'l kamary or iumr Jiages, of the 
Arabs have t<wenty-eigbt names in the follow¬ 
ing order, the particle at being underftood be¬ 
fore every word: 


Sliaratan. 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

Dhabih'. 

Butrin. 

Tarf. 

Zubanlyah. 

BulaSt. 

Thurayya. 

Jabhah. 

icni. 

Su&d. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya. 

Hakilah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Hanaah. 

AwwSi, 

NaSim. 

Mukhir. 

DhiraL 14. 

Simac. 21. 

Beldah. a8. 

Kiilii. 


Now, if we can truft the Arabian lexicogra¬ 
phers, the number of liars in their feveral men- 
zils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indiami and 
two fuch nations mull naturally have obferved, 
and might naturally have named, the principal 
ftars, near which the moon paJTes in the courfe 
of each day, without any communication on the 
fubjed : there is no evidence, indeed, of a com¬ 
munication between the Hindus mdi Arabs on 
any fubjed of literature or fcience for, though 
we have reafon to believe, that a commercial 
intercourfe lubfifted in very early times between 
Temen md. the wellern coaft of Indian yet the 
who alone are permitted to read the 
lix Feddngasy one of which is the alfronomical 


Sajlra, were not then, commercial, and, rnoft. 
probably, neither could nor would have con- 
verfed with Arabian merchants. The hoftile 
irruption of the Arabs into JAindujlan^ in the 
eighth century, and that oi the Moguls 
Chengi z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aftronomical fyflera of the Hindus i 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revo¬ 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any hil- 
torical records be true, we know with as poh- 
tive certainty, that Amarsinh and Ca'lida's 
compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menan.der and TfiRENCE 
wrote before that important epoch: now the 
twelve Jigns and twenty-feven manjions are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhi¬ 
bited, in a Sanjcrit vocabulary by the firll of 
thofe Indian authors, and the fecond of them 
frequently alludes to Rohm) and the reft by 
name in his Fatal Ringy his Children oj the Sun, 
and his Birth of Cuma RA j from which poem 
I produce two lines, that my evidence may not 
feem to be colle£led from mere converfation; 

M-iitre muhurte s'as'alanch’hanena, 

Togam ga t af a t urap'ha I gaii ifla a. 

“ When the ftars of XJttaraf halgun had 
« joined in a fortunate hour the fawn-fpotted 
“ moon.” 
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This teftimony being decifive againft the 
conjedure of M. Montucla, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu’s Institutes, in 
which the twenty-feven afterifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsha and the conforts of 
So ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony 
of the Brahmans^ who aflure me with one voice, 
that the names of the Zodiacal ftars occur in the 
Vedas ; three of which I firmly believe, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than 
three thoujand years old. Having therefore 
proved what I engaged to prove, I will clofe 
my eflay with a general obfervation. The re- 
fult of Newton’s refearches into the hiftory of 
the primitive fphere was, “ that the pradice of 
obferving the ftars began in Blgypt in the 
days of Ammon, and was propagated thence 
by conqueft in the reign of his fon Sisac, 
into AJrick, Europe^ and AJia ; fince which 
** time Atlas formed the fphere of the Ey- 
“ bians \ Chiron, that of the Greeks \ and the 
“ Chaldeans^ a fphere of their ownnow I 
hope, on fome other occafions, to fatisfy the 
publick, as I have perfedly fatisfied myfelf, that 
“ the pradice of obferving the ftars began, with 
“ the rudiments of civil fociety, in the country 
“ of thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from which 
“ it was propagated into Egypt^ Indian Greece^ 
Italy^ and Scandinavia^ before the reign of 
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** Sis AC or Sa'cya, who by conquell fpread a 
“ new lyftem of religion and philofophy from 
“ the Nik to the about a thoufand years 

“ before Christ; but that Chiron and At¬ 
las were allegorical or mythological perfon- 
ages, and ought to have no place in the ferious 
“ hiftpry of our fpecies.” 
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LITERATURE OF THE HINDUS, 

FROM THE SANSCRIT. 

COMMUNICATED BV OOVEEDHAN CAUL, 

TRANSLATED, WITH A SHORT COMMENTARY, 

»Y 

THE PRESIDENT, 


THE TEXT. 

There are eighteea Vidyis., or parts of true 
Knowledge., and fome branches of Knowledge 
falfely fo called ; of both which a ihort account 
fliall here be exhibited. 

The firft four are the immortal Vida's evi¬ 
dently revealed by God ; which are entitled, in 
one compound word, Rigyajuhfdmdt'harva, or, 
in- feparate words. Rich, Tajujh, Sdman, and 
Afkarvan: xheRigvida confifts of^fw feftions; 
the Yajurveda, of eighty fx j the Sdmavida, of 
a thoujand', and the At'harvavida, of nine-y 
with eleven hundred s'dc’ha's, or Branches, in 
various divifions and fubdivifions. The V(da's 
in truth are infinite; but were reduced by 
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ya'sa to tills number and order ; tbe princi¬ 
pal jiart of them is that, which explains the 
Duties of Man iii a niethodical arrangement j 
and in the fourth is a fyftem of divine ordi-. 
nances. 
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From thefe are deduced the four XJpavMas, 
namely, Ayuf:>^Gdnd/farvay Dhanujh\^ and Sfhd- 
fatya ; the firft of which, or Ayi/rveday was 
delivered to mankind by Brahma', Indra, 
Dh AN WAN TAR I, and fve other Deities ; and 
CO mpidzes the theory of Diforders and Medi¬ 
cines, with the pradical methods of curing 
:Difeafes. The fecond, or Mufick, wa 
and explained by Bear at A: it is chieHy ufe- ' 
fnl in raifmg the mind by devotion to the feli¬ 
city of the Divine nature. The third Upaveda 
Was compofed by VisWAMiTitA on the fabrica¬ 
tion and ufe of arms and implements handled 
‘ in war by the tribe of Cfatriyds. Vis'wA- 
CARM AN revealed the fourth in various treatifcs , 
onyerryp^wr Mechanical Arts, for the improve-, 
ment of fuch as exercife them. 

or Bodies of Learning, are alfo 
derived from the fame fource : their names are, 
Sicjhdy Calp/ty Vydcaramy do handas, fydtifhy 
and TSiruBi. ’Dxefrji was written by Pa'nini, 
an infpired Saint, on i\\t pronunciation of vocal 
founds 'yXitficond contains a detail of i-eligious- ■« ■ 
ads and teremonies from the firft to the lafl; j * 
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:j OF THE HIMDUS* 

from the branches of thefe works a variety 
of rules have been framed by A's'wal a'y ana, 
and others: the third, or the Grammar, en¬ 
titled Pdn'iniya, coulifting of eight lectures or 
chapters ( Vriddhiradaij, and fo forth)., was 
the 'produdtion of three Rifii’s, or holy men, 
and teaches the proper difcriminations of words 
in conftriiaion; but other lefs abilrufe Gram¬ 
mars, compiled merely for popular ufe, are not 
coniidered as Anga s ; the fourth, or Profody, 
was taught by a Muni, named Pin gala, and 
treats of charms and incantations in verfes aptly 
framed and varioufly meafured; fuch as the 
Gdyatri, and a thoufand others. AJlronomy is 
tht fifth of the Viddngds, as it was delivered by 
Su'ry A, and other divine perfons: it is neeel¬ 
fary in calculations of time. The fxth, or iV/- 
7'ud'ii, was compofed by Ya'sca (fo is the ma- 
imfcript j but, perliapy, it fliould be Vyasa) 
on the figniheation of difficult words and phrafes 
in the Veda s. 

Laftly, there are four Updngds, called Purdna, 
Nydya, Mimdnfd, and Dherma s'djlra. Eighteen 
Purdnds, that of Brahma, and the reft, were 
compofed by Vy a'sa for the inftrudtion and 
entertaimnent of mankind in general. Nydya 
is derived from the root ni, to acquire or appre¬ 
hend ; and, in this fenfe, the books on apprehen- 
fon^ reafoning, and Judgement, are called Nydya: 





th-C principal of thefe are the woric of GaW-* 
TAMA in five chapters, and that of Cana da 
in ten\ both teaching the meaning of facred 
texts, the difference between juft and unjuft, 
light and wrong, and the principles of know¬ 
ledge, all arranged under twenty-three heads. 
Mimansh is alfo two-fold; both ihowing what 
a£ls are pure or impure, what objedts are to be 
defired or avoided, and by what means the foul 
may afcend to the Firft Principle: the former^ 
or Carma Mimansd^ comprized in twelve chap¬ 
ters, was written by Jaimini, and difcuffes 
queftions of moral Duties and Law; next fol¬ 
lows xhc Updfam Cdnda in four ledures (San- 
carfana and the reft), containing a furvey of 
Religious Duties; to which part belong the 
rules of Sa'ndilya, and others, on devotion 
and duty to God. Such are the contents of 
the Ptirvoy or former^ Mlmdnsd. The Uttara^ 
or lattery abounding in queftions oh the Divine 
Nature and other fublime fpeculations, was com- 
pofed by VyA'sa, in four chapters and fxteen 
fedfions : it may be confidered as the brain and 
fpring of all the Jnga*s ; it expofes the heretical 
opinions of Ra'manuja, Ma'dhwa, Val- 
lABHA, and other Sophifts ; and, in a manner 
fuited to the comprehenfion of adepts, it treats 
on the true nature of Gane'sa, Bhascara, 
or the Sun, Ni'lacanta, Lac'shmi', and 
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ler forms x£ One Divine Being. A fimilair 
work was written by S'ri' S'ancara, demon-s 
ftrating the Supreme Power, Goodnefs, and 
Eternity of God. 

The Body oi Law, called Smrtti, covS\^^ of 
eighteen books, each divided under three general 
heads, the duties of religion, the adminiftration 
of jujiice, and the punifhment or expiation of 
crimes: they were delivered, for the inftrudtion 
of the human fpecies, by Menu, and other 
facred perfonages. 

As to Ethicks, the Veda's contain all that re« 
lates to the duties of Kings; the Eurdneds,. 
what belongs to the relation of hufband and 
wife; and the duties of friendfhip and fociety 
(which complete the triple divifion) are taught 
fuccindly in both: this double divifion of 
Angas and Updnga's may be confidered as de¬ 
noting the double benefit arifing from them in 
theory and pracike» 

The Bbdrata and Rdmdyana, which are both 
Epick Poems, comprize the moft valuable part 
of ancient Hiftory. 

For the information of the lower clafies in 
religious knowledge, the Pdjupata, the Pancha- 
rdtra, a.nd other works, fit for nightly medita¬ 
tion, were compofed by Siva, and Qthers, in an 
hundred and 
fubjeds. 
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ninety-two parts on different 
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What follow are not really divine, but con-^ 
tain infinite contradidlions. Sdnc'hya is two¬ 
fold, that with Is'WARA and that without Is'- 
WARA : the former is entitled Patanjala in one 
chapter of four fedtions, and is ufeful in re¬ 
moving doubts by pious contemplation; the 
fecondt or Cdptlay is in fix chapters on the pro- 
duftion of all things by the union of Pr acriti, 
ox Nature j and Purusha, or the Firjl Male: 
it comprizes alfo, in eight parts, rules for devo¬ 
tion, thoughts on the invifible power, and other 
topicks. Both thefe works contain a ftudied 
and accurate enumeration of natural bodies and 
their principles} whence this philofophy is 
named Sdnchya. Others hold, that it was fo 
called from its reckoning three forts of pain. 

The Mimdnsd^ therefore, is in tw parts; the 
Nydya^ in two ; and the Sane hya^ in two ; and 
thefe fx Schools comprehend all the dodlrine of 
theTheifts. 

Laft of all appears a work written by Bud¬ 
dha; and there are alfo Atheiftical fyftems 
of Philofophy, entitled Ydgdcbdra^ Saudbdnta^ 
VaibhdJhicUy Mddhyamica^ Digambara^ and Char- 
•vde-, all full of indeterminate phrafes, errors in 
fenfe, confufion between diftind qualities, in- 
comprehenfible notions, opinions not duly 
weighed, tenets deftruQive of natural equality, 
containing a jumble of Atheifin and Ethigks; 
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diftributed, like our Orthodox books, into a 
number of fedions, which omit what ought to 
be exprefled, and exprefs what ought to be 
omittedj abounding in falfe propofitions, idle 
propofitions, impertinent propofitions; fome af- 
fert, that the heterodox Schools have no Vphm 
others, that they have fix Anga’s^ and as 
many S&nga*Sy or Bodies and other Appendices. 

Such is the analyfis of unxverfal knowledge, 
TraSiical and Speculative, 

THE COMMENTARY. 

This firft chapter of a xexc Sanfcrit Book, en¬ 
titled Vtdyaderfay or a View of Learningy is writ¬ 
ten in fo clofe and concife a ftyle, that fome 
parts of it are very obfcure, and the whole re¬ 
quires an explanation. From the beginning of 
it we learn, that the Vida's are confidered by 
the Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge 
human and divine j whence the verfes of them 
are faid in the Gita to be the leaves of that holy 
tree, to which the Almighty himfelf is com¬ 
pared : 

Urdh-wa mulam adhah tadhatn asivatt’iiafn prahuravyo^am 
cUhandanJi yafya pernatti yajlatn vtda fa vedavit. 

“ The wile have called the Incorruptible One 
an Aswatf ha with its roots above and its 
“ branches below j the leaves of which are the 
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itieafures: he, who knOWs this tree^ 
knows the 

All the Pandits infift, that watt'ha tneans 
the Pippala^ or Re/igious Fig-tree with heart- 
fhaped pointed and tremulous leaves; but the 
comparifon of heavenly knowledge, defcending 
and taking root on earth, to the Vat a, or great 
Indian Fig-tree, which has moft confpicuoufly 
its roots on high, or at leaft has radicating 
branches, would have been far more exaft and 
llriking. 

The confifts of three or Ge¬ 

neral Heads ; namely, Carma^ Jnyana, XJpdfand^ 
or Works, Faith, and Worjbip', to the firft of 
which the Author of the Vidydderfd wifely gives 
the preference, as Menu himfelf prefers uni- 
•verfal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion: 

Japyenaiva tu fanftddhyedbrahmam ncitra JanJayah 
Cury&danyatrava curyinmaitro btahmana uchyatcn 

that is“ By fdent adoration undoubtedly a 
“ Brahman attains holinefs; but every benevo- 
lent man, whether he perform or omit that 
“ ceremony, is jullly ftyled a Brahman," This 
triple divifion of the Vdda's may feem at firft to 
throw light on a very obfcure line in the Gita s 

^r'aigunyavijhayah vedh fujlfaigunya hhavarjuna 

or, “ The Veda's are attended with three quali- 
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ties; be not thou aixnan of t/iree quaiities, O 
‘‘'ArIO'NA.”T; ■': • ' - 
,: -' But leveral Pandits are of opinion, that the 

plirafe muft relate to the three guna’s, or quali-r. 
ties of the mind, that of excellence , that of pqf^ 

' Jion, and that of darknefs g from the Mft of 
which a Hero fliould be wholly exempt, though 
examples of it occur in the FecZ/j, where ani-' 
mals are ordered to be Jacryiced^ ecisA where 
horrid incantations are inferted for the dejlniic.-*, 
tion of enemies. ’ 

|y It is extremely fingular, as Mr. Wilkins 
has already obferved, that, notwithftanding the 
fable of Brahma’s mouths, each of which 
uttered a Veda^ yct moft ancient writers mention 
oxAj three Vida in order as they occur in the 
compound word Rigyajuhfhnd \ \i\xtnco it is 
inferred, that th.t Adharvan v/ei^ written or coh 
le£ted after the three firft ; and the two follow-r' 
ing arguments, which are entirely new, will 
ftrottgly confirm this inference. In the ele-f 
venth book of Menu, a work aferibed .to the 
jirjt age of mankind, and certainly of high an» 
tiquity, xht At'harvan h mentioned by name, 
and ftyled the #7^/3 of Vidds\ a phrafe, which 
countenances the notion of Da :ra' Shecu'h, 
who alferts, in the preface to hh. XJpaniJhat, that 
** xho three firft are named fepamtely 

^f becaiife' the is ^ c6rolUr;jr from 
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«them all, and contains the quinteffcnce of 
« them.” But this verfe of Menu, which oc¬ 
curs in a modern copy of the work brought 
from Bdhdrasy and which would fupport the 
antiquity and excellence of the fourth Veda^ is 
entirely omitted in the beft copies, and particu¬ 
larly in a very fine one written at Gayd,. where 
it was accurately collated by a learned Brahman i 
fo that, as Menu himfelf in other places names 
only three Fdda's^ we muft believe this line to 
be an interpolation by fome admirer of the 
M'hafvan j and fuch an artifice overthrows the 
very doctrine, which it was intended to fuftain. 

The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it 
arifes from Internal evidence; and of this we 
are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of 
Colonel Pot IE R \n coW&dCing Indian curiofities j 
which has been fo judicioufly applied and fo 
happily exerted, that he now poifelTes a com¬ 
plete copy of the four Vddas in eleven large 
volumes. 

On a curfory infpeaion of thofe books it ap¬ 
pears, that even a learner of Sanfcrit may read 
a confiderable part of the Jt'harvavdda without 
a didionary; but that the ftyle of the other 
three is fo obfolete, as to feem almoft a different 
dialed: when we are informed, therefore, that 
Uvi Brahmans at Bdnaras can underftand any 
part of the Vidds^ we muff prefume, that none 
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“fun! May the Moon bear me thither! May 
“ the moon receive my mind! Myfterious praife 
to the moon! May the plant Soma lead me 
“ thither ! May Sdma beftow on me its hah 
“ lowed milk! Myfterious praife to Soma! 

“ May Indua, or the firmament^ carry me thi- 
“ther! May Indra give me ftrength ! My- 
fterious praife to Inpra! May water bear 
“ me thither! May water bring me the ftream 
« of immortality ! Myfterious praife to the 
“ waters! Where they, who know the Great 
“ One, go, through holy rites and through piety, 
“ thither may Brahma' condud me! May 

Brahma' lead me to the Great One! Myfte- 
“ rious praife to Brahma' !” 

Several pther paflages might have been cited 
from the firft book of the Jt’harvan, particularly 
a tremendous incantation with confecrated grafs^ 
called Darbbba^ and a fublime Hymn to Cata, 
or time j but a fmgle paflage will fuffice to Ihow 
the ftyle and language of this extraordinary- 
work. It would not be fo eafy to produce a 
genuine extrad from the other Veda's: indeed, 
in a book, entitled Sivav^ddnta, written in San- 
fcrit, but in Cdjhmirian letters, a ftanza from 
the Tajurveda is introduced j which deferves 
for its fublimity to be quoted here ; though the 
regular cadence of the verfes, and the poliftied 
elegance of the language, cannot but induce ^ 
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^Falljiclon, that it is a more modern paraphrafe 
of fome text in the ancient Scripture; 



that is, There the fun {hines not, nor; the 
“ moon and ftars: tliefe lightnings fiafh not m 
f^at place ; how fliould even fire blaze fhre ? 
“ God irradiates all this bright hibftance; and 
^ by its effulgence the univerfe is enlightened.” 

After all, the books on divine Kno'Wkd'ge^ 
called Veddy or what is known^ and Sruti^ ot 
what has beenfrom revelation, are ftiU 
fuppofed to be very numerous; and the four 
here mentioned are thought to have been fe- 
leded, as containing all the information necef- 
fary for man. Mohsani Fa^ni', the very 
candid and ingenious author of the Dabijidny 
defcribes in his lirft chapter a race of oX^Perfian 
fages, who appear from the whole of his ac¬ 
count to have been Hindus i and we cannot 
doubt, that the book of Mahabad, or MenH, 
which was written, he fays, in a celejlial dialedfy 
means the P^da ; fo that* as Zera'tusht was 
only a reformer, we find in India the true fource 
of the ancient Perfian religion. To this head 
jbelong the numerous Pantra, Mantra^ AgamCy 
and Nigama^ Sdjirds^ which confift qf incmt^-z 
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and otlier tests of the F^fdas, •with remarks 
on the occafions, on which they may be fuccefs- 
fully applied. It muft not be omitted, that the 
Commentaries on the Scriptures, among 

: which that of Vasishtha feems to be reputed 
■ the moil excellent, are innumerable j but, while 
we have accefs to the fountains, we need not 
walie our time in tracing the rivnlets. 

V, from the Vedas are immediately deduced the 
jiradical arts of Chirurgery md Medkinet M 
Jick and Dancings Archery^ which comprizes 
the whole art of war, and ArchiteBurey under 
which the fyftem oi Mechanical arts is included. 
According to the Pandits^ who inftru£l;ed 
Abu’lfazl, each oi the four Scriptures gave 
rife to one of the Ufsavidd's, m Sul-:fcrip£ures^ 
in the order in which they have been men¬ 
tioned; but this exadlnefs of analogy feerns to 
Ikvouir' fcif refinement. ■ 

Infinite advantage may he derived by Pu*. 
ropeans from the vzxiouB ' Medtcal books in San-> 
ferity which contain the names and deferiptions 
of Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, 
difeovered by experience, in curing diforders; 
there is a vaft colleiaion of them from the Che- 
reee, which is confidered as a work of Siva, to 
the Rdganirupana Niddna, which are 

comparatively modern. A. number of books, 
in profe and verfe, have been written on Mui> 
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with fpecimens of Hindu airs In a very” 
elegant notation; but; the Silpa s dfira^ ot Body 
of Treatifes on Mechanical arts^ is believed , to, 
be loft. ■ i ' 

Next in order to thefe are the fix Veddngcdsy-. 
three of which belong to Gr<3//;;w<3!r ;j one jelatesi 
to religious ceremonies ; a fifth tO the vvholei 
compafs of Mathematicks, in which the author 
of IJldwati was fifteemed the moll fkilful man 
of his time ; and the Jixth, to the explanation 
of obfcure words or phrafes in \ht Htidas, Thfei 
grammaticalwork of Pa'jmxni, a writer fuppofed 
to have been infpired, is Siddhdata C 

mudiymd. is fo abftrufe, as to require the luciH 
brations of many yearsj before it can be perfedtly 
underftood. When Cdilnddha $erman^ who 
attended Mr. Wilkins, was afked what he» 
thought of the Pddiniya^ he anfwered very ex-*, 
prelfively, that “ it was a foreftbut, fince 
Grammar is only an inftrument, not the dna, 
of true knowledge, there can be little oecafion _ 
to travel over fo rough and gloomy a path i 
which contains, however, probably ibme acute, 
fpeculations in Metaphyjicks. 7’he Sanfcrit Pro-, 
fody is eafy and beautiful; the learned will find 
in it almoft all the nneafures of the Gwfo; and. 
it is remarkable, that the language of the Brdh-^ 
mam runs very naturally into Sapp hicks, AU, 
caicks, and lambkks. Aftronomical works ih 
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tfiis language are exceedingly nutuerous: fe- 
venty-nine of them are fpedfied in onei lift ; 
and, if they contain the names of the principal 
ftars vifible In with ohfervations on their 
politions in different ages, virhat difcoveriesmay 
be made in Science, and what certainty attained' 
in ancient Chronology ? 

Subordinate to thefe Anga^i (though the rea- 
fon of the arrangement is not obvious) are the 
feries acred Poem, the Body of and 

the^AT Philofopbical dajira's \ which the authof 
of our text reduces to two, each confifting of 
/wd parts, and rejeds a third, xn /wo parts alfo, 
as not perfed ly that is, not ftridly 

conformable to his own principles. 

• The firft Indian Poet was Va'i, m i c i, author 
\)c\& Rdmdyana, a complete Epick Poena on. 
one continued, interefting, and heroick, adion ; 
and the nesct in celebrity, if it be not fuperior 
in reputation for holinefs, was the Mdhdbhdrata 
of Vva'sa; to him are afcribed the facred 
Purdncds, which are called, for their excellence, 
the Eighteen, and which have the following ti¬ 
tles :Brah me, or the Great 0«^’, Pedma, or 
the Ta/ar, Bra'hma'nd'a, or \k\Q Mundane 
Egg, and Agni, or F/rc (thefe /our relate to 
the Creation), V i s h N u, or the Pervader, G a - 
rud'a, or his Eagki the Transformations of 
Brahma', Siva, Ling A, Na'reda, fpn of. 
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IBrahma', Scanda fon of Siva, Marc an- 
de'ya, or the Immortal Man, and Bhawishya, 
or the PrediSiion of Futurity (thefe nine belong 
to the attributes and powers of the Deity), and 
four others, MATSfA, Vara'ha, Cu'rMa, 
Va MENA, or as many incarnations of the 
Great One in his character of Preferver', all con¬ 
taining ancient traditions embellifhed by poetry 
or difguifed by fable: the eighteenth is the 
Bha'gawata, or Life of Crishna, with which 
the fame poet is by fome imagined to have 
crowned the whole feries ; though others, with 
more reafon, affign them different compofers. 

The fyftem of Hindu Law, befides the fine 
work, called Menusmriti, or what is remem- 
“ bered from Menu,” that of Ya'jnyawal- 
cya, and thofe of fixteen other Muni's, with 
Commentarie^s on them all, confifts of many 
trads in high eftimation, among which thofe 
current in Bengal are, an excellent treatife on 
Inheritances by Jimuta Va'hana, and a com¬ 
plete Digejl, in twenty-feven volumes, compiled 
a few centuries ago by Raghunandan, the 
Tribonian of India, whofe work is the grand 
repofitory of all that can be known on a fub- 
jed fo curious in itfelf, and fo interefting to the 
Britijh Government. 

Of the Philofophical Schools it will be fuffi* 
cient here to remark, that the firfl Nydya feems 
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analogous to the Peripatetickyikvt fecondy fome>* 
times called to t\i& lonicky the two 

Mitndnsdhy oi-viltiich. iht fecond is often diftin- 
‘ guifhed by the name of Vedantay to ih& Piato- 
nicky the firlf Sdnc'hya t*> ih& Italicky ajcid the 
fecond, or Pdtanjalay to the Stoick, Philofophy ; 
fo that Gautama correfponds with Aris- 
TOTtE} GanA''da, with Thales; Jaimini 
with Socrates ; VyA'sA With Plato j Ga-» 
PILA with Pythagoras ; PatanjaLi with 
Zeno : but an accurate comparifon between tbe 
Grecian mA Indian Schools would require a 
confiderable YOlume. The original Works of 
thofe Philofophers are very fuccind; but, Kkb 
all. the other they are explained, or 

oblcui'edj by theP Upaderjana ot Gommentaries 
without end: one of the fineft compofitions on 
the Philofophy of the Fiddnta v& entitled 
VdsiJJjf hay arid contains the inllrmSions of the 
great Vasishtha to his pupil, Ra'ma, king of 
jdyodhya. 

It refults from this ahalyfis of Hindu Litera- 
tui'C, that the Vedoy Upaireday VidmgGy Purdnay 
]) her may and Hers ana are theS'/Af great 
in which all knowledge, divine and human, is 
fuppofed to be comprehended; and here we 
muft not forget, that the word derived 

from a root Pigmijing to ordainy riieari’s gene¬ 
rally an Ordinancey and particularly a Sacred 



~Offinance delivered by infpirationi properly, 
therefore, this word is apjjlied only to facred li¬ 
terature^ of which the text exhibits an accurate 
Iketch. 

The Sudrdsy gx fourth clafs of Hindus.^ are 
not permitted to lludy the fx proper Sdjira's 
before-enumerated; but an ample field remains 
for them in the ftudy of profane literaiuref 
comprized in a multitude of popular books, 
which correfpond with the feveral Sajlra's, and 
abound with beauties of every kind. All the 
tracts on Medicine muft, indeed, be ftudied by 
the Faidyds, or thofe, who are born Phyficians; 
and they have often more learning, with far 
lefs pride, than any of the brahmans: they are 
ufually Poets, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Mo^ 
ralifls j and may be efteemed in general the 
moft virtuous and amiable of the Hindus, In- 
Read of the VMds they ftudy the Rdjanki^ or 
InJlruBion of Princes, and inftead of Law, the 
Nkifdfira, or general fyftem of Eihicks: thdie 
Sahitia, or Cdvya Sdjira, confifts of innu¬ 
merable poems, written chiefly by the 
tribe, and fupplying the place of the Purdnds, 
fince they contain all the ftories of the Rdmdy- 
ana, Hharata, and Hhdga'wata: they have ac- 
cefs to many treatifes of Alancdra, or Rhetorick, 
with a variety of works in modulated profe; to 
Upddhydnu, or Civil Hiftory, called alfo 
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; to the whkli anfwefs to the 

Gandharva’nida^ confifting of regular Dramatick 
pieces in Sanferit zvidi Prdcnl : he{ides which 
they commonly get by heart fome entire Dic¬ 
tionary and Grammar. The heft Lexicon or 
Vocabulary was compofed in verfe, for the af- 
liftance of the memory, by the illuftrious Ama- 
hasinha; but there /eventeen others in 

great repute: the beft Grammar is the Mugdha- 
hodhuy or the Beauty of KnowledgCy written by 
Gofmdmiy mxixtd Vo'padeVa, and compre¬ 
hending, in two hundred fhort pages, all that a 
learner of the language can have occafion to 
know. To the Cofhds^ or didionaries* are ufually 
annexed very ample TiedSy or Etymological 
Commentaries. 

We need fay no more of the heterodox 
writings, than that thofe on the religion and 
philofophy of Buddha feem to te conneded 
■with fome of the moft curious parts of Afiatick 
Hiftory, and contain, perhaps, all that could be 
found in the Pdtt, or /acred language of the 
Eaftern Indian peninfula. It is alferted in Ben- 
galy that Amarasinha himfelf was a Bauddha ; 
but he feems to have been a theift of tolerant 
principles, and, like Abu’lfazl, defirous of 
reconciling the different religions of India. 

Wherever we dired our attention io Hindu 
Literature, the notion of prefents itfclfj. 
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the longeft life would hot be fufficlent for 
the perufal of near five hundred thoufand ftan- 
zas in the Purina *with a million more per¬ 
haps in the other works before mentioned : we 
may, however, feled the beft from each Sdjlra, 
and gather the fruits of fcience, without loading 
ourfelves with the leaves and branches j while 
we have the pleafure to find, that the learned 
Hindus, encouraged by the mildnefs of our go¬ 
vernment and manners, are at leaft as eager to 
communicate their knowledge of all kinds, as 
we can be to receive it. Since Europeans are 
indebted to the Dutch for almoft all they know* 
of Arahick, and to the French for all they know 
of Chlneje, let them now receive from our na¬ 
tion the firft accurate knowledge of Sanfcrk, 
and of the valuable works compofed in it; but, 
if they wilh to form a corred idea of Indian 
religion and literature, let them begin with for¬ 
getting all that has been written on the fubjeft, 
by ancients or moderns, before the publication 
of the 
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THE PRESIDENT, 


,1 HE vicinity of to cmr Indian territo¬ 

ries, from tlie capital of which there are not 
more than Jix buhdred miles to the province of 
Yu'na'n, muft neceflarily draw pur attention to 
that moft ancient and wonderful Empire, even 
if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diftant and maritime provinces; and the 
benefits, that, might be derived from- a more in¬ 
timate connexion with a nation long famed for 
their iifeful arts, and for the valuable produc¬ 
tions of their country, are too apparent to re¬ 
quire any proof or illuftration. My own in¬ 
clinations and the courfe of my flxtdies lead me 
rather to confider at prefent their Is'ws, politicks^ 
and morals^ with which their general literature 
is clofely blended, than, their manufaQures and 
trade j nor will I fpare either pains or Pxpenfe 
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-^^ocure tranflations of their moft approved 
law-traSls'^ that I may return to Europe with 
diftihd ideas, drawn from the fountain-head, of 
the wifeft Afiatick legiflation. It will probably 
be a long time before accurate returns can be 
made to my inquiries concerning the Chinefe 
Lawsy ssiA^ in the interval, the Society will 
not, perhaps, be difpleafed to know, that a 
tranllation of a moft venerable and excellent 
work may be expelled from Canton through 
the kind affiftance of an ineftiinable corre- 
ipondent. ■ 

According to z. Cbmefe ^nx.tr, named Ir 
Yang Ping, * the ancient charadters ufed in 
‘ his country were the outlines of vifible oh- 
‘ jedls earthly and celeftial j but, as things 

* merely intelledlual could not be exprelfed by 

* thofe figures, the grainiharians of China con- 

* trived to reprefent the various operations of 

I ‘ the mind by metaphors drawn from the pro- 
; * dudlions of nature j thus the idea of roughnefs 

, ‘ and of rotundity, of motion and reft, were 
I [ ‘ convened to the eye by figns reprelenting a 
I} ‘ mountain, the Iky, a river and the earth ; the 

* figures of the fun, the moon, and the ilars, 
‘ difterently combined, ftootl for fmoothnefs and 

t < fplenclour, for any thing artfully Avrought, or 
‘ woven with delicate workmanlhip ; extenfion, 
‘ growth, increafc, and many other qualities 
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^ere painted in charaQers taken from clouds, 

‘ from the firmament, and from the vegetable 

* part of the creation; the different ways of 

* moving, agility and flownefe, idlenefs and di- 

* ligence, were expreffed by various infeds, 
‘ birds, fid), and quadrupeds; in this manner 
‘ paffions and fentiments were traced by the 
‘ pencil, and ideas not fubjed to any fenfe were 

* exhibited to the fight; until by degrees new 
‘ combinations were invented, new expreffions 
‘ added; the charaders deviated imperceptibly 

* from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe 
‘ language became not only clear and forcible, 
‘ hut rich and elegant in the higheft degree.’ 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonder¬ 
fully compofed, are a multitude of books, 
abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, know¬ 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works, one of which at leaft every Chinefey who 
alpires to literary honours, rauft read again and 
again, until he poffefs it perfedly. 

The frjl is purely Hijloricaly containing an¬ 
nals of the empire from the two-thoujand-three 
bundred-thirty-feventh yedct before Christ ; it 
is entitled Shu'king, and a verfion of it has 
been publilhed in France \ to which country 
we are indebted for the moft authentick and 
moft valuable fpecimens of Chinefe and 

I/iterdure, from the compofitions,'which pre- 
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ceded thofe of Homer, to the poetical works 
of the j^refent Emperor, who feems to be a 
man of the brightest genius ami the moft 
amiable affe^lions. We may fmile, if we 
pleafe, at the levity of FPnc^y as they laugh 
without fcrupleat our ferioiifnefs ; but let us not 
' fo far undervalue Gur rivals in arts and in arms, 
Gas to deny 3 them their juft commendation, or 
to relax our efforts in that noble flruggle, by 
which, alone we can preferve our own eminence. 

‘The Second Claflical work of the G'/&r«.r/t’Gon- 
tains three bunilreii Odes, ot ihort poemSf in 
praife of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, or 
deferiptive Of ancient manners, and recom¬ 
mending an imitation of them in the difeharge 
‘ of all publick and domeftic duties r they abound 
in wife maxims, and excellent precepts, ‘ their 
* whole do^brine, according to Cun-^-^k, ki 
‘ the or MorUl Dtjcourjeiy^l^ ' 

‘ ducible to this grand rule, that we fhould not 
' even entertain a thought of any thing bafe or 
‘ culpablebut the copies of the Shi'King, 
for that is the titie of the book, are fiippofed 
to have been much disfigured, fmee the time of 
that great Philofop her, by fpurious paflages 
and exceptionable interpolations; and the ftyle 
of the Poems is in forne parts too metaphorical, 
while the brevity of other parts renders them 
•pbfeure, though many thbikeven this obfeurity 
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Llitne and venerable; like that of ancient 
cloyfters and temples, Shedding^ as Milton 
exprelFeS d dim religious light: There is 
I another pallage in the Lo'nyuV Which deferves 
^ to be fet down at length : ‘ Why, my Tons, do 

* you not ftudy the book of OdesMf we creep 
on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 

‘ thofe poems will raife us to true glory ; in 

* them we fee, as in a mirror, what may heft 
become us, and what will be unbecoming ; by 

* their influenefe we fhall be made focial, affable, 
‘ benevolent; for, as» mufick combines founds 

* in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tempers 
^ and compofes out paffions: the Odes teach us 
‘ our duty' to our parents at home, and abroad 

* to ourprince; they inftrua us alfo delightfully 

in the various produaions of nature.’ ‘ Haft 
*thou ftudied, fald the Philofopher to his fon 

* Peyu, the firft of the three hundred Odes on 
‘ the nuptials of Prince Ve'nva'm, and the 
■‘virtuous Tai Jin? He, who ftudies them 

* not, refembles a man with his face againft 

* a wall, unable to advance a ftep in virtue 

* and wifdom.’ Moft of thofe Odes are near 
three ihoufand years old, and fomo, if we 
give credit to the Chineje annals, confiderably 
older; but others are fomewhat more recent, 
having been compolcd under the later Emperors 
of the third family, called Sheu. The work 
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TiWl^rinted . in Jbur volumes' y towards, t^e^, 
’ cp4,pj^ fiud Ode, wJ^ich CoTiP- 

tET has accuraiely traaUated at the beginuing 
of theTA Hio, or Great Science^ whe^e it ' ia 
fi nely ampl ified by the Philofopher: I prodace 
the original from the Shi' King itfelf, and from 
the book, in which it is cited, together with a 
double verlioB, one verbal and another metrical; 
the only method of doing juftice to the poetical 
compofitions of the j^aticks. It is a pane- 
gyrick pa Vucu'n, Prince of Guey in the pro¬ 
vince of Hanang^ who died, near a century old, 
in the thirteenth year of the Emperor Ping- 
VANG,yi't’en hundred andffty-Jix year% before 
the birth of Christ, or me hundred and forty^ 
eight, according to Sir Isaac Newton, after 
the taking of Tr^, fo that the Chine/e Poet 
might have been contemporary widhi Hesiod 
and Homer, or at ieafl nuiH have written the 
Ode before the Iliad and Ody ffey were carried 
into Greece by Lycurgus. 

The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two ori¬ 
ginal charaSers is this: 


It* ^ 1 

^ Behold yon reach of ihe river Ki ; 

.0 cT 7 ^ ® . 

* Its green reeds hovr luxuriant! how luxuriant t 

9 H 1‘2 10 

‘ Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 

li 14 1,> us 

‘ As a carverj as a filer, of ivory^ 



as a polij(hef, of gems^ 

fagacioiis 1 O hS^ daufltlefs and^toxnpofea f 
* How worthy of fame r Hb^ worthy of reverence ! 
we have a Prince adorned with virtnesi 


Whom to the end of time we can not forget. 


the PARAPHRASE. 

where ypn blucTiv’let glidet;! 
Altjng the laughing dale; > 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant' '' 
And frolick in thegale: > , 


So fliirics ourPrinee f In bright 
The 'Virtues round him wait | 

And Iw^etiy fmil-^ t^'ii^uipicious ,dayj 
That rais’d Him oVr our State. 


A^flianthands in ih'a^Os refin’d 
Richiv’ry carveand ifnioothe, 

thus mcHild each duftile mind, 
■ Ji^n^'ffory palSon' ^lpothe. 


Aijig^s'am faught by paticiit art 
ranks tp'heam,. 

With Mmnen tbafi,be forms the heart, 
And f^teads a|tej^^yal gleam. 


What foft, yet:awful,fdi|nity! 

"Whatmeek, yet maisly, grace!, 
Whitfweetnefs dances in his eyc,’^'" 
And bloflbms in his face ! 


So Ihines our Prince I A lky*born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blazec 
Ne’er fliall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfeure his deathlefs praife. 





||^|i|:|aidi<§ioa :0? ' tlie 
ateorti|)liftied j but he little imagiaedv, that his 
compdfition would be admired, ahdtliis I’rince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by- 
the natives of regions fb remote from. hi.s own. 
In the tenth leaf of the T a' Hio a blaiitiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Shi' King, which deferves to be exhibited' ift 
the fame form with the preceding: 


® The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful I 
‘ Its leaves, how bloomitig! how pleafant! 

8 d ^ ID u * 

^ Such is a bride, when ihe enters her bridciccroom’s houfe, 
^ And pap due attention to her whole family/ 

The fuijile may* thus be reudered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen,’ 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight: 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 

Its blolFoms how divinely bright I 

So foftly fmlles the blooming bride 
By love and confeious Virtue led 
O’er her new manfion to prclide. 

And placid joys around her fpread* 

The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a 
different nature, rather fublime than agreeable, 
and conveying Father ceiifure than praife: 



O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain 1 
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I'litis loftily thou Cttcft, O minifter of TN; 

It 13 15 Ui 

All the pec^lc look to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed : 

Secj where yon crag’s 5 mperioiis height 
Tlie funny-highland crownsj, . 

An<i> hideous as the brow of night, 

Above the torrent frowns f 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will Is law, 

Regardlefs of our ftate ; 

While million* gaze with painful awe. 

With fear allied tp hate. 

It was a very aricient practice in China to 
paint or engrave pioral fentkices and Approved 
verfes on veflels in conftant ufe ; as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were inferihed on 
the bafon of the Emperor TANpj and the poem 
of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of Tea, has been publilhed on a fet of 
porcelain cups; andj if the defeription juft 
cited of a felfifh'and infolent ftatefman were, in 
' the fame manner, conftahtly prefented to the 
eyes and attention of rulers, it might produce 
ft>m€ benefit to their fubjeds and to themfeives; 
efpecially if the comihent of Tsem Tso, who 
may be called the Xentophow, as Gun Fu' 
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Tsu' was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Plato, of C^zW, were added to illuftrate and 
enforce it. •; , • , 

If the reft of the /6tee hundred Odes hc 
fimilar to the fpecimens adduced by thofe great 
naora][ifts in their works which die French have 
. made publick, I dhould be very folicitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light theyrrw/ Claffical book of the 
The called Yeking, or the book of 

Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of 
' right lines varioufly dlfpofed, is hardly in- 
, telligible to the moft learned Mandarins and 
, Cun Fu Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented 
by death from accompliihing his defign of 
I elucidating it, was diflatisfied with all the inter- 
i pretations of the carlieft commentators. As to 
the or Liki, which that excellent man 

compiled from old monuments, it couiifts 
chiefly of th^ ChirieJe ritual, and of trafts oa 
Moral Duties ; but the fourth entitled Chung 
CiJEU, or Spring and jlutumn^ by which the ' 
fame incomparable writer meaned \h& fouriJh- 
ing ftate of an Empire, under a virtuous mo¬ 
narch, and the fall of kingdoms, under bad 
governors, muft be an intefefting work in every 
nation. The powers, however, of an indi- 
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vidua! are fo limited, and tlic field of know¬ 
ledge is fo vaft, that I dare not promife more, 
than to procure, if any exertions of mine will 
avail, a complete tranflatiori' of the Si-ri' King, 
together with an aulhcntick abridgement of 
xht Chineje Laws, civil and criminal. A native 
of Canton^ whom I knew fotne years ago in 
England., and who palTed his firft examinations 
with credit in his way to literary diftiniftions, 
hut was afterwards allured from the purfuit 
of learning by a profpedt of fuccefs in ttade, 
has favoured me with the Three dRundred 
Odes in the original, together with the Lu'n 
Y u, a faithful verfion of wLich was publifhed 
at Paris near a century ago f but he feeins to 
think, that it wmuld require three of four years 
to complete a tranilation of them; and Mr. 
Co i informs me, that none 6f the Chinefe., to 
whom he has accefs, foffefs kijure and ferjever- , 
dnce enough for fiich a tajk \ he hopes, with 
the affiftance of Whang Atong, to fend me 
next fcafon fome of the poems tranflated into. 
Engdjh. A little encouragement.would induce 
this young Chinefe to vifit India^ and feme 
of his countrymen wduld, perhaps^ accompany 
him ; but, though confiderable advantage to 
the publick, as w’eH’ as to letters, might be 
reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity of 
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.Bctr^emigrants, yet we mull wait for a time 
of greater national wealth and prpfperity, be¬ 
fore fuch a meafure can be formally recom¬ 
mended by us to ©ur patrons at the helm of 
government. 




LUNAR YEAH OE THE HINDUS. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


JEIaVING lately met by accident with a won¬ 
derfully curious traa of the learned and ce¬ 
lebrated Raghitnandana, containing a full 
account of all the rites and ceremonies In the 
lunar year, I twice perufed it with eagernefs, 
and prefent the Society with a corredt outline 
of it, in the form of a calendar, illuftrated with 
flxort notes: the many paflages quoted in it 
from the Fedas, the Furanas^ the Sdjiras of law 
and aftronomy, the Calpa^ or facred ritual, and 
other works of immemorial antiquity and re¬ 
puted holinefs, would be thought highly in- 
tereftingby fuch as take pleafure in refearches 
concerning the Hindus i but a tranflation of 
them ail would fill a confiderable volume, and 
fuch only are exhibited as appeared moft dif- 
tinguiihed for elegance or novelty. 
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LUNAR YEAR OF THE HINDUS. 



le lunar year of three hundred and fixty 
days, is apparently more ancient in India than 
the foiar, and began, as we may infer from a 
verfe in the Mdtfya^ with the month Afmhit fo 
called, becaufe the moon was at the full, wheii 
that name was impofed, in the firft lunar flatiori 
of the Hindu ecliptick, the origin of which, being 
diametrically oppofite to the bright ftar Cbiirki 
may be afeertained in our fphere with exa<Sb- 
nefs; but, although moft of ihc Indian falls and 
feftivals be regulated by the days of the moon, 
yet the moft folemn and remarkable of them 
have a manifeft reference to the fuppofed mo¬ 
tions of the fun; the Durgdtfava and Hdlita 
relating as clearly to the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, as the fleep and rife of Vishnu re¬ 
late to the folftices: the Sancrdntisy or days on 
which the fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe 
of I^uld and Mejhay are great feftivals of the 
foiar year,, which anciently began with Paujhu 
near the winter Ibftice, whence the month 
Mdrgas irjha has the name of A'grahhyanay or 
tht year is next before. The twelve months, 
now denominated from as many ftations of the 
moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to 
the lunar year; for the old foiar months, be¬ 
ginning with Chaitray have the following very 
different names in a curious text of the Vdda on 
the order of the fix Indian feafons j Madbuy 



tddhava^ Sucra, Suchiy NabhaSy 'Nahhafyay JJity 
'■■Vrjay Sahasy Sahqfya, Tapasy ‘Tafafya. It is 
necelTary to premile, that the mud by a chandruy 
or primaf-y lunar month, ends with the conjunc¬ 
tion, and the chandrcy or fecondaryyyix^ 

the oppofition; both modes of reckoning are 
authorized by the feveral but, al- 

' though the aftronomers of C<^' have adopted 
the gauna month, and place iti Bhddra the 
birth-day of their paftoral god, the muc hya x^ 
here preferred, becaufe it is generally ufed in 
this proyince, and efjpecially at the ancient fe- 
iriifery of Brdi'W^/zr 'at Mayipur, now called 
NmmdiA'ipa, becaufe a new ijland has been ' 
formed hj th.c Ganges on the fite of the old 
academy. The Hindus define a tifhiy or lunar ' 
day, to be the time in which the moon pafies 
through twelve degrees of her path, and to each 
or half month, they allot fifteen 
though they divide the moon’s orb into 
phafes, named Caldsy one of which they fup- 
pofc conftani, and compare to the ftring of a 
necklace or chaplet, round which are placed 
moveable gems and flowers : the Mahdcald h, 
the day of the conjundion, called Amdy or 
Atndvdjj’d, ai \ 6 . defined by Gobhila, the day 
of the nmneji app:roachto the fun j on which ob- j 
fequies are performed to the manes of the 
PkriSy or certain progenitors of the human race. 
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OF THE HINDUS. 

■wliOfni the darker fortnight is peculiarly fa- 
cred. Many fubtile points are difcufled by my 
author concerning the junSiion of two or even 
three lunar days in forming one fall or feftival 2 
but fuch a detailNcan be ufeful only to the Brdh» 
mens^ who could not guide their flocks, as the 
Raja of Crijhnanagar afiures me, without the 
afliftdnce of Raghunandan. So fond are the 
Hindus of mythological perfonifications, that 
they reprefent each of the thirty tifhis as a 
beautiful nymph; and the Gdyatritantra^ of 
Which Sannydst made me a pfefent, though he 
corifidered it as the holieft book after the Fdda^ 
contains flowery defcriptioUs of each nymph, 
much refembling the delineations of the thirty 
Rdginis^ in the tfeatifes on Indian mufick. 

In what nianner the JHzWzo contrive fo far 
io reconcile the lunar and folar years, as to 
make them proceed concurrently in their ephe- 
merides, might eafily have been fhown by ex¬ 
hibiting a verfion of the Nadiya or Fardnes 
almanack; but tlieir modes of intercalation form 
tio part of my prefent fubjeS:, and would injure 
the fimplicity of my work, without throwing 
any light on the religion of the Hindus^ The 
following tables have been very diligently com¬ 
pared by myfelf with two Sanfcrit almanacki, 
with a fuperficial chapter in the work of Abu’j,^ 
JPAZL, and with a lift of Indian holidays pub- 
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lifKed at Calcutta', in which there are nine of 
ten fafts, called Jayantis, dillinguilhed chiefly 
by the titles of the and twelve or 

thirteen days marked as the beginnings of as 
many CaIpdsybt \&cj \ong periods, an hundred 
of which coiiflitute Bfe AHM A'’8 age j but having 
found no authority for thofe holidays, I have 
omitted them : fame feftivals, however, or falls, 
which are palled over in lilence by Raghu,nan- 
dan, are here printed in Italick letters; be- 
,, caiife they may be mentioned in other books, 
and kept holy in other provinces or by parti- 
, eular feds, I cannot refrain from adding, that 
human facrijices were anciently made on the 
'Alahanavatni', ancl it is declared in the Bba~- 
•wijhya Burana, tlvat //><? head of a Jlaughtered 
man gives Durga' a thoifand times more fatis- 
faSlion than that of a buffalo : 
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i^arena siras^ vtr/i piij’itu vidhhvaiinvlpttf 
ifdpta bhanved bhns am Durgh verjl^ani lavjljamcvitchct^ ' 



iiif 


But in the Brahma every neramidha, orfacrtjice 
of a man, is expxefsly foihidden • and in the 
fifth book of the Bhdga’wae are the foliowing 
cniphatical words : “ Te twiba vcA puruffdh pu-^ 
(jhamedhena yajante, ydfeha firiyo nripafun 
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kddanti, tdnfcha~tdfcha te pafava iha nihatd, 
B yk'ma’ fddanh ydtayanto, racjhogana faunied 
■' ffdhittind ‘vaddyafrtc pivanti'f that ■ is, 






OF THE HINDUS* 

S. TTKJTTS^ ^ 

^*^^Whatever men in this world facrifice human 
“ victims, and, whatever Women eat the flefh 
“ of male cattle, thofe men and thofe wOmtn 
“ jQiall the animals here llain torment in the 
manfion of Yam a, and, like flaughteri|ig 
‘‘ giants, having cleaved their limbs with ax^s, 
“ fhall quaff their blood.” It may feem ftrange, 
that a human facrifice by a man fliould be bo 
greater crime than eating the flefh of, a male 
beaft by a woman j but it is held a mortal of¬ 
fence to kill any creature, except for facrifice, 
and none but males muft ever be facrificed, nor, 
mull women, except after the performance of a 
fraddha by their hufbands, tafte the flefh even 
of vidlims. Many flrange ceremonies at the 
Durgotfava ftlll fubfift among the Hindus both 
male and female, an account of which might 
elucidate fome very obfcure parts of the Mofaick 
law; but this is not a place for fuch difquifi- 
tions. The ceremony of fwjiging yvxth. iron 
hooks through the mufcles, on the day of the 
QhereCy was introduced, as I am credibly in- 
foEmed, 'in modern times, by a fuperftitious 
prince, named Vana^ who was a Saiva of the 
moll: auflere feS: but the cuftom is bitterly 
cenfured by learned and the day is, 

therefore, omitted in the following abridgement 
of the Tit’hi tatwa. 
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i. iKavarkncam. a, 


11 . 

nr. Acifhaya. 

IV. 

V. Sayaftt-adMvafa. r. 

VI. Shaftyadicalpa bddhaiiam. J, 

VII. Patrife^-pravefa. e. 

VIII. MahaOitami fandhipuji. 

IX. Mahaiiavami. jf^ Manwantara. g, 

X. Vijaya^ A 

XL 

xir. 

xm. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fwini C6j%ara. u 

a. By Lome the lirft nine nights are allotted 

to the decoration of DuROA^with ceremonies 
peculiar to each. Bbawijhyottara, 

b. When certain days of the moon fall on 
certain days of the week, they are called ac-^ 
JhayaSi or unpenjhable. 

c. TPhe evening preparation for her drefs. 

d. On this day Ihe is commonly awakened, 

and her feftival begins. Divi^purana, 

e. She is invited to a bower of leaves from 
nine plants, of which the Biha is the chief. 



f. The laft of the three great days. “ The 
facrificed beads mud he killed at one blow 
“ with a broad fword or a fliarp axe.” 


Cdlicdfurdna* 

g. The fourteen days, named Manwantards^ 
are fuppofed to be the fird of as many very 
long periods, each of which was the reign of a 
Menu: they are all placed according to the 
Bbawijhya and Mdtfya. 

b. The goddefs difmifled with reverence, and 
her image cad into the river, but without Man¬ 
tras, Baudbdyana„ 

i. On this full moon the fiend Nicombha 
led his army againd Durga' ; and Lacshmi 
defcended, promidng wealth to thofe nioho were 
awake : hence the night is palTed in playing at 
ancient chefs. Cuve'ra alfo and Indra are 
worlhipped. Lainga and Brahma, 
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AsWlNAf 

or Cdrtka^. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

■ : 

' y,^ - 

: ■VI." . ' ■ 

, VII. _ . 

' yilT. Dagdki a, 

'"■'ix, 

x,\. 

XT. 

XII. 

XIIJ, , 

XIV. Bhutachaturdasi Yamaterpanana. 

XV. Lacfhmipuja dipanwita. c. Syamapuja. 

Ulcaddnam. d. 

a. The days called dagdha, or burnU are va¬ 

riable, and depend on fome inaufpicious con- 
innaions, Vidyd-Jiromanu 

b. Bathing and libations to Yam A, regent ot 

the fouth or the lower world, and judge o 
departed fpirits. Latnga, 

c. A faft all day, and a great feftival at night, 

in honour of Lacshmi, with illuminations on 
trees and houfes: invocations are made at the 
fame time to Cuve'ra. Rudra^dbera. 
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“ On this night, when the Gods, Iiaving 
“ been delivered by Ce'sava, were flumbering 
“ on the rocks, that bounded the - fea of; milk, 
Lacshmi', no longer fearing the Dmtyas,. '{l^)i 


“ apart on a lotos.” 


BrMiina. 


d. Flowers are alio offered on this d^' to 
Sya'm'a, or the black, an epithet of Bi-i AV.i,% j, 
who appears in the Calijug, as a damjel Mfhe 


years old. 


Fdrdmsi . P.&'dficd. 


Torches and flaming brands are kihdled’^iSnd 
confecrated, to burn the bodies of kinfiiTien,A^ho 
may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, 
and to light them through the lhadefi ' of . 
to the manfion of Yama. : 'J.BrMma, 

Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblante' to 
thofe of Ceres and Proserpine; . : j K 
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Ca'rtica. 


I. Byuta pratipat. a. Belipuja, b, 

II. Bhratrldwitiy^. c. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfhaya, 

VIIL Goflit’halhtamf. d. 

IX. Diirga navami. e. Yugddya. /. 

X. - 

XL Utt’hanaicadasf. g, Baca panchacam. 

XIL Manwantara. 

XIIL 

'SIV. Sriber^rutt'hdnam, 

XV, Cardcf. Manwantara. Ddnamavafya- 
earn. b> 

a. Maha'de'va was beaten on this day at a 
game of chance :|iy Pa'rvati'; hence games of 
chance aye allowed in the morning; and the 
winner experts a fortunate year, Brdhma, 

b. A nightly feftival, with illuminations and 

offerings of flowers, in honour of the ancient 
king Beli. • Vdmena. 

c. Yam A, child of the Sun, was entertained 
on this lunar day by the river-goddefs Ya¬ 
muna', his youHiger fifter; hence the day is 
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to them both j and fitters give entertain¬ 
ments to their brothers, who make prefents in 
return. Lainga Mahdbhdrata, 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, earefled, 
and attended in their paftures ; and the Hindus 
are to walk round them with ceremony, keep¬ 
ing them always to the right hand. 

Bhima pardcrama. 

e. “ To eat nothing but dry rice on this day 

of the moon for nine fucceffive years, will 

fecure the favour of Durga.” CMicd furdna. 

f The firft day of the Tretd Tuga. 

Vaijhnava. Brahma, 

g. Vishnu rifes on this day, and in ibme 
years on the fourteenth^ from his flumber of 
four months. He is waked by this incantation: 

The clouds are difperfed ; the full moon will 
“ appear in perfect brightnefs •, and 1 come, in 
“ hope of acquiring purity, to oiFer the frefli 
“ flowers of the feafon: awake from thy long 
“ flumber, awake, O Lord of a.H worlds!” 

Vdr aba. Mdtfya. 

The Lord of all'worlds neither flumbers nor 
fleeps. 

A ftrift fall is obferved on the eleventh \ and 
even the Baca, a water-bird, abftains, it is faid, 
from his ufual food. Vidyd fromani, 

h. Gifts to Brahmens are indifpenfably necef- 

fary on this day. Rdmdyana, 
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Ca'rtica: 
or Mdrgasirjha, 

. ,. t 

' I- ■ ■ 

• II, ■ 

IIL 

TV, 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xiir. 

XIV. Acfhaya, 

XV. G6fahafri. a, 

a. Bathing in the Gangd, and other appointed 
ceremonies, oh this day will be equally rewarded 
with a gift of a thoujhnd cows to the brahmens, 

Vydfa. 



MA'^kgasi'iisha, 


I. 

ir. 

iir. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Guhalhaftid. a, 

VII. MitrafeptamU b. Navannam, 

VIII. Navannam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Xl\. Ac handa dwadqfi, Navannam. 

XIII. 

XIV. Palhana cliaturdasi. c. 

XV. Margasirflii. Navannam. 

a. Sacred to Sc and a, or Ca'rtice'YA, 

' 0od of Arras. Bhaw^^ycu 

b. In honour of the Sun. Navannam fignl- 
fies new grain^ oblations of which are made on 
any of the days to which the word is annexed. 

c. Gauri' to be worfhipped at night, and 

cakes of rice to be eaten in the form of large 
pebbles. Bhawijhya. 
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Ma'rgasi'rsha : 
or Paujba, 


t. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. Pupafhtaca. /r. 

IX. DagdM. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 

XV. 

tf. Cakes of rice are oIFered on this day, 
which is allb called Aindr\ from Indra, to the 
Ma|ies of anceftors. GSbila^ 
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Pausha> 


Tl 


I. The mormng of the G6ds, or beginning of 

the old Hindu year. 

II. BagdM, 

III. 


IV. 

V* 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Manwantara. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV 

XV. Paulhi 
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THE LUNAR YEAR 
Paushai 

or Mdgha* 

' I. 

IL 
III. 

IV4 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. Mansalhtaca. 

IX* 

X* 

XL 
XTL 
XIIL 

XIV. Ratanti, or the waXm/peaL L 

XV. 

a* On this day, Called alfo Prdjdpatyd^ from 
Prajdpatit or the Lord of Creatures, the flefli 
of male kids or wild deer is offered to the 
Manes, Cjobhila* 

“ On the eighth lunar day, Icshwa'cu fpoke 
« thus to his fon Vicucshi : Go, robuft youth, 
« and having flain a male deer, bring his flefh 
“ for the funeral oblation.” Hcrtvans a, 

b. Bathing at the firft appearance of Aruna, 
or the dawn. Tama, 
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^aTtam all poffible felicity;; ilie, who wears on 

* her locks a young mOonj who fhines with ex- 
‘ quifite luftrcj Whofe body bends with the 

* w'eight of her full breafts, who fits redined on 

* a white lotos, and from the crinifon lotos of 

* her hands pours radiance on the inftru'ments 
‘ of writing, and on the books produced by her 
t favour ^* 

c. A faft in honour of the Sun, as a form of 
Vishnu. Far aha pur ana: 

It is called alfo Macar) from the canftellatiori 
Of Macara, into which the Sun enters Oh the 
firft of the folar Mdghai Critya calpa taru. 

This day has alfo the pames of Rat'hyd and 
Rat'ha feptanii, becaufe it was the beginning of 
a Manioantarf when a hew SUn afcended his 

FfAra/mhai Mdtjya, 


car 


d. A libation of holy water is offered by all 
the four clafles to the Manes of the valiant and 
pious Bhi'shma, fon of Ganga'; 

Bhawijhyottara^ 

e. Ceremonies with tila, or fefamumy in ho-* 

pour of Bhi M A. Vijfmu dhermui 

f Tila offered in fx different iriodes< 




g. The firft day of the Caliyuga* Brahma* 




IV. Varada chaturt’hi. Gautipd-ja* a. 
Sri panchamf. hi 


■ VL. 

VII. Bhafcara feptami. c. Macai*!. Man- 
wantara. 

VIIL Bhifhmdfhtami. d. 

IX. Mah&nandd. 

X. ' 

XI. BhaimL 

XII. Shattiladanam. /I 
XIH. 

XIV. 

XV. Maghf. YugadyL g, Danamavafy- 

acam. * 

a. The worlhip of Gauri', furnamed Fa-^ 
raddy ot granting boons, 'Bba'wipsyottara. 

b. Oa this lunar day Saraswati', here 
called Sri', the goddefs of aits and eloquence, 
is worflbipped with offerings of perfumes, flow¬ 
ers, and dreffed rice: even the implements of 
writing and books are treated with refpedl and 
not ufed on this holiday. Samvatfara pradipa. 

A Meditation on Saraswati. 

‘ May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to 
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or f'hilguha* 


I. 

■ It ' 

lit 

.IV. 

:V.,: 

vt 

VII. 

7nt Sdcafhtaci a. 

IX, '„ ■ 

X. 

XL 

.XII. 

XlIL 

XIV; §iva r;?lpt 

XV. 




a. Green vegetables are offered on Ittia 
to the of aneeftors: it is called alfo 

Vaif‘widevif(^ from the or cerjtain 

paternal progenitors. Gqbbila,. 

k. 4- jigorop f?4» widi extraordinaiy cere- 
jn tPJJopr of the Shdmg(^ Or Phallus. 

^ , Xjdna fambitd* 
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in. 

IV. DagSl 

V. 

' ■ Vj. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX- 

X- 

XI. 

XII. Govinda dwadasi. a, 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. P’halgunf. Manw£lntaf£ DohjittL L 

a. Bathing in the Ganga for the remiffion ol 

Mortal fms; ' Pddma. 

b. Uolicd^ or P*halgutfma^ vulgarly Hult^ the 
great feftival on the approach of the vernal 
equinox. 

Kings and people_^/7r/ ori this day in honour 
oi Govinda^ who is carried in a dold^ or palati*- 
QuiQ# , Brahma. Scdnda. 









III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Viri. SitaM pUjL 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIIL Mahdvdrmi? 

XIV. 

XV. Mauni. AcmayL Manwantara. 


a. Bathing in Jknce* 


Vyafa, Scdnda, 
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Chaitra 


I. The year of VicRAMA'DiTYA 

begins. 

II. 

III. Manwantar^. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Scanda-fhafhti. s. 

VII. 

VIII. Asoc^ihtamu l>. 

IX. Srirama-navami. c. 

X. ■ 

XL 

XH. 

XIII. Madana-trayodasf. d. 

XIV. Madana-chaturdasf. e* 

XV. Chaitrf. Manwantara. 

a. Sacred to Ca'rtice'ya, the God of War. 

Divimpurdna^ 

b. Men and women of all clafles ought to 
bathe in fome holy ftream, and, if poffible, in 
the Brahmaputra: they Ihould alfo drink water 
with buds of the Asoca floating on it. Sffdnda, 

c. The birthday of Ra'ma Chandra. Ce¬ 
remonies are to be performed with the rayftical 
ikonQ Sdlagrdma and leaves of Tulash Agajlya, ♦ 


OF THE HINDUS. 

<L A feftival ia honour of Ca'ma de'va, 
God of Love. Bhawijhya, 

e. The fame continued ■with mufick and 
bathing. Saurdgama. Dhala, 

The Hymn to Ga'ma. 

1. Hall, God of the flowery bow j hail, Wat- 
riour with a fifh on thy banner j hail, powerful 
divinity, who caufeft the firinnefs of the fage to 
forfake him, and fubdueft the guardian deities 
of eight regions! 

2. O Candarpa, thou fon of Ma'dhava ! 
O Ma'ra, thou foe of Sambhara ! Glory be 
given to thee, who loveft the goddefs Reti j to 
thee, by whom all worlds are fubdued; to thee, 
who fpringeft from the heart! 

3. Glory be to Madana, to Ca'ma; to 
Him, who is formed as the God of Gods; to 
Him, by whpm Brahma', Vishnu, Siva, 
Inora, are filled with emotions of rapture ! 

4. May all my mental cares be removed, all 

my corporal fufferings terminate ’ May the ob¬ 
ject of ray foul be attained, and my felicity con¬ 
tinue for ever ! Bbawipya-purdna, 
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IV. 

V. '■ ' - ^ 

VI. 

vir, 

VIII. 

IX. ^ 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. Varum, a. 

XIV. Angaraca dinam. b. 

XV. 

a. So called from Varuna^ .or the lunar con- 

ftcllation SaiabbiJlja: when it falls on Saturday^ 
it is named MaMvdrunu Bathing by day and 
at night in the Ganga. Scania^ 

b. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangak, 
A branch of Sn^in (Euphorbia) in a whjtened. 
veflel, placed with a red flag on the houfe- 

“ top, on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
Cbaitray drives away fin and difeafe.” 

Raja mdrtanda. 
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THE tpNDHS,- 
Vaisa'c’ha. 


II. 


III. Acfliaya tritiya, TngkdyL ^.' Paras'Uri. 
rd/m, 

'■ 

■ :■ V,.' .. . ; , , ■ 

^ VI, Dagdh4. ,t I 

yiL Jabmfiptami, 

' VIII. 

X.' 

Xn, Pipitaca dwadasl. f, * 

jXIV, Nnfinha chaturdasi, 

Xy. Vai^'ac’lil. Danamayafyacam. 

a. Gifts on this day of water, and grain, :ef- 
pecially of barley,, with oblations to Crishn a 
of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce 
fruitin the next world. 

Scdnda. Brahma, IRhd’mlJliya. 

b. The firft day of the Satya ynga, ; 

Brahma, faijhnava. 
“ Water and oil of tUa, offered on the Ttigd- 
dyds to the Pitris^ or progenitors of mankind, 
“ are equal to obfequies continued for a thou- 
fand years.” Vipmn-pirdna. 





T^IE LtJNAR tiAJl 



This was alfo the day, on which the river 
flowed'from the foot of Vijhnu down 
upon Himalaya^ where fhe was received on the 
head of Sha^ and led afterwards to the ocean 
by king Bhdgirat'ha: hence adoration is now 
paid to Qangdf Hhndlaya, Sancardy and his 
mountain Cailaja \ nor Bhdgirat'ha be 

negleded. BrdBma, 

c. Libations to the Maheis. M^ghunandan^ 


Note on p. 146 
Ddlaydtra, 


Compare this holiday and the fuperftltion on 
the fouictb of Bhddra with the tWo Egyftian 
fefltivab mentioned by Plutarch j one called 
the entrance of Osiris into the Moon^ and the 
other bis confnement or inclojure in ait Ark. 

The people ufuaily claim four other days for 
their fporte, arid fpririkle one ariiother ririth a 
red powder in imitation of yernal flowers; it is 
commonly naade with the mucilagiriOus root of 
a fragrant plant, coloured with Bakkanty or Sap^- 
^tf«-wood, a litti%> aluiri beirig added to extraei 
and fix the iredncfs. 







VIII. 

IX. 

m ■ 

xir, * 

xni. 

XIV. Sdvhrf vtat^ 

XV. 




^'' ' V-.' 

< '■ 'f;' i- 




d. A fall, e^remDnies by womenj at tbe 
roofs of #ic Ifidkn fi^-tree, to j^rfefenm the&i 
from Wyfewboocl. ' 

Par^dra. Rajamdrtanda. Gritya chintdmenL 



the lunar tear 
Jyajsht’ha, 




\I. X 

n. 

III. Rembhd tridya, a, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya fbalhti, 

VII. Acjhaya, 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Dafahara. c. 

XI. Nirjalaicddasi, d<, 

XII. . ,• 

XIII. 

H 3 NChampaca chfitufdasi. t* 

XV. Jyailii't’hf. Manwantara. 

a. On this day of the moon the Hindu yro- 
men imitate Rembha^, the feaborn, goddefs of 
beauty, who bathed on the fame day, with par.*. 

ticu|ar ceremonies. Bhawijhyottara. 

Women walk in the forejis with a fan in 
one hand, and eat certain vegetables in hope of 
beautiful children. Baja mdrtanda. 

See the account given by Pliny of the 

Druidical mifletoe, or vjfcum^ which was to be 
gathered, when the moon wasy?^ days old, as a 
prefervative from Jierility. 



r. Tlie word means ten^ranmingy or removing 
ten finsy an epithet of Ganga, who effaces fen 
fins, how heinous foever, committed in ten pt«-- 
vious births by fuch as bathe in her waters.. 

Bra/jma~vaiverta, 

A Couplet by Sanc’ha. 

On the tenth of JyaiJht'hay in the bright 
“ half of the month, on the day of Man gala, 
fon of the Earth, when the moon was ip. 
this daughter of Jahnu hurfl from the .rocks, 
and flowed over the land inhabited by mor- 
“ tals ; on this lunar day, therefore, flie waflies 
“ off ten fins (thus have the venerable fages 
declared) and gives an hundred times more 
felicity, than could be attained by a myriad of 
** AfwamedhaSy ox JqcriJices of a horfe.'^ 

d. A fail: fo ftridt, that even •water muft 7 iot 
be tafted. 

e, A feftival, I fuppofe, v.nth the flowers of 
the Cbampacay 
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jY’AISilT’lfA':" 

<yt iiparhd. 

' ' ■ 

IL 

III. 

IV. Dagdhd, 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Arftbuvacbi pradam. 

XI. 

Xtl. 

XIII. Ambuvachi tyagah. 

XIV. 

XV. Gofahafrf. 




a. The Earth in her courfes till the thirteenth. 

■ Jyotip. 


\ 


' OF THE HINDUS. 

A'shaV’ha, 

I. 

II. Rat’ha Yatri 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Manwantara, 

XI. Sayanaicadasf. Rdtrau s'ayanam. A 

XII. 

xiir. 

XIV. 

XV. A^fharhi, Manwaatar^ Danamdvafy- 

acam. 

a. The image of CrIS HNA, in the charadler 
yha^ or Lord of the Univerfe, is 
borne by day in a car^ together with thofe of 
Balara ma and Subhadr'a: when the moon 
rifes, the feafl begins, but muft end, as foon as 
it fets. ScAnda, 

if. The night of the Gods beginning with the 
fummer folftice, Vishnu repofes four months 
oh the ferpent Se'sha. 

Bbdgavata. Mdtfya. Vdrdha, 







■ ■ ' 'i- 

or Srdvana^ 

,,T 

■ . ' 

■ .. 


■M- ■ ■ . 

■III., '■ 

tv.;;'- ^ 

V. Manasapartchaml. a* 

"^hDagdhd. 

VII. ' ;, 

VIII. ManwantarL 


■ XT. ^ ' 

XII. r 

XIIL 

,.XIY. . ■ v; ■. '■:, 

. In honour of Ddv}^tkt goddefs of ftaturcf, 
fumamed Manajdy who, while Vi's hnU and all 

■ the Gods were lleeping, fat in the fhape of a 
,, ferpent on a branch of Snuht, to preferve man^ 
, kind from the venom of fnakes. . 

’ Garuda, Ddvipurdna. 




|St^. Nagapaiichami. a* 




#11. 

.' , ' ’ j 

IX. 

■> l- 

X. . . , 


Xt 


XIL 


XlII. h 

■’ .. SilK 

XIV.': . 


X V, S taVani. 



” Sacred £o the demigods in the form of Ser¬ 
pents^ vih.o are enumerated in the aii4 

'Garuda^ puf&ms. Doors of houfes are fmeared, 
■with cow-dung and eaves, as a pfefetVa- 

ti'Ve from poifonous reptiles. ■ > 

Eha'WfJbya. Retrid^Mf- 
Both in the Pddma and Gdruda we find the 
,-fei‘pent Ca'Liya, whom Crishna flew in his 
'Childhood, among the deities -worlhipped on thiS 
xlay j as the fnake, according to Ci-E^ 

"MENS, was adored with Apollo at Delphi - 




Sra'vana; or Bbadra, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV: 

V. 

VL 

Vir. DagdM. 

VIII. Crilhnajanmdflitami. a. Jayanti 4 . 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

Xm. YugadyL r. 

XIV. 

XV. AmavafyL 

a. The birthday of QRUHfJA^ fon of Maha'- 
m a'y'a ia the form of De vAc'i- 

Vasijht'ha, Bhamjhyottarcu 

b. A flxid fall from midnight. In the book, 

entitled Dwaita' nirnaya, it is f^id that the 
jayantiyog^ happens, whenever the moon is in 
Rdhinl on the eighth of any dark fortnight j but 
Vara HA Mihira confines it to the time, 
when the Sun is in AkV. This faft, during 
which Chandra and Ro'hjn'i arewiorfhipped^ 
is alfo called Rohini wnta, Brdhr^and4f> 

c. The firft day of the Dwapara Tuga. 

Brahma, 


OF THE HINDUS. 

Bhadra. 

II, 

III. Manwantara. 

rV. Hentdllca, Ganija chaturt'hu Nalhta- 

chandra. a. 

V. Rt/hi panchaml. 

VI. 

VII. Acfhaya lalita.^^. 

VIII. Durvaflitami. c. 

IX. 

X. 

Xl Parfwapenvertariam.. d, 

XII. Sacrdtt’hanam. e. 

XIII. 

XIV. Ananta vratam. f. 

XV. Bhadri. 

a. Crishna, falfely accufed In his childhood 

of having ftolen a gem from Prase'na, who 
had been killed by a lion, bid him felf in the moon % 
to fee which on the two fourth days of Bhddra 
is inaufpicious. Brdhma. Bhojaddva. 

b. A ceremony, called Cuccuti •vratam, per¬ 

formed by women in honour of Siva' and 
Durga'. Bhawijhya, 

c. “ The family of him, who performs holy 
« rites on this lunar day, fhall fiourifti And ior 

VOL. II. M . H 

I 






THE LUNAR ^EAK 

tlie grafs durv^* It is the rayed 
Bha^vifiyottara. 

df Vishnu fleeping turns on His fide. 

Matjya, Bhawtpya. 

e, Pnnces erea poles adorned with flowers, 

by way of ftandards, in honour of Indra; the 

ceremonies are minutely defcribe^i in the 

pUrdna. . , r 

/. Sacred to Vishnu with the title of 

AnInta, or Infinite. ' Bbawifi/dltara^ 
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Bha'dra : 
or A'fwina. 


I. Aparapacflia, Brahma sdvilrh 

II. 

III. 

IV. Naflita-chandra, 

V. 

^ VI. ' 

Vn. Agafl:)r6dayah. a, 

' VIII. ^ 

IX; Bodhanam. ' 

■ 'X. ' '- . '' ■ ■ 

^ XI. 

XU. 

XIII. MaghdtrayodaslJriddham, 

XIV. ■- ■ '■ 

' XV. jMaBalaya, Araavafya, • ' 

i'" 

a. Three days before the fun enters the con- 
ftellation of Canyd^ let the people, who dwell in 
Gaura^ offer a di£h of flowers to Agastya. 

Brahma-vawerfa. 
Having poured water into a fea-fhell, let the 
votary fill it with white flowers and unground 
rice : then, turnings to the fouth, let him .offer it 
with this incantation* Hail, Cumbhayo'ni, 
* born in the hght of Mitra and Varuna, 

M 



THE LUNAR YEAR 




gilt as the blolfom of the grafs cdfa ; thou, 
‘who Iprangeft from Agki and Maruta. 
Cdfa is the Spontaneous Saccharum. 

NdrqfinBa, 

This is properly a feftival of the folar year, 
in honour of the fage Agastya, fuppofed, 
after his death, to prefide over the ftar Ca¬ 
nopus. 

b. Some begin on this day, aiad continue till 
the ninth of the new moon, the great feftival, 
called Durgkfava^ in honour of Duroa', the 
goddefs of nature; who is now awakened with 
fports and mufick, as £he was waked in the be-* 
ginning by Brahma" during the night of the 
Gods, edited purdnu* 


Note on p. 136, 

XJtt’hanaicadasi. g. 

In one almanack I fee on this day SSulasl- 
nsvudha^ or the Marriage of Tulas i, but havf 
no other authority for mentioning fuch a fefti- 
yal. Tuias'i was a Nymph beloved by Crish- 
NA, but transformed by him into the Parndfa^ 
or black Ocymum^ which commonly bears her 
name. 

General Note. 


If the feftivals (xf the old Greeks^ Roman 
Perjians^ Egyptians^ and Goths^ could be ar- 





3 :*anged with exadnefs 'in the form with 
thefe Indian tables, there would be found, I am 
perfuaded, a ftriking refemblance among them; 
and an attentive comparifon of them all might 
throw great light on the religion, and, perhaps, 
on the hiftory, of the primitive world. 


THE MUSICAL MODES 

V ■„ 

THE HimUSi 

i 

WRITTEN IN 1’784, AND SINCE MUCH ENLARGEtt' 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


MuSICK beloftgs, as a Scknce.to afl intereft^ 
ing part of natural philofophy, which, by ma-“ 
thematlcal deduaiofts from conftant phenomena, 
explains the caufes and properties of found, 
limits the number of mij^ed, or harmonick^ 
founds to a certain feries, which perpetually 
recurs, and fixes the ratio, which they bear to 
each other or to" one leading tirin'i but, con-' 
fidered as an Art^ it combines the founds, which 
philofophy diftinguilhes, in fuch a manner as tc> 
gratify oiir'^ears^ or lifFe£t our iniaginatioiis^ 
by uniting both objeas, to captivate the fancy 
while it pleafes the fenfe, and, fpeaking, as it 
were, the language of beautiful nature, to faife 
correfpondent ideas and emotions in the mind 
of the hearer: it then, and then only, becomesf 
what we call ^ jine art, allied very nearly to 
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ON THE MtrSrOAL ^c. 

veirfe, painting, and rhetorickj but fubbrdipate 
in its fundions to pathetick poetry, and inferior 
in its power to genuine eloquence* 

Thus it is the province of the pMo/ophr*^ tc> 
difcover the true dire<^ion and divergence of 
found propagated by the fucceffive compreiBons 
and expanfions of airfas the vibrSiting body ad-* 
vances and recedes ; to fliow why founds them- 
felves may excite a tremulous rribdon in parti¬ 
cular bodies, as in the known experiment of 
inftruments tuned in unifon j to deraonflxate 
the law, by which all the particles of air, when 
it undulates With great quicknefs, are continually 
accelerated and retarded ; to compare the num-* 
her of pulfes in agitated air with that of the 
vibrations, which caufe them; to compute the 
velocities and intervals of thofe pulfes in atmof* 
pheres of different denfity and elaftidity; to 
account, as well as he can, for the afFedlions, 
which mufic produces; and, generally, to in- 
veftigate the caufes of the many wonderful ap¬ 
pearances, which it exhibits : but the artijl^ 
without Confidering, and seven without knowing, 
any of the fublime theorems in the philofopliy 
of found,' rriay attain his end by a happy felec- 
tion of and adapted to pallionate 

verfe, and of timet conformable, to regular 
metre 5 and, above a.11, by modulation^ or the 
choice^^and variation of thofe as they are 





.ON THE'MUSICAL MODES 

of -wHcli, as they ^re contrived and 
arranged by the Hkdus, it is my defign, and 
ihall be my e|jdeavour, tp give you a general f| 
notion with all the perfpiciuty, that the lubjed 
will admit.' .r-V',' ' 1;. - " .'fys’l 

Althoughweroufta/rignthefirftranlCjtian- 
fcendently and beyond all comparifon, to. that ; , 
ppwevful imthch, which may be' denominated 
the filler of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower 
'art of plealing the fenfe by a fuccellion pf 
agreeable founds, not only has merit and even :■* 
charms, but mayy I perfuade myfelf, be applied 
on a variety of pccaftons to lalutary purppfes : , 

whether, indeed, the ienlation of hearing be - 
caufed, as many fufped:, by the vibrations of an 
elaftick ether flowing over the auditory nerves 
and propelled along their folid capillaments, or 
whether the fibres of our nerves, which feein 
indefinitely divifible, have, Ijke the firings of a 
lute, peculiar vibrations proportioned to the|r 
length and degree of tenfionj'we have not fuf- 
ficient er^idence to decide ; but we are very fure, 
that tfie whole nerv'^ils fyflem is affefled in a ■ 
lingular manner by combinations of found, and 
that melody < alone will often relieve the mind, 
when it is oppreired by intenfe application to 
bufinefs or ftudy. The old raufician, who rather 
figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with philo- 
fojihical ferroufnefs, declcred the foid iifolf to be 




F THE HINDUS. 

'liommg hut harmony^ provoked the fprightly re* 
mark of CicBRo, that he dnw his phihfophy 
from the art, which he profeffed\ but if; without 
departing from his own art, he had merely de- 
fcribed the human frame as the nobleft and 
fweeteft of mufieal inftruments, endued with a 
natural diipolition to relbnance atid fympathy, 
alternately aifeding and affeded by the foul, 
which pervades it, his defcription might, per¬ 
haps, have been -f^iyfically juft, and certainly 
ought not to have been haftily ridiculed: that 
any medical purpofe may be fully anfwered by 
mufick, I dare not affert j but after food, when 
the operations of digeftion and abforption give 
fo much employment to the veffels, that a tem¬ 
porary ftate of mental repofe muft be found, 
e|)eeially in hot climates, eflential to health, it 
hems reafonable to believe, that a few agreeable 
aks, either heard or played without effort, muft 
hive all the good effeds of lleep and none of 
difad vantages; putting the foul in tune,- as 
|i^ii,TON fays, for any fubfequent exertion ; an 
experiment, which has c^ten been fuccefsfully 
nade by myfelf, and which any one, who 
pjpafes, may eafily repeat. Of what I am going 
add, I cannot give equal evidence; but 
h^dly know how to difbelieve the teftimony of 
mb, who had no fyftem of their own tp fup* 
pt^ and could have no intereft in deceiv- 
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he: firft, 1 have been affured by a credil 
eye witnefs, that tivo wild antclopea nfed, often 
^ come from their woods to the place^ where #; 
niore i’avage,beaft, SiRAdUDOAULAii^ 
t^ned himfelf with conGerts, and that they 
iiftened to the ftrains with an appearance of 
pleafure, till the monfter, in whofe foul there 
was no mulick, Ihot one of them to difplay his 
archery: fecondly, a learned native of ; this 
country told me, that he had frequently fecn 
the mofl venomous and malignant fnakes leave 
their holes, upon hearing tunesj on ,,a hute#i 
which, as he fuppofed, gave them peculiar de-* 
light; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perfian^ who 
.repeated his flory again and again, And per¬ 
mitted me to write it down from his lipsy dt^|f 
dared, he had more than once been prefeiit/ 
when a celebrated lutanift, Moiiammep* 

furuamed BuLBtrt, Was playing to a large con.-. . 
pany in a grove near Shiraz^ wdide he diftindty 
iaw the nightingales trying to vie with tie 
mufician,. fometimes^^^^^^ ;W on the tre,^y 

fometimes. fluttering, from branch to branch., is 
if they wiflied to approach the mflrumeJ4 
whence the melody proceeded, and at lendlr 
dropping on the ground in a kind of exthyy 
from which they were foon ratfed, he aflubd 
mcy;. by a, change of the mode. . ■■ 

;4,,5]The aflonifliing efleds aferibed to mufief by s 
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3F THE HiNDirS 

and, in our days 
Perjians^ and Indiansy have probably been exag¬ 
gerated and embelUfhed ; nor, if fuch effects had 
been feally produced, could they be imputed, I 
think, to the mere influence of founds however 
combined or modified: it may, therefore, be 
fufpefted (not that the accounts are wholly fic¬ 
titious, but) that fuch wonders were performed 
by mufick in its largeft fenfe, as it is now de- 
feribed by the HinduSy that is, by the union of 
voicesy inJirumentSy and aSlion ; for fuch is the 
complex idea conveyed by the word Sangitay 
the fimple meaning of which is no more than 
fymphony \ but moft of the Indian books on this 
art confifl: accordingly of three parts, W- 
dya, nntyay or Jongy percujfiony and dancing ^ 
the firft of which comprifes the meafures of 
poetry, the fecond extends to inftrumental mu¬ 
fick of all fores, and the third includes the whole 
compafs of theatrical reprefentation. Now it 
may eafily be conceived, that fuch an alliance, 
with the potent auxiliaries of diftinft articula-* 
tion, graceful gefture, and well adapted feenery, 
muft have a ftrong general efiTed, and may, 
from particular afTociations, operate lb forcibly 
on very fenfible minds, as to excite copious 
tears, change the colour and countenance, bed 
or chill the blood, make the heart palpitate with 
yiolencet or even compel the hearer to llart ffoin 
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i:: :-, ON THS'iHUSlCAI 

lis feat with the look, Ijpeech, anil adions 6f 
man in a phrenfy ; the effed muft be yet 
ilronger, if the fulyed he as that of 

the'old dramas, both great iand Miall (I 

mean both regular plays in many ads and 
Ihorter dramatick pieces On dh)ifie kvej 
in generai to have been* In this way only can 
#e attempt to account for the indubitable effeds 
of the great airs and impaffioned ili 

the modern Italian dramas, where three beauti"^ 
ful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are 
together exhibited in a date of exceilence, which 
the ancient world could not have furpafled, and 
probably could not have equalled: an heroic 
opera of MBtAStAsio, fet by Pergolesi, or 
byfomeartift of his incomparable fchool, and 
reprefentcd at Naples^ dilplays at once the per- 
fedion of human genius, awakens all the afFec- 
tions, and captivates the imagination at the fame 
inltan^ through all the fenfesV ' 

When fuch aids, as a perfed: theatre w ould 
aifoid) are not accellible, the power of mulick 
ja.Uft in proportion be lefs j but it will ever be 
vciy conlidei-able, if the Words of the fong be 
fine in themfelves, and not only well tranflated 
into the language of melody, with a complete 
imion of inuficai and rhetorical accents, but 
clearly pronounced by an accompliflxed finger,- 
who teeis vrhat he lings, and fully underdood 
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licarer, who has paffioas to be moved; 
efpecially if the conipofer has availed himfelf in 
his tranjlatlon (for fuch, may his compohtioa 
very juftly be called) of all thofe advantages^ 
with which nature, ever fedrlloua to promote 
our innocent gratifications, aburidantly fwpplies 
him. The firft of thofe natural advantages is 
the variety of modes^ or in 

harn^onick founds a.re perceived to rnov« 
in fuccefilon, as each of them takes the lead, and 
confequently hears a new relationto the fii 
others. Next to tire phenomenon ' of {eveiii 
founds perpetually circulating in a geometriedl 
progreiTion, according to the length of the ftrings 
or the number of their vibrations, every ear 
muft be fenfible, that two of the feven intervals 
in the complete feries, or oftave, wdiether we 
confider it as placed in a circular form, or iii a 
right iine with the firft found repeated, are 
much fiiorter than the five other intervals; and 
on thefe two phenomena the modes of theJFf/»- 
dus (who feem igrmrant of ovir coinplk 
mony) are principally confirufted. The. ionges 
iruervajs we llrall call tones, and the fhbrter (in 
' compliance with c\i%.qxQ.) JemtiQm’s, without raea>* 
y fipniiig their .extkf ratios; and it is evident, 
that, as the pldcos of the feraitones admit7^i;<r» 
variations relative to.' one fundamental found, 
tUerq ai'C as many modes, which niay be called 
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-pftmdry'f but we ftiuft hot confound theih witb 
our modern modes, which fefult from the fyftem 
of accords now eftablifhed in Europe: they may 
rather be compared with thofe of the Roman 
Church, where fome valuable remnants of old 
Grecian mufick are preferved in the fweeti' naa- 
jeftick, limple, and affeding ftrains of ttie Plain 
Song. Now, fince each of the tones niay be 
divided, we find twelve femitones in the whole 
feries; and, fince each femitone may in its turn 
become the leader of a ferief formed after the 
model of every primary mode, we have /even 
times twelve^ m eighty-four ^ modes in all, of 
whlchy2"Uif«/^i’-^w;? may be named fecondary i 
and we ihall fee accordingly that -the Perf an 
sxid x}xe Hindus (at lead: in their mofi: popular 
fyftem) have exadly eighty four, vaodcs,^ though 
diftinguifhed by different appell nations and ar¬ 
ranged in difierent claffes; but, fince many of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others-difficult 
in execution, and few fufficiently marked by a 
charader of fentiment and expreffion, which the 
higher mufick always requires, the 'genius of the 
tfidians has enabled them to retain the number 
of modes, which nature feems to have indicated, 
arid to give each of them a charader of its own 
by a happy and beautiful contrivance. Why 
any one feries of founds, tho ratios of which are 
^fcertained by obfervatidn afltd^‘ expreffible by 
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^ resj Aoiild have a peculiar efted on the or¬ 
gan of hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, on 
the mind, will then only be knov/n by mortals, 
when they fhall know why each of the feven 
eoiours in the rainbow, where a proportion, 
anaj^t|p(us to that of mufical founds, moft won- 
derAiliy prevails, has a certain fpecilick effed on 
our eyes j why the fhades of green and blue, 
for inftance, are foft and Toothing, while thofe 
of r^d and yellow diftrefs and dazzle the fight; 
but, without ftriving to account for the pheno¬ 
mena, let us be fatisfied with knowing, that 
fome of the modes have diftind perceptible pro¬ 
perties, and may be-applied to the expreffion of 
various mental emotions j a fad, which ought 
well to be confidered by thofe performers, who 
would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and 
facrifice the true beauties of their art to an in¬ 
judicious temperament. 

The ancient Greeksy among whom this de¬ 
lightful art was long in the hands of poets, and 
©F mathematicians, who had much lefs to do 
with it, afcribe almoft all its magick to the dir 
yerfity of their Modes,. hvLt. have left us little 
more than the names of them, v^ithout fuch dis¬ 
criminations, as might have enabled us to com¬ 
pare them with our own, and apply them to 
pradice; their writers addrefled themlelves to 
Greekst who could pot but know their national 
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-iSa^ck; and moft of, thofe writers were pro- 
fefTed men of fcience, who thought more of 
calculating ratios than of inventing melody ; fo 
that, whenever we fpeak of the ioiiEolian mode, 
of the tender Lydian^ the voluptuous lonick^ the 
manly Dsrian, or the animating Pbrygi/^ y^Q. 
ufe mere phrafes, I believe, without cleartaeas*. 
For all that is known concerning the mufiek of 
Greece, let me refer thofe, who have no in- 
clinration to read the dry works of the Greeks 
themfelves, to a little trafl of the learned W a i,- 
i> IS, which he printed aS an Appendix to the 
Harmonicks of Ptolemy; to the Didiionary 
of 'Mufick by Rousseau, whofe pen, formed 
to elucidate all the arts, had the property of 
Ipreading light before it on the darkeft fubjedfs* 
as if he bad written with phofphorus on the 
fides of a cavern; and, laftly, to the diiTertation 
of Dr. Burney, who, palling llightly over all 
that is oblcure, explains with perfpieuity what¬ 
ever is explicable, and gives dignity to the cha¬ 
racter of a modern mufician hy uniting it with 
that of a fcholar and philofopher. 

The unexampled felicity of our nation, who 
diffufe the bleflings of a mild government over 
the fineft part of India, would enable us to at¬ 
tain a perfedf knowledge of the oriental muliek, 
which is known and pradtifed in xhtlQ Britijk 
dominions not by mercenary performers only. 
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en by Mufelmans and Hindus of eminent 
rank and learning t a native lately 

refident at Murjheddbdd^ had a complete ac¬ 
quaintance with the Perjian theory and ptadice; 
and the heft artifts in Hindujidn would cheer¬ 
fully attend our concerts : we have an eafy accefs 
to approved .;^/?//£‘^ treatifeS on mufical com'- 
pohtion, and need not lament with CiiAUDItr, 
that he negleded to procure at the ex¬ 

planation of a fmall trad on that fubject, which 
he carried to Europe: we may here examine 
the beft inftruments of H/ia^ maj be mafters of 
them, if we pleafe, or at leaft may compare them 
with ours} the concurrent labours, or rather 
amufements, of leveral in our own body, may 
facilitate the' attainment of eorred ideas on a 
fubjed fo delightfully interefting; and a free 
communication from time to time of their re- 
fpedive difcoveries would condud them more 
furely and Ipeedily, as well as more agreeably, 
to their defired end. Such would he ^ the ad¬ 
vantages of union, or, to borrow a term from 
the art before v&t of barmonious accord, \n all 
our purfuits, and above all in that of know¬ 
ledge.; ^ ^ 'I 

. On Perjian mufick, wliich is not the fubjed 
of this paper, it would be improper to enlarge; 
the whole fyilem of it is explained in, a cele¬ 
brated colledion of trads on pure and mixed 
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ON THE MUSICAL MODES 

iiwraematicks, entitled Tiurratii It and com* 
pofed by a very learned man, fo generally called 
AMmt Shirazt^ or %\xt great pbilofopher of Shi^ 
raz^ that his proper name is almoft forgotten j 
but, as the modern Perjians had accefs, i believe, 
to Ptolemy’s harmonicks, their mathemEatical 
writers on mufitck treat it rather as a fcience 
than as an art, and feem, like the QreeliSy to be 
more intent On Iplitting tones into quarters and 
eighth parts, of which they compute the ratios 
to fhow their arithmetick, than on difplaying 
the principles of modulation, as it may affe£l 
the paffions. I apply the fame obfervation to 
a fhort, but mafterly, traft of the famed Abu- 
sTna', and fulpedl that it is applicable to an 
elegant eflay in Perjan, called Shamfu'lAjhvat, of 
which I have not had courage to read more 
than the preface. It will be fufficient to fubjoin 
on this head, that ih& Per^ans diftribute their 
modes, according to an idea of lo¬ 
cality, into twelve reoms^ twenty-four recejjhy 
and forty-eight angki or corners : in the beau¬ 
tiful tale, known by the title of the Four Der- 
vijes^ originally written in Perfia with great 
purity and elegance, we find the defcription of 
a concert, where four fingers, with as mtoy 
different inftruments, are reprefented '•'‘modulating 
“ in twelve makdms or perdahs, iwebty-four 
** pMahs^ and forty-eight gujhas^ and bcgi»ning 
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a mlrtliful fong of Ha fit;, on vetnal delight 
“ Iri the ferdah named rdjl^ or direct,.’* All 
the twelve with their apptopriated 

enumerated hy.Ani'N, a writer and 
V "'^'^miifician of who metiHons an o 

of the learned, that only /even primary modes 
in ufe hefore the reign of Par viz, whofe 
mufical entertainments are magnifieently der 
Ibribed by the incomparable 'N iz a m i: the modes 
are chiefly denominated, like tljofe of the Greeks 
iyi : and Hmdus^bom different regions or towns; as, 
among the perdahs^ we fee Hijdz, Irak., Isfa~ 
4 kdn: and, among ih& Jhibakiy or fecondary 
: modes, and the like/ In a 

Sanjhrk book, which fhall foon be particularly 
mentioned, I find the Icale of a mode, named 
Hijeja, fpecified in the following verfe; 

WBiyS$§0[:' Mansagraha fit hijejcdiu J&S&hnk. y®: 

;4 ■' ';4^ ' ■■-''^4.., ■4;44A'-./' 4 ',,:y4/'' ^ 4'V, ' ",:44 ■;'^,;4,.^ :'4:''l.: 

f The name of this mode is not/Ww«} and# 
if I am right in believing it a corruption of 
’ Hijdz^ which could hardly be written other wife 
; in the Ndgari letters, we muft conclude, that it 
was imported from. Perjia : we have difcnvered 
then a Perjlan or Arabian mode with this dia- 
pafon, 

; B, E. F#, Gi, A, B, C#, D; 
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wdiere the firft femitone appears between the 
fiurib notes, and the fecond between 









tlie feventh and eighth ; as in. the natural fcalft 
Fa^ fol^ ut, re, mi, fa: but the CJjl, and G#, 
or ga and ni of the author, are varioully 

changed, and probably the feries may be formed 
in a manner not very different (though certainly 
there is a diverfity) from oUr major mode of 1>. 
This melody muft necelfarily end with Xhe-fftb 
note from the tonick, and begin with the tonick 
itfelf; and it would be a grofs violation of mu- 
fical decorum in India, to fing it at any time 
except at the clofe of day: thefe rules are 
comprized in the verfe above cited; but the 
fpecies of odave is amnged according to* Mr. 
Fowke’s remarks on the Find, compared with 
the fixed Swaragrdma, or gamut, of all the 
Hindu muficians. ’* 

Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which 
is minutely explained in a great number of 
Sanfcrit books, by authors, who leave arithme- 
tick and geometry to their aftronomers, and 
properly difcourfe on mufick as an art confined 
to the pleafures of imagination. Pandas 

of this province unanimoufly prefer the Ddmd- 
dara to any of the popular Sangitas ; but I have 
not been able to procure a good copy of it, and 
am perfedly fatisfied with the Hdr ay an, which 
I received from Benares, and in which the Dd- 
mddar h frequently quoted. The Perf an bookj 
entitled Prefent India, was compofed* 



. under the patronage of Aazem Seia'h, by the 
very diligent and ingenious Mirz A Khan, and ; 
contains, a minute aceount Emdit literature 


in all, or moft of, its braHcbes: he profeffes to j 
' have cxtradted his elaborate, chapter on muficlc, ^ 
lit ' ■with the affiftance of p47j//2Vr ' from the Rdgdr-' 
jiava, or Sea of Paifions, the or 

t Mirror of Modes, the or Delight, 

of AfTemblies, and fome other approved treatifea 
m San/crk. The Sangkad<irpan'^ y^\\ic\\ \xQ a\io 
names among his authorities, has been tranflated , 
IpItTntp Pe;:^;?,:;';vbut::my fexperience juhifieSime\ittv 
pronouncing, that the Moghols no idea of 
t accurate tranllation, and give that name to a 
mixture of glofs and text with a flimfy para- . 
phrafe of them both > that they are arholly un¬ 
it able, yet always pretend, to write words 

’1’' in letters;, that a man, who knows the ,' 

Hindus only from Perfian books, does not know 
the Hindus ; and that air Europeany who follows 
i''J the muddy rivulets of ; writers on /«-> 

diuy inftcad of drinking from the pure fountain 
|||i oi Hindu leanung, will be in perpetual danger 
i',;,; of mi/leacling himfeif and others. Froin the 
i, juft feverity of this cenfure I ,except neither; 

. AbuTfazl, nor his brother Faiz'i, nor Moh- 
il’d SAN I Fa'n'i, nor Mirzakih'an himfeif; and 
J fpeak of all four after an attentive perufal of, 
t|ieir works. ^ A tradt on mp lick in the idiom 
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.of MafMr^tV/ith i&yenxl cffays in pure 

lately paffed through my hands; and J 
poffefs a differtation on the fame art in the ibft. 
diale£t of Tanjdb, or Panehanada^ where the 
national melody has, r am tpld, a peculiar and 
flriking charaaierf but I arn very Uttle ac- f 
quainted with thofe dialeds, and perfuade myr? 
-fftlf, that nothing has been written in themi 
%vhich may not be found more copioufly and 
beautifully expreffed in the languag^^,^^ thp 
perpetually call it, of the Gsds^ ih-Ai i§, 
of their ancient bard^j philpfophers, and ie-» 
giflatorSj . ■rfify 

moft V^luabk work, that I have fee», 
and perhaps the moft valuable that exifls, on 
the fuhj€<3; of Indian mufick, is named 
bodha^ ot The DoSirine of Mufical Modes i, and 
it ought here to bo mentioned very particularly, ; 
becaufe none of the in our provinces, 

nor any of thole front C4Ji or CajhtntT^ tO' 
whom I have Ihown it, appear tp have know n 
that it was oxtant; and it may be confidered as 
a treafure in the hlftory of the art, which the 
zeal of Colonel Foxier has brought into light, 
and perhaps has prefervod from deftrndion. 
He had purcliafed, Rtnong other curiolities, a 
volume containing a number of feparate eflays 
on mufick in proft -and verfe, and in a great- 
variety of idioms! bfefides tradl? in Arabick.^ 
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and Perjan^ k included a fliort elFay in 
Latin by Alstedius , with an interlineary Per- 
J^an tranflation, in which the paffages quoted 
from Lucretius and Vibgil made a fihgular 
appearance j but the brighteft gem in the firing 
was the Rdgavihodha^ which the Golonel per¬ 
mitted my Ndgari writer to tranfcribe, and the 
tranfcript was diligently collated with the ori¬ 
ginal by my Pandit zxiA myfelf. It feems a very 
ancient compofition, but is lefs old unqueftion- 
ably than the Ratnacdra by Sa'rnga Le va, 
which is more than once mentioned in it, and 
a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured in his 
journey to Heridmar: the name of the author 
was Soma, and he appears to have been a 
pradical mufician as well as a great fcholar and 
an elegant poet; for the whole book, without 
excepting the ftrains noted in letters, which fill 
the fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts of ma- 
fterly couplets in the ' melodious metre called 
Aryd) ^tjirji^ thirds and chapters ex¬ 

plain the dodrine of muficail founds^ their divi- 
lion and fucceffion, the variations of fcales by 
temperament, and the enumeration of modes on 
a fyftem totally different from thofe, which will 
prefently be mentioned ; and the7^■c^^«^/ chapter 
contains a minute defcription of different Twar 
with rules for playing on them. This book 
alone would enable me, were I mafter of ray 
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1 time, to cornpofe a treatife on the mufick of 
Indm^ with aflifiance, in the pradical part, from- 
an Ruropean profeflor and a native player on 
the Vina ; but I have leifure only to prefent you 
;with ah efliiy,' and even that, I am confclous, 
mult be very furerficial; it may be foine- 
times, but, I truft, hot often, erroneous ; and 
I have fpared no pains to fecure myfelf from 
I'^errourl I I 

* In tl)e literature of the Hindus all nature is 
animated and perfonified ; every line Art is de¬ 
clared to have been revealed Ironi hetiveri ; and 
all knowledge, divine and human, is traced to 
its fourcc in the Vidas \ among which the Sdr 
mcmida was intended to he fimg, whehce the 
reader, or linger of it is called or SdV{ 

ma^a: in Colonel PohisR’s copy of it the 
{trains are noted in figureSj which it may not 
be impoffible to decypher. Oh account of this 
diltindtion, fa^ the Brahmens^ the fupreme pre-- 
' fencing power^ in the form of Gris HN A, having 
enumerated in the varibus orders of beings, 
to'the chief of which he compares himfelf, pro¬ 
nounces, that among the Vedas he'was^'the Sa- 
man.’^ krom that Vdda ’wis accordingly derived 
^ tke IJpmdda oi t\ie Gandbarlrast or muficians in 
InUra’s heaven; fo that the divine art was 
communicated to our fpecies by Brahma him- ; 
fell or by his adfhe power Sereswati', the 
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Ooddefs of Speech j and their mythological foa 
Na'red, who was in truth an ancient lawgiver 
and aftronomer, invented the called alfo 

Cacjb*bap), or T^ejiudo ', a very remarkable fa(9:, 
which may be added to the other proofs of a 
refemblance between that Indian God, and the 
Mercury of the Latians. Among infpii'ed 
mortals the firft mufician is believed to have 
been the fage Bheeat, who was the inventor, 
they fay, of NdtaaSy or dramas, reprefented 
with fongs and dances, and author of a mufical 
fyftem, which bears his name. If wm can rely 
on Mi'rzakha’n, there are four principal Mar¬ 
tas, or fyftems, the firft of which is afcribed to 
Iswara, or Osiris ; the fecond to Bhehat; 
the third to Hanumat, or Pa'van, the Pan 
of India^ fuppofed to be the fon of Pavana, 
the regent of air; and the fourth to Caeli- 
N a't’h, a Rtjhi, or Indian philofopher, eminently 
Ikilled in mufick, theoretical and pradlicai : all 
four are mentioned by So'ma ; and it is the 
third of them, which muft be very ancient, and 
feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introdudlory re¬ 
marks; but I may here obferve with So'm a, 
who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and with the 
author of the Ndrdyan^ who mentions a great 
many others, that almoft every kingdom and 
province had a peculiar ftyle of melody, and 
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Fr;'!!S|;ifc^^ t-wo phenomena, which have afeead^' 
i||p||^^:^atecl as the foundation of muficahmodes, 
oot long have efcaped the attention of the 
:®>^d their flexible language readily fop* : 
|s|:y^Iied them with names for the (even S‘warat^ - 
|jo||f^Jpt|hd®, which they diipofe in the following 
ptonot.incedy2;«-fr/f?, rtfiahha^ gm* 
W/SS^^^^'^dhyama, fanchama^ dhaivatay nijhMa ; 

the : firfl of them is emphatically named 
'^''^arayOT.xXxv, Jhundt from the important office, 
which it bears in the leale; and henfce, by 
taking the feven initud letters or fyllables of thofo 
words, they contrived a notatiorx ibr their airs, 
and at the lame time exhibited a gamut, at leaft 
as con\ enient as that of Guino ; they call it 
Jkmragnima or fepiactij and expreft it in this 
form; 

Siiy rjy gdy ma^ pay dhay «/, 
three of which fyllables are, by a fingnlar con>- 
currence,; exa<3;ly the fame, though not all in the 
fame places, with three of thofe invented by 
David Most are, as a fubftitute for the trou* 
blefome gamut lifed in his time^ and which he 
arranges thus; 

' Boy ety diy gUy hy jn^.y llL 

As to the notation of melody, fiace every Indian 
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jfonant includes by its nature the fhort vowel 
five of the founds are denoted by rmgle con- 
foiiants, and the two others have different iliorC 
vowels taken from their full namesj by fubfli- 
tuting long vowels, the Y/w of each note is 
doubled, and other marks are ufed for a farther 
elongation of them; the 0 (ftaves above and be^ 
low the meanicale, the connedlipn and accelera-^* 
tion of notes, the graces of execution or manners 
of fingering the inftrunaent, are expreffed very 
clearly by fmall circles and ellipfes, by little 
chains, by curves, by ftraight lines horizontal or 
perpendicular, and by crefcents, all :in various 
pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain is diftinguilhed 
by a lotos-flower; but the time and meafiire 
are determined by the profody of the verfe and 
by the comparative length of each fyllable, with 
which every note or affemblage of notes refpec- 
tirely eorrefponds, If I underiland thei native 
rauficians, they have not only the cSrmatk^f 
but even the fecond, or new, genus j 

for they unanimoiifly reckon twenty-two 
or quarters and thirds of a tone, in their odave: 
■they do not pretend that thofe minute intervals 
are mathematically equal, but confider them as 
■ ; equal in practice, and allot them to the feveral 
note? in the following order; toy2?, ma, and pa^ 
four; to mand three; to and^ ; 

(giving very finopth and fignificant names to 
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eacli Sfruti. Their original fcale, therefore, fl;a5:!:dis 
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Sa, ri\' ga^ may pOy dhay ni, 
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The femitones, accordingly are placed as in 
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CUE diatonick fcale; the intervais between the 
fourth and fifth, and between the firft .and fe- 
cond, are major tones; but that between the 
.fifth and iixth, which is minor in our fcale,.ap- 
. pears to be major in theirs; and the two fcales 
are made'to coincide by taking & sruti ixom. pa 
and adding it to or, in the language of 


'■' Indian axti^iSy by raifing Servaretnd to the elafs 
of &bzATand her fifters ; for every they 

? confider as a little nymph, and the nymphs of 
V Panckama, ox X\\ofifth note, are Mdliniy Cbapaldy 
Loldy and Servaretndy wdiile 'Sdntd and her two 
■ filters regularly belong, to .* fuch at 

Iciifi; is the fyilem of Co'hal a, One of the an^ 
cient bards, who has left a treatife on rmifick. 

V‘,' So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third 
of a tone cannot be feparately and diftindlly 
heard from the ; but he takes for granted, 
1 ; that its efiedt is very perceptible in their arT 
, rangeraent of modes; and their fixth, I imagine, 
is almoft univerfally diminilhed by one x'r«^/j. 
. for he only mentions two modes, in which all 
the feven notes are unalier.edy , . I tried in vain th 
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. iSfciiover kny diiFerence ' in practice ' betwetn tKe 
Indian fcale, and that of buf own; but, know¬ 
ing my ear to be very infuffidendy exerGifed, I 
requefted a German profeflbr of mufick to ac^ 
company with his violin a Hindu lutanift, who 
fling by note fome popular airs on the loves of 
G'IIIhnA and R a'dh'a; he afllired me, that 
the fcales were the fame; and Mr. Shore af*- 
terwards informed me, that, when the voice of 
a native finger was in tune with his harpfichord, 
he' found the Hindu feries of feven notes to 
afcend, like ours, by a fharp third. 

For the conftrudlion and charader of the 
Vina^ l muft refer you to the very accurate and 
valuable paper of Mr. Fowke in the firft volume 
of your Tranfadions; and I now exhibit a fcale 
of its finger board, which I received from him 
with the drawing of the inftrument, and on the 
corrednels of which you may confidently de¬ 
pend; the regular Indian gamut anfwers, I be¬ 
lieve pretty nearly to our major mode : 

ZJ/, w/, fa, fol, la, Ji, ut, 
and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the 
notes, vrhich compofe our minor mode, they are 
diftinguiihed by epithets expreffing the change, 
which they fulfer. It may be neceffitry to add, 
before we come to the Rdgas, or modes of the 
Hindus, xhsLt the twenty-one murcbdjanas^viihxcbi 
Mr> Shore’s native mufician confounded #ith 



two twenty, irutis, appear to be. .no 


Incire thairlpecie$. nf^'^tapafon,^ njultiplieiiHj ■ 
; I. by tbreCy according to the difference of pitch in 
|^ft::., the; compafs of three oef^ 

||||||#fi" ; which I':'tranflate.. a.' tnode^ properly ^fi^ ^ ^ 

, nifies % pajjion or of the mind, each. 

' mode being intended, according to Bher'^t’s 
definition of it, to move one or another of one 
fili b or mixed afFedtions f and We Idarn ac^ 

. cordingly from the Nardym, that, in the days 
||||;:;"df'.CRiseN A, there ■wtxt jixteen tboufand modes, 

'’If each of the G6pis at Mar’i’z/m chufing td ling in 
|| one of them, in order to captivate the heart of H 
their ijadoral God. The very learned Soma, 
1^1^ who mixes no' mythology whh his accurate'fy- 
’ ■ fteia of enumerates nine hundred and 

Jixty poffible variations by the means of tem¬ 
perament, but feledis from them, as applicable 
: , to pradiice, ox\\j tiventy-ihree primary modes, 

from which he deduces many others; though 
he allows, that, by a diveriity of ornament and *■ 
Ir'-’ by^ various contrivances, the Rdgas might, like 
the waVes of the fea, be muitiplied to an infinite ' ] 
number. We have already dbferved, that eighty^. ■'' 
Jour modes ox manners, might naturally be formed 
‘ by giving the lead to each of our twelve, founds, ; 
and varying in different ways the pofitioti f, 
cf the fcmitoiies; but, fmee rnany of thofe 
III®, Modes would be' iniufierable in. ’ praflice, and '■ ' 
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fome would liave no charadter fuffidentljr 
marked, the Indians appear to have retained; 


with prediledlion the number indicated by na*- 
ture, and to have enforced their fyllcm by two 
powerful aids, the oj" ideas, aiiid the ■' 

mutUMim thejre^iar 

; .^'^’hetlxer it had (KcuiTcd to the* 
Ssf '(dans,: that :.,the:,: yelocity;,or,; flowneih. ^ of ■ /founds ' :M 
niuft depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rare^ ':ll| 

' ' r'I 

motion muft be quicker in iummer than in 
fpring or autiimn, and much quicker than in 
winter, I cannot affure aiyfelf; but am pcr- 
fuaded, that their primary modes, in the fyftem 
''aforibed- to PAyAN A, were xhrft' arranged ,ao^'®;| 
cording to the number of Indian feafoiis. ' , ■ l'•■: 

The year is dihributed by the into 

iix ritus, or feafons, each confifling of tw^o 
months; and the hrft feafon, according to the - 
Amarcofda, began with tioar the ' ':|| 

[v time of the winter folihce,^ to whichmonth ac- 1 
\ cordingiy we fee Crishna compared in the 
- Gita; hut the old iunar^^^ y^ believe, 

-wkh AJwina, or near the autumnal equinox* 
when the moon was at the full in the firft man- 
lion; hence the mufical feafon, which takes thei^^ 

.. lead, includes the inoatbs of Afhvpt and Cdrtic, 

-Jp- and bears the name of correfponding 

I with part of our autumq j the next in order «% 
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Witnanta and derived from, words, which 

frojl and ; then come Vafanta^ or 
fpririg^ called alfo Surah hi or friigrant, and Pujh-^ 
fafamaya^ or the flower time ; Grijhmay or heat ; 
and Verjhsy or the feafon of rain. By appro¬ 
priating a different mode to each of the different 
feafops, the artifts of India conneaed 
ff rains with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the clofe 
of the harveft, or of reparation and melancholy 
(very different from our ideas at Calcutta) 
during the cold months; ol reviving hilarity on 
the appearance of bloffoms, and complete vernal 
delight in the month of Madhu or honey s of 
languor during the dry heats, and of refreffr- 
ment by the firft rains, which caufe in this 
climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther; fince the 
lunar year, by which feftivals and fuperftitious 
duties ^re conftantly regulated, proceeds con¬ 
currently with the lolar year, to which the fea- 
fons are neceffarily referred, devotion comes alfo 
to the aid of mufick, and all xhe powers of na¬ 
ture, which are allegorically worfhipped as gods 
and goddeffes on their feveral holidays, contri¬ 
bute to the influence of fong on minds naturally 
flirceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was, 
I imagine, that Pa' van, or the inventor of his 
mufical fyftem, reduced the number of original 
modes ixovci fev,en to jf-vj but even this was not 
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ejsiiogh for his purpofe; and he.had recourle to 
the^ve principal divilions of the day, which are 
the mornmgj nom, and evenings called tr^andhya^ 
with the two mtervals between them, or the 
forenoon and afternoon: by adding /wo divihons, 
or intervals, of the night, and by leaving one 
fpecies of melody without any fuch reftridtion. 
Soma reckons eight variations in .wfpeft of 
time; and the fyftem of Pa'van' retains that 
number alfo in the fecond order of derivative 
modes. Every branch of knowledge in this 
country has been embellilhed by poetical fables j 
add the inventive talents of the Greeks never 
fuggefted a more charming allegory than the 
lovely families of the fix RdgaSy named, in the 
order of feafons above exhibited, Bhairava, 
Ma'l4va, Sri'ra'ga, EIindola or Vasan- 
TA, DiTACA, and Me'gha; each of whom is 
a Genius, or Demigod, wedded to ime Rdginis^ 
or Nymphs, and father of eight little Genii, 
called his Putras^ or Sons: the fancy of Shaks- 
PEARE and the pencil of Albano might have 
been finely employed in giving fpeech and form 
to this aflemblage of new aerial beings, who 
people the fairy-land of Indian imagination j 
nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft the 
advantages, with which fo beautiful a fubjedl 
prefented them. A whole chapter of the Nd~ 
ray an contains defcriptions of the Rdgas and 
VOL. II. O 
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rts, extracted chiefly from the 
dar, the Caldncura, the Retnamdld^xht Chandrica^ 
and a metrical trad on mufick afcribed to the 
God Na'red himfelf, from which, as among fo 
many beauties a particular felcftion would be 
very perplexing, I prefent you with the firft that 
occurs, and have no doubt, that you will tliink 
the Sanfoffft langua,ge equal to Itahan in foftnef# 
Sind, elegance': 

ttla vihatena vanarttarale, 

Chinvan pirasunani vadhu fah%ali, 

Vllafi v6spciita divya murtih 
SHrciga eiha prat'hitah priAivyam* 

The demigod Sri'ra'ga, famed over all this 
“ earth, fweetly fports with his nymphs, gather- 
“ ing frefh bloffoms in the bofom of yon grove; 
“ and his divine lineaments are diftinguifhed 
“ through his graceful vefture.” 

Thefe and fimilar images, but wonderfully 
diverfified, are exprefled in a- variety of mea*- 
fures, and reprefented by delicate pencils in the 
Rdgamdldsi^ which all of us have examined, and 
among which the moft beahtiful are in the pOf- 
ieffion of Mr. R. Johnson and Mr. Hay. A 
noble work might be compofed by any mufician 
and fcholar, who enjoyed ieifure and difregarded 
expence, if he would exhibit a perfect lyftem of 
Indian mufick from Sanjcfit authorities, with 
the old melodies of So'm a applied to the fongs 
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yadeVa, etobellilhedl with defcrlptions of 
all the modes accurately tranflated, and wth 
Mr. Hay’s Rdgamala delineated and engraved 
by the fcholafs of Cipriani and Bartolozt/T. 

JLet ds proceed to the fecond artifice of the 
Hindu mufician^, in giving their modes a di* 
ftindt charad^er and a very agreeable diYerfity of 
expreffion. A curious paffage from Plutarch’s 
treatife on Mufick is tranflated and explained 
by Dr. Burney, and ftands as the text of the 
mofl; interefting chapter in his differtation ;> fmce 
I cannot procure the original, I exhibit a para- 
phrafe of his tranflation, on the corredtnefs of 
which I can rely; but I have avoided, as much 
as poffible, the technical words of the Greeks, 
which it might be necefiary to explain at fome 
length. “ We are informed, fays Plutarch, 
“ by AristoXenus, that mulicians afcribe to 
** Olympus of Myfia the invention of enbar-» 
“ nionkk melody, and conjedlure, that, when he 
was playing diatonically on his flute, and fre- 
quently paffed from the higheft of four founds 
“ to the lowefi; but one, or converfely, fkipping 
“ over the fecond in defcent, or the third in 
“ afcent, of that feries, he perceived a fingular 
beauty of expreffion, which induced him to 
“ difpofe the whole feries of feven or eighr 
“ founds by fimilar fkips, and to frame by the 
“ fame analogy his Dorian mode, omitting every 
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peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick 


“ melodies then in ufe, but without adding any 
“ that have fmce been made elTential to the 
“ enharmonick: In this genus, they fay, he 
“ compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called Spondean^ 
“ becaufe it was ufed in temples at the time of 
“ xQXigxom libations. Thofe, it feems, were the 
ftrjl enharmonick melodies j and are ftill re- 
tained by fome, who play on the flute in the 
“ antique ftyle without any divifion of a femi- 
“ tone; for it w'as after the age of Olympus, 
“ that the quarter of a tone was admitted into 
“ the Lydian and Phrygian modes; and it was 
“ he, therefore, who, by inttoducing an exqui- 
“ fite melody before unknown in Greece^ became 
** the author and parent of the moft beautiful 
“ and affedfing mufick.” 

This method then of adding to the charadler 
and effedl of a mode by diminifhing the number 
of its primitive founds, was introduced by a 
Greek of the lower uyia, who flourifhed, accord¬ 
ing to the learned and accurate writer of the 
Travels of An AC H A RSI S, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century before Christ; but it 
rauft; have been older ftill among the Hindus, 
if the fyftem, to which I now return, was ac¬ 
tually invented in the age of Ra'ma. 

Since it appears from the Ndrdyan^ihsA thirty- 
fix modes are in general ufe, and the reft very 
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rarely applied to pra^tie©,. I fhall exhibit only 
the fcales of the fix Rdgas and thirty Rdgmis^. 
according tp Soma, the authors quoted in the- 
Ndrdyany and the books explained by Pandits. 
to Mirza kha'n ; on whofe credit I muft rely 
for that of Cacubha^ vihiiclx l cannot find in my 
Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick: had I depended on 
him for information of greater confequence, he 
would have led me into a very ferious miftake ; 
for he afierts, what I now find erroneous, that 
the graha is the firft note of every mode, with 
which every long, that is compofed in it, muft 
invariably begin arid end. Three diftinguilhed 
founds in each mode are called graha^ nydfa^ 
ansa, and the writer of the Ndrdyan defines 
them in the two following couplets; 


Graha fwarah fa ityufto yo gitadau famarpltah, 
Nfufa fwaraftu fa pr6(Tb yo gjtadi famipticah: 
Yb vyaftivyanjacb gane, yafya ferve’ nugaminah, 
Yafya fervatra b^hulyanx vddy anio pi nripotatnah. 




The note, called graha,, is placed at the begiri- 
** ning, and that named nydfay at the end, of a 
“ fong: that note, which difplays the peculiar 
« melody, and to which all the others are fub- 
“ ordinate, that, which is always of the greatcft 
‘‘ ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere ans a^ 
or portion.’' 

By the vfoxd. vddiy fays the commentator, 
he means the note, which announces and af- 
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“ certams the Rdga^ and which may be confi- 
dered as the parent and origin of the gra&a 
“ and nyd/a :"’ this clearly feows, I think, that 
the ansamuik be the tonick; amd we fhall find, 
thal the two other notes are generally its third 
and fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. In 
the poem entitled Md-gha there is a mnfical 
fiinilc, which may illuftrate and confirm our 
Idea; 

AnalpatwSt pradh&natwad aiis'afyevctarafwarah, 
Vijigifliornripatayah prayanti perichS^ratam. 

“ From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent 
« qualities, of that Hero, eager for eonqueft, 
« other kings march in fubordination to him, aS 
** other notes are fubordinate to the ansa^ 

If the ansa be the tonick, or modal note, of 
the Hindus; we may confidently exhibit the 
fcales of the Indian modes, according to Soma, 
denoting by an afterilk the onaiflion of a note. 


Bhairava ; 

■ dha, 

ttif 

fa, 

ri> 

g<^y 

ma, 

pa. 

Varhti: 

fo, 

ri> 

g^y 

maj 

pa, 

dha, 

nu 

MeMyamadi i ^ 

ma, 

pa, 


ni, 


y 


jjShairav}: 

{sij 

ri, 

g^y 

ma, 

fa, 

dha. 

nL 

^alndhav} ; 

fa, 

rh 

# 

y 

ma, 

pa. 

dka^ 


JHeng^m : 

L>, 

th 

g^y 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni- 

Ma'lava t 

nl, 

Uy 

ri> 

g^y 

ma. 

pa, 

dhaf 

Todi: 


iTia, 

1 pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

Caudi: 

ni. 

fa, 

ti, 

# 

1 

ma. 

pa, 

# 

Gondictrl: 

f?,' 


g^i 

ma, 


Mi- 

9 

nif 




not 

in So 

'ma. 



Caftdbhh: 

f 


m 

.in So 
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Patanu^njarh 
D'ipaca : 
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SjRiRAaA: 


r«/. 

fa. 

r/, 

g^y 

n;ia, pa. 

dha. 

Malams-r} : 


la, 

* 

y 

S^y 

ma, 


3 


JHatavi : 



ma, 

pa. 

* 

, 

«/, 

fa, 


Dhanyas): 


fa. 

1 

g^h 

ma, 

pa. 


ni. 

VafantX: 


fa, 

ri, 


ma, 

•* 

> 

dha, 

nu 

As^v^r'l : 


. pa. 

dha, 

^iy 

la. 

ri. 


Himo'th : 




dha, 

niy 

f^. 


g^^ 

Ramact) : 


fa, 



ina, pa, 

dha, 

nL 

De/^cpl: 

< 


ma, 

pa, 

dha^ 

, 

fo. 

ri. 


fa, 

ri, 

g^y 

ma, 

, 

dha, 

m. 





fei 

y 





not io So-MA. 
not in So'ma. 


i>yit 

r • 
n, 

0 

f 

may 

pa,. 

dha, 

«/, 

f^, 

€&mRhd'tt 

fe, 

rr, 

g^3 

ma, 

pa. 

dhay 


Neith: ^ 

fa, 

riy 

g^y 

ma, 

pa, 

dhay 

ni. 

Ceddri: j 

1 «>> 

fa, 

rh 

g^f 

ma, 

pa, 

dha^ 

Cdrff&th: 

L »h 

fa, 

y 

S^y 

ma. 

pa, 


A: 



not in i 

So'ma. 



Tacch: 

ffe, 

ri. 

g^i 

rna, 

pa. 

dha, 

nu 

Mdliari: • | 

1 dha^ 

* 

, 

fa. 

riy 

^y 

ma. 

pa« 

Gurjar }; ^ 

ri, 

g^3 

ma. 

# 

, 

dha. 

niy 

fa. 

Bhdpm : 

g«> 

3 

pa. 

dhay 

*, 

fa. 

rim 

Difacri : 

.f‘h 

ri, 

ga. 

may 

/>«» 

dha, 

nu 


It is impoffible that I fhould have erred much, 
if at all, in the preceding table, becaufe the re¬ 
gularity of the Sanfcrit rhetre has in general 
enabled me to corred: the manufcript: but I 
have fome doubt as to V^Iavaliy of which pa is 
declared to be the ans'iz or tonick, though it is 
faid in the fame line, that both pa and ri may be 
omitted: I, therefore, have fuppofed dba to be 
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the true reading, both Mirzakhan and the 
Ndrdyan exhibiting that note as the leader of 
the mode. The notes printed in Italick letters 
are varioufly changed by temperament or by 
fhakes and other graces; but, e^en if I were 
able to give you in words a diftindf notion of 
thofe changes, the account of each mode would 
be infufferably tedious, and fcarce intelligible 
without the affiftance of a mafterly performer 
on the Indian lyre. According to the beft au¬ 
thorities adduced in the Hardy an, the thirty-fix 
modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in thefe 
forms: 


Bhairava: 

‘ dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri, 


ma, 

pa* 

Varati i 



ga, 

ma, 

P^y 

dha, 

ni. 

Medhyamadi: ^ 

ni, 

fa, 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

Bhairavh: 

A 



ma, 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

Saiftdhavt: 

pa. 

dba, 

. ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

gav 

ma. 

Bengal): 

. fa, 

ri, 


ma, 

pa, 

,dha, 

ni. 

Ma LAVA: 

’ ma. 

> 

dha, 

rii. 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

rodl: 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

Gam: 

nJ, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

* 

, 

dha» 

Gondacri: 

fa. 

# 

, 

ga. 

,ma, 

pa, 

# 

, 

ni. 

Sujfhavaii ; 

dha^ 

► niy 

h 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 


Cacuhhh: 



hot 

; in the JNarayan* 


Sri'rVga : 

r fa> 



ma, 

P^y 

dha. 

ni. 

Mdlavajrl ; j 

fa. 

f‘h 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dhOf 

ni. 

Mdravi: 

fa. 

S 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Dhff^yds): 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ffia^ 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Vajan^i: 

fa. 

ti, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Asaverl: 

. ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

/pa, 

dha 

, ni, 

fa. 
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inpoTa; 
Ramacri : 
Desdcjh): 
JLelttd: 
Veldvatt: 
Patamanjar}: 
Difaca: 
Dh}: 
Camhodi: 
Netth: 

Cedari: 
Carndth: 

Me'cha : 
Traced : 
Melldri: 
Gurjar}: 
Bhupdl}: 
JDefacr }; 




' fa, 

% 

ga, 

ma, *, 

dha, ni. 



ga, 

ma, pa, 

dha^ ni. 

g3. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, ni, 

fa, K 

1 A 

iff' 

9 

ga, 

ma, pa. 

ni. 

1 dha, 
L pa, 

ni, 

>1 

ri, ga. 

ma, pa. 

d/>a, 

ni, 

fa, r/, 
pmitted. 

ga, ma. 

r ni, 

fa, 

n, 

ga, ma, 

pa, dha. 

1 fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, pa. 

dha, ni. 

j fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, pa, 

omitted. 

dha, ni, 

L ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa, dha. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 

(a mixed mode.) 

dha, 

ni, 


ri, ga,. 

ma, *. 



omitted in the Ndrdyan* 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

pa, 

dha, 

. ni. 

fa. 

-K- 

ga, ma, 

pa, *- 


' Among the fcales juft enumerated we may 
fafely fix on that of Sai^RA GAfor our own ma¬ 
jor mode, fince its form and charadfer are thus 
deferibed in a Sanferit couplet; 


Jatinyafagrahagraraans'cfhu fliadjb’ Ipapanchamah^ 
Sringaravirayorjneyah &rUdgh gi'tacovidaih. 


<c 


i( 


** Muficians know Sriraga to have fa for its 
principal note and the firft of its fcale, with 
pa diminiftied, and to be ufed for .exprefllng 
“ heroick love and valour.” Now the diminu¬ 
tion of pa by one sruti ^ves us the modern 
'European fcale, 

«/, re, «/, fol, ta^ /, nU 
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^\^th asifl^inQ!^ t<3S^e, tJB", ^^jt\iQ, Tiidiaris wciuld ^- 

prefs it; %it}i three between the fifth and 

fixth notes. 

On the formulas exhibited by Mi RZAifHA'N 
I have.iffs reliance ; but, hnce he profeffes to 
give them from Sanfcrit authorities, it feeined 

pfbper to tranferibe them t 


Bhairava ; 

" dha^ 

ni, 

fa, 



ma, 


Vamti: 

fa, 

ri, 

gai 

ma. 

pa, 

dha, 

nh 

Msdhyatnhdi: ^ 

Bhatrav^: 

ma, 

pa, 

dh3j 

. m$ 

fa, 

Tt, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

, ni, 

fa. 


ga. 

Sawdhav^: 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Bengal}: 

. fa, 

ri> 

gn, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

n?. 

Ma'iava : 

r fa, 

ri> 

g^> 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

rsd}: 

fa, 

rt, 

ga> 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

Gaud }: 

Gondacr}: 

fa, 

* 

j 


ma, 

i#? 

, 

dha, 

ni. 

nJ, 

fa, 

, 

g3, 

ma, 

pa, 


SuJPhavati: 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

g^r 

ma, 

• 

Cacti khd: 

^ dha. 

niv 

fa, 

ri. 

g^y 

ma, 

pa; 

Sri'ra'ga: 

f fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni* 

Mdlavajr }; 

fa. 

rl, 


ma, 

P^h 

dha, 

ni. 

Jlddrav} : 
Dhanyhi: 

fa, 

% 

> 

pa, 


ma, 

dha. 

ni. 

fc. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni, 

ri, 

g^y 


Vajanti: 

fa. 

ri. 

gai 

ma, 

pa> 

dha. 

ni. 

AJdver}: 


ni, 

fa. 


0 

y 

ma, 

pa. 

Hindola: 

" la» 

# 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

P^y 

# 

> 

ni. 

Rdmacr): 

fa. 

, 

gh 

ma, 

pa, 

* 

, 

ni. 


ga> 

ma, 

pa, 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 


Ldiidt .* 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 


ga> 

ma, 


Vilaval }; 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

Pataman]an: 


dha, 

ni, 

fa, 


gh 

ma# 
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," fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, 

ri, ga, ma, *, dha, ni, fa. 

dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 

fa, ni, dha, pa, 'ma, ga, ri. 

ni, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *. 

„ ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, 

' dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, 

fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nu 

dha, ni, *, ri, ga, ma, *. 

ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 

fa, ga, ma, dha, ni, pa, ri. 

, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

It may reafonably be fufpefted, that the Mo- 
gbol writer could not have fhown the diftinftion, 
which muft neceffarily have been made, between 
the different modes, to which he afligns the fame 
formula; and, as to his inverfions of the notes 
in fome of the Rdgms, I can only fay, that no 
fuch changes appear in the Sanjcrit books, 
which I have infpe£ted. 1 leave our fcholars 
and muficians to find, among the fcales here 
exhibited, the Domw mode of Oly mpus ; but 
it cannot efcape notice, that the Chinefe fcale 
C, D, E, G, A, correfponds very neariy 
with ga, ma, pa, ni, fa, *, or the Mdravi of 
Soma: we have long known in Bengal, from 
the information of a Scotch gentleman tkilled in 
mufick, that the wild, but charming melodies of 
the ancient highlanders were formed by a fimilar 
mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch muti- 
i^ations, and by various alterations of the notes 



Des^: 


Camhodi: 
Netta: 
Cedar !; 
Carnati: 
Megha ; 
^acca: 
Melhiri: 
Gurjari : 
Bhopal!: 
Defacr }: 









ON THE MUSICAL MODES 

tiing the Vina^ the number of modes might 
be augmented indefinitely ; and Caluina't’ha 
admits ninety into his fyftem, allowing Jia 
nymphs, inftead of five^ to each of his mufical 
deities : £ox Dtpaca, which is generally confi- 
dered as a loft mode (though Mi'rza'khan 
exhibits the notes of it), he fubllitutes Panchama', 
fox Hindola^ he gives us Vafanta^ or the Spring ; 
and for Mdlava^ Natmdrdyan or Crishna the 
Dancer; all with fcales rather different from 
thofe of Pa VAN. The fyftem of Iswara, 
which may have had fome affinity with the old 
Egyptian mufick invented or improved by Osi¬ 
ris, nearly refembles that of PIanumat, but 
the names and fcales are a little varied: in all 
the fyftems, the names of the modes are fignifi- 
cant, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe of 
the fairies in the Midfummer Night s Dream. 
Forty-eight new modes were added by Bherat, 
who marries a. nymph, thence cdled Pharya^ to 
each Putra, or Son, x£ z. Rdga', thus admitting, 
in his mufical fchool, zn hundred and thirty-fwo 
manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

- the Indian empire continued in full 

energy for the laft two thoufand years, religion 
would, no doubt, have given pernranence to 
^ftems of mufick. invented, as the Hinaiis be¬ 
lieve, by their Gods, and adapted to myftical 
poetry; but fuch have been the revolutions gf 
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tltor government fince the time of Alexander, 
that, although the Sanfcrit books have preferved 
the theory of their mufical compofition, the 
prad:ice of itfeems almoft wholly loft (as all the 
Pandits and- Rajas confefs) in Gaur and Ma^ 
garha^ or the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 
When I firft read thefongs of Jayade VA, who 
has prefixed to each of them the name of the 
mode, in which it was anciently fung, I had 
hopes of procuring the original mufick j but the 
Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the 
weft, and the Brahmens of the weft would have 
fent me to thofe of the north; while they, I mean 
thofe of Ndpal and Cajhmir^ declared that they 
had no ancient mufick, but imagined, that the 
notes to the Gitagovinda muft exift, if any 
where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where 
the Poet was born : from all this I colle<ft:, that 
the art,, which flourilhed in India many centu¬ 
ries ago, has faded for want of due culture, 
though fQme fcanty remnants of it may, per¬ 
haps, be preferved in the paftoral roundelays of 
Mat'hurd on the loves and fports of the Indian 
Apollo. We muft not, therefore, be fur- 
prifed, if modern performers on the Vina have 
little or no modulation^ or change of mode^ to 
which palfionate mufick owes nearly all its en¬ 
chantment : 'but that the.old muficians of India^ 
having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the 
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'g’emral character of tlie fong, which they wer«' 
tranjlating into tbe muficd langiidge^ y<^^^ that * 
mode, by ceitain rules, according to the variation 
of feiitiment or paffion in the poetical phrafes, 
and always returned to it at the clofe of the air, 
many reafona induce me to believe; though 1 
cannot but adsiit, that their modulation inufi 
have been greatly confined by the reflridlion of 
certain modes to certain feafons and hours, un- 
lefs thofe reftri(9:ions belonged merely to the 
prinGipal mode. The fcale of the we find, 
comprized both our %ttropean and, if 

fome of the notes can be raifed a femitone by a 
fironger preflure on the frets, a delicate and ex- 
'|)erienced finger might produce the effed of 
minute enharmonick intervals: the confiTudion 
of the inftrument, therefore, feems to favour my 
conjedure; and an excellent judge of the fub- 
jed informs us, that, “ the open wires are from 
*** time to time flruck in a manner, that prepares 
“ the ear for a change of modulation, to which 
“ the unGommonly full and fine tones of thofe 
notes greatly'contribute.” We may add, that 
the Hindu poets never fail to change tht metre-, 
which is their according to the change of 

fubjed or fentiraent in the fan^ piece , and I 
could produ ce jnftances of poetical modulation (if 
duch a phrafe may be ufed) at leafl equal-tO the 
moft affeding moduiations of our greatcft com- 
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now the mufician muft naturally hava 
emulated the poet, as every tranflator endeavours 
to refemble his original } and, fisnce each of the 
Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affec¬ 
tion of the mind, it is hardly poffible, that, 
where the paffion is varied, a {kilful muficiaa 
could avoid a variation of the mode. The rules 
for modulation feem to be contained in the 
chapters on mixed modes^ for an intermixture of 
Melldrt with Hodt and Sahdhavi means, I fup- 
pofe, a tranfition, however fhort, from one to 
another: but the queftion muft remain unde¬ 
cided, unlefs we can find in the Sangitas a 
clearer account of modulation, than I am able to 
produce, or unlefs we can procure a copy of the 
Gifagdvinda with the mufick, to which it was 
fet, before the time of Calidas, in fome no¬ 
tation, that may be eafily decyphered. It is 
obvious, that I have not been fpeaking of a 
modulation regulated by harmony, with which 
the HindtiSy I believe, were unacquainted; 
though, like the Greeks, they diftinguifh the 
conjanant and dijfonant founds: I mean only fuch 
a tranfition from one feries of notes to another, 
US we fee deferibed by the Greek muficians, who 
were ignorant of harmony in the modern fenfe 
of the word, and, perhaps, if they had known 
it ever fo perfedly, would have applied it folely 
to the fupport of melody, which alone fpeaks 
the language of paflioa and fentiment. 
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me jpleafiii:^:,tQ,do%;'’thi3, elfa^T 
f(°tr:^ral ipeciiBf^s; q£ oldall's fiona 
lllie ^tli chapter, of. So'm a ; but I have leifure 
^jjRly to prefent . you: with one of theip in our 

QWti charafters accompanied with the original 

iwtes : I feleaed the mode of Vqjanti, b^ufe 
|t "Wfas adapted by Jayadeva hinifelf to the 
jHloft beautiful of his odes, and becaufe the numT 
te of notes in Soma compared with that of 
the fyllables in tlie Sanjcrit ftanza, may lead us 
to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was applied by the 
■mufician to tlie very words of the poet. The 
words are: 


lislita lavanga lata peristlana comala malaya famirc, ^ 
H^adhucara iiicara caranibita cbcila cujita cunja cutu® 
■Viharati heriviha farafa vafante 

Nrltyati yuvati jancna faman fac’hl virahi janafya dutante. 


■ While the foft gale of Malaga wafts per* 
« fume from the beautiful clove-plant, and the 
“ recefa of each flowery arhour fweetly refounds 
“ with the ftrains of the C6cila mingled with 
“ the murmurs of the honey-making fwarms, 
“ He r I dances, O lovely friend, with a com- 
pany of damlels m this vernal feafon; a fea- 
“ifon full of delights, but painful to ftparated 
lovers.” 

i I have noted Soma’s air in the major mode 
of A, orwhich, from its gaiety and brfl-* 
iianey, well cxpreflTes the general hilarity of the 
fong; but- the fentiment oftender pain, even in 
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ton of delights, from the remembrance 
plS.fures no longer attainable, would require in 
our mufick a change to the minor Inode j and 
the air might *be dilpofed in the form cif a ron¬ 
deau ending With the fecond line, or even with 
the third, where the fenfe is equally full, if it 
fhould be thought proper to exprefs by another 
modulation that irtiitatwi melody^ which the poet 
has manifeftly attempted; the meafure is very- 
rapid, and the air Ihould be gay, or even quick, 
in exad proportion to it. 


iL 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 






la U tala van gala pe ri si la na comala malayasa 









•wacMif 


'C3^ 


mi re xnadhucara ni ca ra ca ram bi ta co ci la 




ii 


cu ji ta cun ja cu 


vi ha ra ti he ri ri ha 





sa ra sa va san te prit ya ti yu va ti ja * ne na sa mansachi 




vi ra hi ja nasyadu ran te 


i 


sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 
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ON THE anXSICAL MODES, &c. 

The preceding is a ftraia in the mode of 
■HindoTa, beginning and ending with the fifth 
note bht wanting pdy and r/, or the fecond 
and fixth: I could eafily have found words for 
it in the Gitagovinda, but the united charms of 
poetry and mufick would lead me too far; and 
I muft now with reludance bid farewel to a 
fubjed, which I defpair of having leifure to 
refume. 
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THE MYSTICAL POETRY 

OF 

THE PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 

\ 


A FIGURATIVE mode of exprelling the 
fervour of devotion, or the ardent love of created 
fpirits towards their benificeiit Creator, has pre¬ 
vailed from time immemorial in AJia ; particu¬ 
larly among the Perjan theifts, both ancient 
Hujhangis and modern who feera to have 
borrowed it from the Indian philofophera of the 
Jleddnta fchool; and their dodlrines are alfo be¬ 
lieved to be thefource of that fublime,but poetical, 
theology, which glows and fparkles in the w ritings 
of the old Academicks. “ Plato travelled into 
Italy and Egypt^ fays Claude Fleury, to 
“ learn the Theology of the Pagans at its foun- 
“ tain head;’* its true fountain, however, was 
neither in Italy nor in Egypt (though conlider- 
able Hxeams of it had been conduded thither by* 
Pythaporas and by the family of Misra), 

B--{J 
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in Perjia ot India, rw\Ciz\\ the founder of 
the Italick fed had vifited with a fimilar defign. 
What t\ic Grecian travellers learned among the 
fages of the oafl:, may perhaps be fully explained j 
at a feafon of leifure, in another differtation j ■ 
but we confine this eflay to a fmgular fpecies of 
poetry, which confifts almoft wholly of a myfti- 
cal religious allegory, though it feems on a tran- 
iient view to contain only the fentiments of a 
wild and voluptuous llbertinifm: now, admit¬ 
ting the danger of a poetical ftyle, in which the 
limits between vice and enthufiafm are fo mi¬ 
nute as to be hardly diftingivilhable, we muft 
beware of cenfuring it Jeverely, and muft allow 
it to be natural, though a warm imagination 
may carry it to a culpable excefs j for an ardently 
grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved 
nature of man, whofe mind, finking under the 
magnitude of the fubjed, and ftraggling to ex- 
prefs it» emotions, has recourfe to metaphors 
and allegories, which it fometimCs extends be¬ 
yond the bounds of cool reafon, and often to 
the brink of abfurdity. Barrow, who would 
have been the fublimeft mathematician, if his 
Teligious turn of mind had not made him the 
deepeft theologian of his age, defcribes Love as 
“ an alFedion or inclination of the foul toward 
« an objed, proceeding from an apprehenfion 
“ and eftcem of fome excellence or convenience 
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it, as its beauty^ worth, or utility, and pro- 
ducing, if it be abfenl, a proportionable defire, 
and cGnfequently an endeavour, to obtain fuch 
“ a property in it, fuch pofleffion of it, fuch an 
approximation to it^ or union •with it^ as the 
thing is capable of; with a regret and difplea- 
fure in failing to obtain it, or in the want and 
loft of it; begetting likewife a complacence, 
“ fatisfadion, and delight in its prefence, pof- 
feflion, or enjoyment, which is moreover at- 
“ tended with a good will toward it, fuitable to 
“ its nature; that is, with a defire, that it fhould 
“ arrive at, or continue in, its beft ftate; with 
a delight to perceive it thrive and flourifh ; 
with a difpleafwre to fee it fuffer or decay; 
with a confequent endeavour to advance it in 
“ all good and prcferve it from all evil.” Agree¬ 
ably to this defcription, which confifts of two 
parts, and was defigned to comprize the tender 
love of the Creator tow^ards created fpirits, the 
great philofopher burfts forth in another place, 
with his ufual animation and command of lan¬ 
guage, into the following panegyrick on the 
pious love of human fouls toward the Author of 
their happineft: “ Love is the fweeteft and 
mpft deledable of all paffions ; and, when by 
the condud of wifdom it is direded in a ra- 
“ tional way toward a worthy, congruous, and 
attainable objed, it cannot otherwife than fill 
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the lieai't with ravifhing delight; fuch, in all 
“ refpe£ls fuperlatively fuch, is God ; who, in^* 
“ finitely beyond all other things, deferveth our 
** afFedion, as moft perfectly amiable and de- 
firable; as having obliged us by innumerable 
“ and ineftimable benefits; all the good, that 
“ we have ever enjoyed, or can ever expeft, 
“ being derived from his pure bounty; all 
things In the world, in competition with him 
being mean and ugly; all things, vrithout 
** him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. 
He is the moll proper objed of our love; for 
we chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law 
of our nature, to love him; ourfoul^ from its 
“ original injlinB^ "vergeth toward him as its ceri’- 
“ tre^ and can have m rejly till it be fixed on him: 
he alone can fatisfy the vail capacity of our 
minds, and fill our boundlefs defires. He, of 
“ all lovely things, moll certainly and eafily 
“ may be attained ; for, whereas commonly men 
are crofled in their alfedion, and their love is 
“ embittered from their affeding things ima' 
ginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things^, 
« which difdain and rejed them, it is with Gon 
“ quite otherwife : He is moft ready to impart 
himfelf; he moft earneftly defireth and woo- 
“ eth our love; he is' not only moft willing to 
correfpond in affedion, but even doth pre- 
vent us therein : He doth cherijh and encourage 
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OF THE PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 

our love by fweetefl injluences and mojl confoling 
embraces \ by kindeft expreiTioiis of favour, 
by moft beneficial returns; and, whereas all 
other objeds do in the enjoyment much fail 
our expedation, he doth ever far exceed it. 
Wherefore in all affedionate motions of our 
hearts toward^GoD ; in dejiring him, or feek- 
ing his favour and friendlhip; in embracing 
him, or fetting our efteem, our good will, our 
confidence on him; in enjoying him by devo¬ 
tional meditations and addrefles to him; in a 
refledive fenfe of our intereft and propriety 
in him ; in that myfierious union of fpirit, 
VBhereby we do chfely adhere to, and are^ as it 
werey inferted in him ; in a hearty complacence 
in his benignity, a grateful fenfe of his kind- 
nefs, and a zealous defire o£ yielding fome re¬ 
quital for it, we cannot but feel very pleafant 
tranfports: indeed, that celeftial flame, kin¬ 
dled in our heaits by the fpirit of love, cannot 
be void of warmth; we cannot fix our eyes 
upon infinite beautyy we cannot tafte infinite 
fweetnefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, 
without alfo perpetually rejoicing in the firft 
daughter of Love to God, Charity toward 
men; which, in compledion and careful dif- 
pofition, doth much refemble her mother; for 
flie doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, 
turbulent imaginations and paflions, which 
cloud our mind, which fret pur heart, which 
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fifcbmpofe the frame of opr foul; from 
“ burning anger, from ftorming contention, 
“ from gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, from 
‘‘ racking fufpicion, from diftrafting ambition 
and avarice ; and confequently doth fettle our 
mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, 
in an harmonious order, in that pkafant fiate 
of tranquillity.^ ‘which natuatly doth refult from 
the voidance of irregular paffionsl* Now this 
pafTagefrom Barrow (which borders, I admit, 
on quietifm and enthufiaftic devotion) differs 
only from the myftical theology of xh.t Shji's 
SLnd Togis, as the flowers and fruits oi Europe 
differ in fcent and flavour from thofe of fifUi or 
as European differs from JJiatick eloquence • 
the fame ftrain, in poetical meafure, would rife 
up to the odes of Spenser on Divine Love and 
Beauty, and, in a higher key with richer embel- 
lifhments, to the fongs of Hafiz and Jaya- 
deVa, the raptures of the Mafnav\ and the 
myfteries of the Bhdgavat, 

Before we come to the Perfians and Indians^ 
let me produce another fpecimen of European 
theology, colleded from a late excellent work 
of the illuftrious M. Necker, Were men 
animated, fays he, with fublime thoughts, did 
“ they refped the intdledual power, wfth which 
they are adorned, and take an'intereft in the 
♦^dignity of their nature, they would embrace 
with, tranfport that fenfe pf religion, which 
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'*^^Mnobles their faculties, keeps their minds in 
full ftrength, and unites them in idea with 
*■' him, whofe immenfity overwhelms them with 
** aftonifhment: confidering tbemfelves as an emor- 
nation from that infinite Beings the fource and 
caufe of all things, they would then difdain to 
be mifled by a gloomy and falie philofophy, 
and would cherifli the idea of a God, who 
** created, who regenerates^ vfh.o, prefierves this 
“ univerfe by invariable laws, and by a conti- 
“ ttued chain of fimilar caufes producing fimilar 
effeds i who pervades all nature with his di- 
** vine fpirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, 
« diretfs, and reftrains the wonderful fabrick of 
** this world. The blifsful idea of a God fweet* 
ens every moment of our time, and embel- 
.‘Gifhes before us the path of life j unites us 
f* delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and 
** alTociates us with every thing that lives or 
moves. Yes ; the whifper of the gales, the 
murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of 
trees and Ihrubs, would concur to engage our 
minds and afieSl our fouls with tendernefs^ if 
our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal 
caufe, if we recognized on all lides the work 
of Him-, 'whom “we love ; if we marked the 
f‘ traces of his apguft fteps and benignant inten- 
tions, if we believed ourfelves adua|ly prefent 
at the dilplay gf his bouodlefs power and thg 
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'^^gnificent exertions of his unlimited good 
“ nefs. Benevolence, among all the virtues, 
ha,s a character more than human, and a cer- 
“ tain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which 
“ feems analogous to the JrJl idea^ the original 
intention of conferring delight, which we 
“ neceflarily fuppofe in the Creator, when we 
prefume to feek his motive in beftowing ex- 
“ iftence: benevolence is that virtue, or, to 
fpeak more emphatically , that primordial beauty^ 
which preceded all times and all worlds; and, 
** when we refled on it, there appears, an ana- 
“ obfcure indeed at prefent, and to us im- 
perfedly known, between our moral nature 
“ and a time yet very remote, when we fhall 
fatisfy our ardent wifhes and lively hopes, 
“ which conftitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the 
** phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may 
even be imagined, that love, the brighteft or- 
“ niment of our nature, love, enchanting and 
“ fublime, is a myllerious pledge for the aflur- 
ance of thofe hopes j fince love, by dIfen- 
gaging us from ourfelves, by tranfporting us 
beyond the limits of our own being, is the 
firft ftep in our progrefs to a joyful immor- 
tality j and, by affording both the notion and 
example of a cheriflied objed diftind from 
our own fouls, may be confidered as an in- 
terpreter to our hearts of fomething, which 
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out intellects cannot conceive. V/e may feeni 
“ even to hear the Supreme Intelligence and 
Eternal Soul of all nature, give this commif- 
** lion to the fpirits, which emaned from him: 

Go ; admire a fmall portion of my •works^ and 
“ Jiudy them ; make your frjl trial of happinefsy 
“ and learn to love hiniy who bejlowed it ; but feek 
not to remove the veil fpread over the fecret of' 
your exijience: your nature is compofed of thofe 
** divine par tidesy which y at an infinite dijtanccy 
“ confi'ttute my own effence ; but you would be too 
near me^ were you permitted to penetrate the 
*5 myfiery of our feparation and union: wait the 
moment ordained by my wifdom; and, until that 
moment comet hope to approach me only by adora- 
“ tion and gratitude 

If thefe two paflages were tranflated Into 
Sanfcrit md Perfiany I am confident, that the 
Viddntis and Shfis would confider them as an 
epitome of their common fyftem ; for they con¬ 
cur in believing, that the fouls of men differ in¬ 
finitely in degreCy but not at all in kind, from 
the divine fpirit, of which they are particlesy 
and in which they will ultimately be abforbed j 
that the fpirit of God pervades the univerfe, 
always immediately prefent to his work, and 
consequently always in fubftance, that he alone 
is perfect benevolence, perfeCt truth, perfedt 
beauty j that the love of him alone is red and 
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^uine love, while that of all other objefts is 
abfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature 
are faint refemblances, like images in a mirror, 
of the divine charms; that, from eternity 
without beginning to eternity without end, 
the fupreme benevolence is occupied in be¬ 
llowing happinefs or the means of attain¬ 
ing it; that men can only attain it by perform¬ 
ing their part of the primal covenant between 
them and the Creator j that nothing has a pure 
abfolute exiftence but mind or fpirit ; that mate-’ 
rialfubjiances, as the ignorant call them, are no 
more than gay piSlures prefented continually to 
our minds by the fempiternal Artift; that we 
muft beware of attachment to fuch phantoms^ 
and attach ourfelves exclufively to God, who 
truly exifts in us, as we exift folely in him j 
that we retain even in this forlorn ftate of fepa-i^ 
ration from our beloved, the idea of heavenly 
beautpy and the remembrance of pur primeval 
that fweet mufick, gentle breezes, fra¬ 
grant flower?, perpetually renew the primary 
refrefli our fading memory^ and melt us 
with tender aifeQions; that we muft cherifti 
thofe affedions, and by abftrading pur fouls 
from vanity t that is, from all but Qod, approxi¬ 
mate to his eflence,- in our final union with 
which will confift our fupreme beatitude. From 
thefe principles flow a tfioufand metaphors and 
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^efetical figures, ■which abound in the facredi 
poems of the Perjanr miA El^ndus^^N\lO feeffl to 
mean the fame thing in fubftaiice, and diffeu 
only in exprelfion as theif languages differ in 
idiom! The modern Su’'fis, who profefs a 
belief in the Koran^ fuppofe with great fubli- 
mity both of thought and of didion, an exprejs 
contrasty on the day of eternity without beginnings 
between the aflerablage of created fpirits and the 
fupreme foul, from which they were detached# 
when a celeftial voice pronounced thefe words, 
addreffed to each fpirit feparately, “ Art thou 
“ not with thy Lord ?” that is, art thou not 
bound by a folemn contrad with him ? and all 
the fpirits anfwered with one voice, “ Yes 
hence it is, that alifs or art thou not, and beliy 
or yesj inceffantly occur in the myftical verfes 
of the Ferfansj and of the Turkijh poets, who 
imitate them, as the Romans imitated the Greeks. 
The Hindus defcribe the fame covenant under 
the figurative notion, fo finely expreffed by 
Isaiah, of a nuptial contrast \ for confidering 
God in the three eharaders of Creator, Rege¬ 
nerator and Preferver, and fuppofing the power 
of Prefervation and Benevolence to have become 
incarnate in the perfon of Crishna, they re- 
prefent him as married to Ra'dha', a word fig- 
nifying atonement^ pacification, or fatisfaSlion, 
but applied allegorically to the foul of man, or 
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to the •whole ajjembtage of created fomt 
between whom and the benevolent Creator they 
fuppofe that reciprocal love, which Bar ROW 
defcribes with a glow of expreflion perfectly 
orientaU and which our rooft orthodox theolo¬ 
gians believe to have been my^iceMy foadoiced 
in the fong of Solomon, while they admit, 
that, in a literal it is an epithalamium on 

the marriage of the fapient king with the prin- 
cefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the 
preledlioas on facred poetry declared his opinion, 
that the canticles were founded on hiftorical 
truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, 
which he named myjiical\ and the beautiful 
poem on the loves of Laii-i and Majnun by 
the inimitable Niza'mi (to fay nothing of other 
poems on the lame fubjetl) is indilputably built 
on true hiftory, yet avowedly allegorical and 
myfterious; for thp introduction to it is a con¬ 
tinued rapture on divine love\ and the name of 
Laili feems to be ufed in the and the 

odes of H AF iz for the omniprefent fpirit of God. 

It has been made a quellion, whether the 
poems of Hafiz rauft be taken in a literal or 
in a figurative fenfe j but the qneftion does not 
admit of a general and direCt anfwer j for even 
the moft enthufiaftick of his commentators al¬ 
low, that fome of them are to be taken literally, 
and his editors ought to have dillinguiflied 
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as our Spenser has diftinguiflied his four 
Odes on Love and inftead of mixing the 

profane with the? divine, by a childifli arrange¬ 
ment according to the alphabetical order of the 
rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to more than 
human virtues, and it is known that he had hu¬ 
man propenfities; for in his youth he was paf- 
fionately in love with a girl furnamed Sbdkhi 
IVeldt, or tbe Branch of Sugarcane, and the 
prince of Shiraz was his rival: fince there is an 
agreeable wildnefs in the ftory, and fince the 
poet himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I 
give it you at length from the commentary. 
There is a place called Pirifebz, or the Green old 
man, zBont four Perfian leagues from the city j 
and a popular opinion had long prevailed, that 
a youth, who fhould pafs forty Ilicceffive nights 
in Pirtjebz without fleep, would infallibly be¬ 
come an excellent poet: young Hafiz had, 
accordingly, made a vow, that he would ferve 
that apprenticefhip with the utmoft exaftnefs,^! 
and for thirty-nine days he rigoroufly difeharged. 
his duty, walking every morning before the 
houfe of his coy miftrefs, taking fome refrefh- 
ment and reft at noon, and paffing the night 
awake at his poetical ftation ; but, on the for¬ 
tieth morning, he was tranfported with joy on 
feeing the girl beckon to him . through the lat¬ 
tices, and invite him to enter: fhe received hiim 
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rapture, declared her preference of a bright 
genius to the fon of a king, and would haye de¬ 
tained him all night, if he had not recolledfed 
his vow, and, refolving to keep it inviolate, re* 
turned to his poft. The people of Shiraz add 
(and the fidfion is grounded on a couplet of 
Hafiz), that, early nest morning old man^ 
in -a green mantle^ who was no lefs a perfonage 
than Khizr himfelf, approached him at Pirifebz 
with a cup brimful of nedlar, which the Greeks 
would have called the water of Aganippe, and 
rewarded his perfeverance with an infpiring 
draught of it. After his juvenile paiilons had 
fubfided, we may fuppofe that his mind took 
that religious bent, which appears in moft of 
his compofitions; for there can be no doubt 
that the following diftichs, colleded from dif¬ 
ferent odes, relate to the myftical theology of 
the *, 

In eternity wnthout beginning, a ray of thy 
beauty began to gleam ; when Love fprang 
into being, and ^aft flames over all nature j 
“ On that day thy cheek fparkled even under 
thy veil, and all this beautiful tmagery ap- 
“ peared on the mirror of our fancies. 

“ Rife, my foul; that I may pour thee forth 
“ on the pencil of* that fupreme Artift, who 
comprized in a turn of his compafs all this 
“ wonderful fcenery! 
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tlie moment, when I heard; the di- 
** viiie fentencej I ha^oe breathed into man a por-- 
tion of my fpirit, I was affqredj that we were 
“ His, and He oxirsi 

Where are the glad tidifigs of union with 
** thee, that I may abandon all delire of life? 
“ I am. a bird of holinefs, and would fain efcape 
“ from the net of this worldi 

“ Shed, O Lord, ftOm the cloud of heavenly 
guidance one cheering Ihower, before the 
“ moment, when 1 muft rife up like a particle 
of dry duft l 

“ The fum of our tranfadions in this uni- 
** verfe, is nothing : bring us the wine of devo- 
tion; for the ppffellions of this world vanifh. 

The true objed iof heart and foul. is the 
“ glory of union with our beloved : that objed 
really exifts, but without it both heart and foul 
would have no exiftence. 

** O the blifs of that day, when I fliall depart 
from this defolate manfion ; fiiall feek reft for 
“ my foul ; and lhall follow the traces of my 
“ beloved;: 

“ Dancing, with love of his beauty, like a 
“ mote in a fun-beam, till I reach the fpring and 
“ fountain of light, whence yon fun derives aft 


his luftre ! 


The couplets, which follow, relate as indubi¬ 
tably to human love and fenfiial gratifications; 
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** May the hand fiever lhake, whiGh gathered 

the grapes! May the foot never flip, which 
« preffed them! 

“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls 
“ the mother of Jins*, is pleafanter and fweeter to 
“ me than the kiffes of a maiden. < 

*t Wine two years old and a damfel of four¬ 
teen are fufhcient fociety for me, above all 
companies great or fmall. 

How delightfnl h dancing to lively notes 
and the cheerful melody of the flute, efpe- 
cially when we touch the hand of a beautifuf 
“girlTv; / " '' 

Ca/l formm,anJ fcatter fowers ■ around: 
ivhaf more: canjt thou djk from fate Thus 
“ fpoke the nightingale this morning: what 
“ faiyeft thou, fweet rofe, to his precepts ? i,.. 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that 
« thou mayeft kifs the cheeks and lips of lovely 
“ damfeis, quaff rich wine, and fmell odoriferous 
bloflbms.'' 

“ O branch of an exquifitd rofe-plant, for 
whofe fake dofl: thou grow ? Ah ! on whom 
** will that fmiling rofe-bud confer delight ? ^ 

** The role would have difcourfed on the 
** beauties of my charmer, but the gale was 
jealous, and ftole her breath, before flie 

;;*!41poke.: ^ ■' 4.44 \ ^ 4 4| 

In this age, the only friends, who are free 4: 
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‘‘ from blemifh, are a flalk of pure wine and a 
“ volume of elegant love fongs. 

“ O the joy of that moment, when the felf- 
“ fuliicieney of inebriation rendered me inde- 
“ pendent of the prince and of his minifter !’* 

Many 2ealGus admirers of Ha'fiz infift, that 
by wifie he invariably means devotion ; and they 
have gone fo far as to compofe a dictionary of 
words in the language, as they call it, of the 
Sufis: in that vocabulary fieep is explaine d by 
meditation on the divine perfections, and perfume 
by hope of the divine favour; gales are illapfes 
of grace j kijfes and embraces, the raptures of 
piety j idolaters, infidels, libertines are men, 
of the pureft religion, and their idol is the 
Creator himfelf j the tavern is a retired oratory, 
and its keeper, a fage inftruClor j beauty denotes 
the perfeBhn of the Supreme Being; trefes are 
the expanfion of his glory; lips, the hidden 
myUreries of his effence ; down on the cheek, 
the world of fpirits, who encircle his throne; 
and a black mole, the point of indivifible unity; 
laftiy, wantonnefs, mirth, and ebriety, mean reli¬ 
gious ardour and abftraCtion from all terreftrial 
thoughts. The poet himfelf gives a colour in 
many paflages to fuch an interpretation; and 
without it, we can hardly conceive, that his 
poems, or thofe of his numerous imitators, 
would be tolerated in a Mufelman country,, ef- 
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^ fedally at ConjlanthiffpU^ where they are Yfi- 
neratcd as divine compofitions: it muft be 
admitted, that the fublimlty of the myfiical aUe- 
jrofj, which, like metaphors and comparifdns, 
fhould he onlyi, not minutely exad, is 

|[|rniniftied, if not dedroyed, by an attempt at 
‘^^articular and dijlinB refemblanc«s \ and that 
llyle itfelf is .open ro dangerous tnifinterpreta- ' ; 

tion, while it fupplies; real inhdels with a pre^ ^ 

text fcrrdaughing at religion ilfelL 
. On this occalion J cannot refrain from pro¬ 
ducing a moll extraordinary ode by a Sujl of 
who afluined the poetic^ furname of 
Is MAT : a ,rnore modern pdet, by prefixing 
three lines to each couplet, which rhyme with 
the firll hemiftiqh, has very elegantly and inge- 
;,iiioufiy converted the K^^dah\'cx\,o ^Mokbammcs^ 
hut I prefcnt you only with a literal verfipn, of 

the original diftichs : ■'' - 

“ Yefterday, half inebiiated, I paiTed by the 
“ quarter, where the vintners dwell, to feek the 
“ daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 

At the end of the ftreet, there advanced 
iw |[jgfote me a damfel with a fairy s cheeksj who, 
‘oin the manner of a pagan, wore her treffcs 
« dhlievelled over her Ihou’der like the facer- 
dotal thread. I faid : ^ thou^ to the arch 6j^ 
« w/MjJe eye-brozv the new moon is a Jlave^ what 
quarter is this and where is thy manjlon t „ 
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She anfwered: Cafi thy rojary on the 
ground ; bind on thy Jhoulder the thread of fa- 
“ gahifm ; throw Jiones at the glafs of piety ; and 
quaff wine from a full goblet 
“ After that come before mey that I may nvhif 
per a word in thine ear: thou wilt accomplijh 
thy journeyy if thou liften to my difcourfe, 

“ Abandoning my heart and rapt in ecftafy, 
” I ran after her, till I came to a place, in which 
** religion and reafon foribok me, * , 

“ At a diftance I beheld a company, all in- 
“ fane and inebriated, who came boiling and 
“ roaring with ardour from the wine of love ; 

“ Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all 
“ full of mirth and melody; without wine, of 
“ goblet, or flalk, yet all inceflantly drinking. 

“ When the cord of reftraint flipped from 
my hand, I defired to afk her one queftion, 

“ but flie faid : iS’/'/mce / 

" This is no fqudre temple, to the gate of’which 
“ thou canji arrive precipitately: this is m mofque 
“ to which thou canji come with tumult, but ‘kith- 
** out knowledge. This 'is the banquet-houfe of 
** infidels, and within it all are intoxicated ', all, 
*ffroin the dawn of eternity to the day of re- 
furrellion, loji in afionijhment, 

** Depart then from the cloifier, and take the 
• way to the taverncafi off the clobk of a der- 
** vife, and ’wear the robe of a libertine. 
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« I obeyed; and, if thou deilrpft the fame 
« ftrain and colour with is mat, imitate him, 
^ and fell this world and the next for one drop 
of pure wine.” 

Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger 


language'of the Bufis^ but moll of the AJiatick 
poets are of that religion, and, if we think it 
worth while to read their poems, we mull think 
it worth while to underHand them: their great 
Maulavi affures us, that “ they profels eager 
defirc, but with no carnal alFedlion, and cir- 
« culate the cup, but no material goblet j fincO 
** all things are fpiritual in their fed;, all is my^ 
<*■ fiery within myilery ;” confiftently with which 
declaration he opens his aftonifliing work, en¬ 
titled the Majnavh with the following couplets: 


Hear, liow yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 
Departed blifs and prcfent wo bewails! 

* With me, from native banks antinwly torn, 

‘ Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn, 

* OI Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

* Feel wbat 1 fing, and bleed when I lament: 

* Who roams iu exile from his parent bow’r, 

* Pants to return, and chides esch lingVing hotir, 

* My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

* Have hail’d the fifing, cheer’d the clofing day: 

* Each in my fond afFefliDns claim’d a part, 
f But none difeern’d the fecret of my heart. 

* What though my (trains and forrows flow combin’d! 

* Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

* Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll| 

* But fight avails not. Can we fee the foul?’ 
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notes breathM gently from yon vocal frame; ^ 
' BrcalhM faid I ? no; ^twas all enlivening flame. 

’Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 

^Tis love, that fparkles in the v?xy wine. 

Me, plaintive wandVer from my peerkfs maid^ 

The reed has firM, and all my foul betraykh 
He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures; 

Afflidh, yet fooths; impaffions, yet allures. 

Delightful pangs his amhous talcs prolong ; 

And Lailx’s fraiitlck lover lives in fong. 

Not he^ v/iio reafons beft, this wifdom knows ; 

.Ears only drink what raptTous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain; 

See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane, 
Altcniale hope and fear my days divide: 

I courted Grieh and Anguifla w-as my bride. 

Flow' on, fad ftream of life! I fmile fecure: 

Thou Hveft ! Thou, the pureft of the pure ! 

Rife ! vigorous youth ! be free; be nobly bold : 

Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 
Go ; to your vafe the gather’d main convey; 

What were your ftores ? The pittance of a clay I 
New plans for w'ealth your fancies would invent; 

Yet Ihells, to nouriili pearls, muft lie content. 

The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows tend 
Bids av’rice re(t, and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav'nly love! true fource of endlcfs gains ! 

Thy balm reftores me, and thy Ikill fulbins. 

Oh, more than Galen learn'd, than Plato wife ? 

My guide, rny law, my joy fupreme arifel 
I-.ove warms this frigid clay with myftick fire. 

And dancing mountains leap with young define. 

Bleft is the foul, that fwims in feas of love. 

And long the life ftiftaiiVd by food above. 

With forms imperfeft can perfection dwell? 

Here paufe, my fong; and thou, vain world, farewcL 
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A volume might be filled with fimilar pafi. 
fages from the Sii^ poets; from Sa'ib, Orf'i, 
Mi r Khosrau, Ja'mi, Hazi'n, and Sa'bik, 
who are next in beauty of compofition to Ha ¬ 
fiz and Sadi, but next at a confiderable di- 
llance; from Mesi'hi, the moft elegant of their 
I'urkijh imitators; from a few Hindi poets of 
our own times, and from Ibnul Fared, who 
wrote, myftical odes in Arahick •, but we may 
clofe this agcovint of the Sujis with a paflage 
from the third book of the Bus TAN, the declared 
fubje£t of which is divine love ; referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and 
theology to the Dahijlan of Mohsani Fani, 
and to the pleafing eflay, called the Junction of 
hoo Seas, by that amiable and unfortunate prince, 
Da'ra'Shecu'h ; 

“ The love of a being compofed, like thyfelf, 
« of Water ancl clay, deftroys thy patience and 
“ peaipe of mind ; excites thee, in thy waking 
« hours with minute beauties, and engages thee, 
“ in thy fieep, with vain imaginations: with 

fuch real affedion doll thou lay thy head on 
“ her foot, that the univerfe^ in comparifon of 
“ her, yani(hes into nothing before tli?0; and, 
fince thy gold allures not her eye, gold and 


a 


n 


mere earth appear equal in thine. Not a 
“ breath doll thou utter to any one elfc, for 


: 1 . 

with her thou haft no room fpr. any other; 
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thou cleclareft that hef abode is ia thine eye, 
or, when thou clofeft it, in thy heart; tho a 
haft no fear of cenfure from any man j thou 
“ haft no power to he at reft for a rnomentj if j| 
foe demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy ‘ ^ 
« lip ; and if flie waves a cimeter over thee, thy 
" head falls immediately under it. bince on 
“ abfurd love, with its balls on air, affe£ts theh 
“ fo violently, and commands with a fway fo 
“ delpotic, canft thou wonder, that they, who 
“ walk ih the true path, are drowned in the foa 
of myfterious adoration? They dilregard life 
« through, afledlion for its giver ; they abandon 
the world through remembrance of its maker; 

" they are inebriated with the melody of amor- 
“ ous complaints; they remember their beloved, 

“ and rellgn to him both this lile and the next. 

“I"* Through remembrance of God, they foun all; , 
« mankind : they are fo enamoured of the cup- 
» bearer, that they fpill the wine from the cup. 

“ No panacea can heal them, for no mortal can 
“ be apprized of their malady; fo loudly has 
rung in their ears, from eternity without be- 
; ginning, the divine word alejl, with ^c/2, the 
, " tumultuous exclamation of all ipirits.' They 
,;“ are a fed fully employed, but fitting in re- 
tirement; their feet are of earth, but their 
breath is a flame: with a fingle yell they 
, « could rend a mountain from its bafe; with a 
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fingle cry they could throw a city into eortA 
fiafion : like wind, they arc concealed and 
" move nimbly j like ftone, they are filent, yet 
repeat God’s praifes. At early dawn their 
tears flow fo copioufly as to wafli from their 
** eyes the black powder of fleep; though the 
" courier of their fancy ran fo fwiftly all night, 
yet the morning finds them left behind in 
“diforder: night and day arc they plunged in 
“ an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
“ through aftonilhment, to diftinguilh night from 
“ day. So enraptured are they with the beauty 
“ of Him, who decorated the human form, that 
with the beauty of the form itfeif, they have 
“ no concern i and, if ever they behold a beau- 
♦* tiful fhape, they fee in it the myftery of 
“ God’s work. 

“ The wife take not the hulk in exchange 
“ for the kernel and he, who makes that 
“ choice, has no underftanding. He only has 
drunk the pure wine of unity, who has for- 
gotten, by remembering God, all things elfe 
in both worlds.” 

Let us return to the Uwdus, among whom 
we now find the fame emblematical theology, 
which Pythagoras admired and adopted. The 
loves of Ckishna and Radha, or the recipro-* 
pal attraction between the divine goodnefs and 
the humap foul, are tpld at large in the tenth 
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little Pajlo^i Drama^ ejititled Gjtd^tmia^:^ 
was the work of jAyADEVA, who flourlflicd^ 
it is faid, before Calidas, and was born, as he 
tells us himfelf, in Cenduli, which many be¬ 
lieve to be in Calinga : but, lince there is a 
town of a fimilar name in Berdwan, the nanves 
of it infifl that the fineft lyrick poet of India 
was their countryman, and celebrate in honour 
of him an annual jubilee, pahing a whole night 
in reprefenting his drama, and in finging his 
beautifu! fongs. x\fter having tranflated the 
Gitagovinda word for word, I reduced my tranf- 
lation to the form, in which it is now exhibited; 
omitting only thofe pafTages, which are too luxu¬ 
riant and too bold for an European tatte, and 
the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations of 
'Vishnu, with which you have been prefehted 
on another occafton : the phrafes in Itabcks:^ are 
the burdens of the feveral fongs; and you may 
be affured, that not a lingle image or idea has 
jbeen added by the tranflator. 
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,^ ,;4^HE is obfcured by clouds ; the 

* woodlands are black with Tama/a-ttees ; that 

* youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fearful 

* in the gloom of night: go, my daughter; 
‘ bring the wanderer home to my ruftick man- 
‘ lion.’ Such was the command of Nanda, 
the fortunate herdfinan; and hence arofe the 
love of Ra'dha' and Ma'dhava, who fported 
on the bank of Tamuna^ or haftened eagerly to 
the fecret bowef. 

If thy foul be delighted with the remem¬ 
brance of Her I, or fenfible to the raptures of 
love, liften to the voice of Jayade'va, whofe 
notes are both fweet and brilliant. O thou, 
who reclined; on the bofom of Cam ala'; whofe 
ears flame with gems, and whofe locks are eni- 
belliChed vrith fylvan flowers; thou, from whom 
the day liar derived his effulgence, who llewefl: 
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e venom-breathing Ca'liy A, who beamedft, 
like a fun, on the tribe of Yadi;, that flourifhed 
like a lotos ; thou, who fitteft on the plumage 
of G^RwRiA, who, by fubduing demons, gavell 
exquifite joy to the aflembly of immortals ; 
thou, for whom the daughter of Jan AC a was: 
decked in gay apparel, by whom Du shana 
yras overthrowti j thou, whofe eye fparkles likd 
the water-lily, who caliedft three worlds into 
exiltence ; thou, by whom the rockvS of Mmdar 
wereLehfily fupportedy w nedlar from 

the radiant lips of Pei>ma', as the fluttering 
Chacora drinks the moon-beams; h vifiorious^ 

Si* I Ra'dhA fought hini long In vain, and hef 
thoaghts were confounded by the fever of de¬ 
lire : llie roved in the vernal morning among the 
twining Feijantis covered with^ fo^^ 
wl’cn a darnfel thus addrefl'ed her with youth* 
,ful hilarity: ‘ The gale, that has wantoned 
; ‘ round the beautiful clove-plants, breathes now 

* from the* hills of ^ eircling ar* ' 

* hours refound with the notes of the Cacti and 

* the murmurs of hoiiey-making fwar^^ 

:d the hearts of damfels, whole lovers travel at a 
‘ diftance, are pierced with anguilh j while the 
‘ bloflbras of Bacitl 'AVQ confpicuous among the 

* flowrets covered with bees. The 

‘ with leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute 
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Tom the mufk, which it vanqtiiihes; and the 

* cluftering flowers of the P.-7/a/^ refemble the 

* nails of Cam A, with which he rends the hearts 

* of the young. The full-blown. Cifara gleams 

* like the feeptre of the world’s monarch. Love; 

* and the pointed thyrfe of the Citaca refembles 

* the darts, by which lovers are wounded. See 

* the bunches of filled with bees, 

* like the quiver of Smara full of fhafts; while 

* the tender blolTom of the Caruna fmiles to fee 
‘ the whole world laying fhame afide. The far- 

* feented Madhavt beautifies the trees, round 

* which it twines ; and the frefh Mallkh feduces 

* with rich perfume even the hearts of hermits; 

* while the -r^jT^nz-treewith blooming trefles is 

* embraced by the gay creeper AtimuBa^ and 

* the blue ftreams of Tamiina wind round the 

* groves of VrindAvan. In this charming fcafon^ 

* which gives pain to feparated lovers^ young He h i 
^/ports and dances with a company of damfels, 

* A breeze, like the breath of love, from the fra- 

* grant flowers of the Cetaca^ kindles every 
^ heart, whilfl it perfumes the woods with the 

* duft, which it fliakes from the Malika with 

* half-opened buds; and the Cocila burfts into 

* fong, when he fees the bloflbms gliftening on 

* the lovely Ra/dlaA 

The jealous Ra dha' gave no anfwer; and, 
foon after, her officious friend, perceiving the 
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Mora in the foreft eager for the raptur¬ 
ous embraces of the herdfmen’s daughters, 'with 
whom he was dancing, thus again addreffed his 
forgotten miftrefs: ‘With a garland of wild 
‘ dowers defcending even to the yellow mantle, 

‘ that girds his azure limbs, diftinguiflied by 
‘ fmiliiig cheeks and by ear-rings, that Iparkle, 
‘as he plays, Heri exults in the ajfembhge of 
‘ amorous damfels. One of them preffes him 

* with her fwelling bread;, while Ihe warbles 
‘ with exquifite melody. Another, affefted by 

* a glance from his eye, (lands meditating on the 
‘ lotos of his face. A third, on pretence of 
‘ whifpering a fecret in his ear, approaches his 
‘ temples, and kiffes them with ardour. One 
‘ feizes his mantle and draws him towards her, 

* pointing to the bower on the banks of Yatnu- 
‘ nd^ virhere elegant Vanjulas interweave their 
‘ branches. He applauds another, who dances 
‘ in the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets ring, 

‘ as (he beats time with her palms. Now he 
^ careffes bae, and kifles another, I'miling on a 
‘ third with complacency; and now he chafes 
‘ her, whole beauty bas mod allured him. 

‘ Thus the wanton Heri frclicks, in the feafoii 

■ ‘ of fweets, among the maids of Vraja, who 
‘ rufli to his embraces, as if he were Pleaiure 
‘ itfelf alTuming a human form; and one of 
‘ them, under a pretext of hymning his divinb 
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VfhijTp^rs In his ear: 
my ,beloved, are nedlar.’’ 

Ra DH a' remains in the Coreft; but refenting 
the prpmifciious paffion of Heri, and his ne- 
gleCt pf her beauty, which he once thought fu- 
pertonr, ftie retires to a bower of twining plants, 
the fummit of which refpuuds with the hum¬ 
ming of fv^arms engaged in their fweet labours; 
and there, falling languid on the ground, fhe 
thus addrefles her female companion. ^ Though 

* be take ree^eation in my abfence^ and Jtmls on 
^ all around him, yet my /out remembers him^ 

* ,whofe beguiling, reed modulates a tune fweet- 

* ened by the nedar of his quiyering lip, while 

* his ear fparkles with gems, and his eye darts « 
‘ amorous glances; HiiUj whofe locks are decked 

‘ with the plumes of peacocks refplendent with 
< many-coloured moons, and whofe mantle 
‘ gleams like a dark blue cloud illumined with 
‘ rain-bo-ws; Him, whofe graceful fraile gives 
« new luftre to his lips, brilliant and fofc as a 
C dewy leaf, fWeet and ruddy as the bloffom of 

* Bandhujha^ while they tremble with eagernefs' 

‘ to kifs the daughters of the herdfmen ; Him, 

‘ who difperfes the gloom with beams from.the 

* jewels, which decorate his bofom, his wrifts, 

^ and his ankles, on whofe forehead fhines . a. 

\ ‘ circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the 

* moon contemptible, when it fails through irra- 
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liated clouds; Him, whofe ear-rings are 

* formed of entire gems in the fhape of the'fiih 
‘ Macar on the banners of Love; even the 

* yellow-robed God, whofe attendants are the 
‘ chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons; 

‘ Him, who reclines under a gay CW<az«^<?-tree; 

* who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 
‘ waved in the dance, and all his foul fparkled 
‘ in his eye. My weak mind thus enumerates 

* his qualities ; and, though offended, ftrives to 

* banifh offence. What elfe can it do ? It can- 
‘ not part with its affection for Crishiva, whofe 

* love is excited by other damfels, and who fports 
« in the abfence of Ra'dha'. Bring, O friend, 

* that vanquiflier of the demon Ce'si, to /port 

* with me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, 

< who look timidly on all fides, who meditate 

* with amorous fancy on his divine transfiguta- 

* tion. Bring him, whofe difcourfe vras once 

* compofed of the gentleft words, to converfe 
‘ with me, -who am bafhful on his firfl approach, 
‘ and exprefs my thoughts with a fmile fw^eet 
‘ as hon^y. Bring him, who formerly flept on 
** my bofom, to recline with me on a green bed 
‘ of leaves juft gathered, while his lip fheds dew, 
‘jand my arms enfold him. Bring him, who 

* has attained the perfedion of fkill in love’s art, 

* whofe hand ufed to prefs thele firm and delicate 
‘ fpheres to play with me, whofe voice rivals 
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of the C^jn?, ancl wliofe trefies are bound 
. ‘with’waving blofFomsw Bring him, who for- 
i‘ merly drew me by the locks to his embrace, 
-* to repofe with me, %vhofe feet tiiikle, as they 

* move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe 
‘ loofcned zone founds, as it falls; and whofe 
‘‘ limbs are flender and flexible as the creeping 
‘ plant. That God, whofe cheeks are beautified 

* by tlie ncdtar of his fmiles, whofe pipe drops 
iS in his ecftaly,' I few in the grove encircled by 

‘ the damfels o£ J^raja, v/ho gazed on hirn 
‘ afkance from the corners of their eyes: I few 
sfibim. in the grove with happier damfels, yet 

* the fight of him delighted me. Soft is the 
; “ gale, which breathes over yon clear pool, and 
I. expands the chiftering hlofiToms of the yoluble 

*• y^soca i foft, yet grievous to me in the abfenCd 
‘of the foe of Madh a. Delightful are the 
, ‘ Rowers of >^/?;;-^-trees on the mountain-top, 

* while the murmuring bees purfae their volup-.’ 
‘ tuouvs toil; delightfu], yet afflidding to me, O 
‘ friend, in the abfence of the youthful Ce'- 


‘ SAVA.* 
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Meantime the deftroyer of Cans a, ' having 
brought to his remembrance the amiable Ra'-'. 
dha', forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja : 
he fought her in all parts of the forcfl:; his old’ 
wound from love’s arrow bled again ; he re-‘ 
pented of his levity, and, feated in a bower near' 
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tbe bank of Yamuna^ the blue (laughter of the 
fun, thus poured forth his lamentatioti. 

‘ She is departed^—^flie faw me, no doubt^ 

* furrounded by the wanton fhepherdeffes; 

* yet, confcious of my fault, I durft not 
‘ intercept her flight. Wo is me ! Jhe feels a 

* of injured honour^ and is departed in wraths 
‘ How will fhe condu£t herfelf? How will fhe 

* exprefs her pain in fo long a feparation ? 
‘ What is wealth to me ? What are numerous at- 
‘ tendants? What are the pleafures of the world ? 
‘ What joy can I receive from a heavenly abode ? 
‘ I feem to behold her face with eye-^brows 
‘ contradling themfelves through her juft refent-- 
‘ ment: it refembles a frelli lotos, over which 
‘ two black bees are fluttering: I feem, fo pre> 
‘ fent is fhe to my imagination, even now to 
‘ carefs her with eagernefs. Why then do I 

* feek her in this foreft ? Why do I lament 
‘ without caufe? O {lender damfel, anger, I 
‘ know, has torn thy foft bofom; but whither 

* thou art retired, I know not. How can I in- 
‘ vite thee to return ? Thou art feen by me, in- 
‘ deed, in a vifion; thou feemcft to move be- 
‘ fore me. Ah! why doft thou not rufh, as 
‘ before, to my embrace? Do but forgive me : 

* never again will I commit a fimilar offence. 
‘ Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely RaV 

dhica', for my paflion torments me. I am 

R 2 
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^ot the terrible Maiie'sa : a garland of water¬ 
-lilies with fubtil threads decks my {hotilders ; 
‘not ferpents with twifted folds; the blue petals 
‘ of the lotos glitter on my neck; not the azure 
‘ gleam of poifon ; powdered fandal-wood is 

* fprinkled on my limbs ; not pale alhes: O 
f God of Love, miftake me not for Maha'de'- 
‘ V A. Woiincl me not again; approach me not 
‘ in anger ; I love already but too paffionately; 
‘ yet I have loft my beloved. Hold not in thy 
‘ hand that fliaft barbed with an ^mra-flower t 
‘ Brace not thy bow, thou conqueror of the 
^ world ! Is it valodf tO flay otie who faints ? 

* My heart is already pierced by arrows ixotn 
‘ Radh a'’s eyes, blaek and keen as thofe of an 

* antelope; yet mine eyes are not gratified with_ 
‘ her prefence. Her eyes are full of fliafts; her 

* eye-brows are bows; and the tips of her ears 
‘ are filken ftrihgs : thus armed by An ANG A, 
‘ the God of Defire, fire marches, herfelf a god- 
‘-defs, to enfure his triumph over the vanquifhed 

* iihiverle. f meditate on her delightful em- 
‘ brace, on the ravilhlng glances darted ftont 
‘ her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her mouth, 
‘ on her nedlar-dropping fpeech; on her lips 
‘ ruddy as the berries of the JUmba\ yet even 

* my fixed meditation on fuch an afl'emblagc of 
‘ charms eiicreafes, inftead of alleviating, the 


‘ mifery of reparation.* 
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damfel, cominiffiorted by Ra'dha', found 
the difconfolate God under an arbour of fpread- 
ing Vantras by the fide of Tamuna j where, 
prefenting herfelf gracefully before him, flie 
thus defcribed the affliction of his beloved: 

* She defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and 
‘ even by moon-light fits brooding over her 
‘ gloomy forrow; fhe declares the gale of Ma^ 

* lay a to be venom, and the fandal-trees, through 
‘ which it has breathed, to have been the haunt 
‘ of ferpents, visits, O Ma'dhava, ts Jhe aj-* 
*■ fliSled in thy abj'ence^ iinth the pain, •which love's 

* dart has occajioned : her foul is fixed on thee. 

* Frelh arrows of idefire are continually aflailing 
‘ her, and fhe forms a net of lotos-leaves as ar- 
‘ mour for her heart, which thou alone fliouldft' 
‘ fortify. She makes her own bed of the arrows 
‘ darted by the flowery-lhafted God ; but, when 
‘ fhe hoped for thy embrace, fhe had formed for 
‘ thee a couch of foft bloflbms. Her face is like 
‘ a water^ily, veiled in the dew of tears, and 
‘ her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, which let 
‘ fall their gathered ned:ar through pain caufed 

by the tooth of the furious dragon. She draws 
‘ thy image with mufk in the charader of the 

* Deity with five fhafts, having fubdued the 

* Macar, or horned fhark, and holding an arrow 

* tipped with an ^/sm-flower; thus fhe draws 
‘ thy picture, and worfhips it. At the clofe of 
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^ every fcntence, “ O Ma^diiava* rtie ex- 
“ claims, at thy feet am I fallen, and in, thy ab- 
“ fence even the moon, though it be a vai.: 
full of neftar, inflames my limbs.” Then, 

* by the power of imagination, fhe figures thee 
^ {landing before her j thee, who art not eafily 
^ attained : Ihe fighs, flie fmiles, {lie mourns, ihe 

* weeps, fhe moves from fide to fide, fbe la- 

* ments and rejoices by turns. Her abode is a 

* foreft ; the circle of her female companions is 

* a net ; her fighs afe flames of fire kindled in a 
‘ thicket; herfelf (alas! through thy abfence) 
^ is become a timid roe ; and Love is the tiger, 
*■ who fprings on her like Yam a, the Genius of 

* Death. So emaciated is her beautiful body, 
‘ that even the light garland,*which waves over 
^ herboforn, fhe thinks a load. St^c^, 0 Bright-* 
^ haired God^ fi Ra'dha' n.i)hm thoii art abfent', 
‘ If powder of fandal-v/ood finely levigated be 

moiftened and applied to her breafts, fheftarts, 
^ and raiftakes it for poilbn. Her fighs forma 
‘ breeze long extended, and burn her like the 

* flame, which reduced Candarpa to afhcs. 

< She throws around her eyes, like blue water- 
‘ lilies with broken llalks, dropping lucid llreams. 
‘ Even her bed of tender leaves appear in her 

* fight like a kindled fire. The palm of her 

< hand fupports her aching temple, motionlefs 

* as the crefcent rifing £^t eve. Heri, 
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in filence fhe meditates on thy name, as 
' if her with were gratified, and fhe were dying 
’through thy abfence. She rends her locks; 
‘ (he pants; fhe laments inarticulately; iKe 
'trembles; Ihe pines; flie mufes; Ihe moves 
from place to place; fhe clofes her eyes; fhe 



falls; fhe rifes again; flie faints: in fuch 


* fever of love, fhe may live, O celeftial phy- 
‘ fician, if thou adminifter the remedy; but, 

‘ fhouldft Thou be unkind, her malady will be 

* defperate. Thus, O divine healer, by the 

* nedtar of thy love muft Radha be reftored 
‘ to health; and, if thou refufe it, thy heart 
‘ muft be harder than, the thunderflone. Long 
> has her foul pined, and long has file been 
‘ heated with fandahwQod, moon-light, and 
‘ water-lilies, with which others are cooled; 

‘ yet fhe patiently and in fecret meditates on 
‘ Thee, who alone canft relieve her. Shouldft 
‘ thou be inconftant, how can fhe, wafted as fhe 
‘ is to a fhadow, fupport life a fingle moment? 
‘ How can fhe, who lately could not endure 
‘ thy abfence even an inftant, forbear fighing 

* now, when fhe looks with half-clofed eyes on 
‘ the Rasdia with bloomy branches, which re- 
‘ mind her of the vernal feafon, when fhe firft 
‘ beheld thee with rapture ? 

‘ Here have I chofen my abode : go quickly 

* to Radha ; foothe her with my mefiage. 
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d condud: her liither.’ So Ipoke the foe of 
Madhu to the anxious damfel, who haflened 
;baclc, and thus addreffed her companion j 
^ Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya 

* comes wafting on his piumes the young God 

* of Defirej while many a flower points his ex>? 
■* tended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated 
‘ lovers, Deiiy crowned with JyIvan blojj'omsy 

'jdam<nt^;i O jriend^ in thy abjence. Even the 
dewy rays of the moon burn him; and, as the 

* iliaft of love is defeending, he mourns inarti- 
^ culately with increaling diftradion. When the 

* bees murmur foftly, he covers his ears ; mifery 

* fits fixed in his heart,, and every returning 
^ night acids anguiih to anguilh. He quits his 

* radiant palace for the wild foreft, where he 

* finks on a bed of cold clay, and irpquently 

^ mutters thy name. In yon bowm, -to which 
f the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair, be mc- 
^ ditates on thy form, repeating in filence fpme 
f enchanting which once dropped front 

** thy lips, and thirfting for the nedar which 
f they alone can fupply. Delay not, Q love- 
‘ lieft of .women; fcllpw thp lord of thy heart: 

* behold, he feeks the appointed fhade, bright 
^ with the ornaments of love, and cenfldent of 
! the prpinifed blifs. Having bound his locks 
^ with foreji-jlcwers^ he bajtens ' to yon arbour,^ 
i where a Joft gale breathes oxer the banks oj' 
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there, again |)roiaottttciHg.^:m^^ 
he mo4wiates his divine reed. (>h l 
rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft, vthichi 
the breeze fhakes from expanded bloflbias j 
the breeze, which has kilFed thy cheek! With 
a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feebie as 
a trembling leaf, he doubtfully expeds thy ap¬ 
proach, and timidly looks on the path which 
thou muft tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 
the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle* 
when thou fporteft in the dance: haftily caft 
over thee thy azure mantle, and run to the 
gloomy bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O 
thou who fparkleft like lightning, will be to 
ihine on the blue bofom of Mura'ri, which 
refembles a vernal cloud, decked with a ftiing 
of pearls like a flock of white water-birds flut¬ 
tering in the air. Difappoint not, O thou 
lotos-eyed, the vanquiflier of Madhu; ac- 
complifli his defxrej but go quickly: it is 
night; and the night alfo will quickly depart; 
Again and again he fighs ; he looks around; 
he re-enters the arbour; he can fcarce articu¬ 
late thy fweet name; he again fmooths his 
flowery couch j he looks wild; he becomes 
frantick: thy beloved will perilh thrPugh de- 
fire. The bright-beamed God finks in the 
weft, and thy pain of feparation may alfo be 
removed: the blacknefs of the night is in- 
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‘ creafed, and the paffionate imagination of Go'- 
‘ VINDA has acqivlred tdditidnal gloom.*'--M 
■* addrefs to thee has equalled in length and in 
‘ fweetnefs the fong of th^ Gocila : delay will 

* make thee miferable> 0 my beautiful friend. 

‘ Seize the raoment of delight in the place’ of 
■* affighation with the foil of De f AeiV'who de- 

* ftended from heaven to remove the burdens of 

‘ the tlniverfe ; he is a blue gem on the fore- 
‘ head of the threeworlds, and longs ' to fip 
‘ hotteyf like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of 
'* thy cheek.’' ■■ '■ ''-'-y 

But tlie folicitous maid, perceiving that Ra-' 
OIIa' was unable, through debility, to move 
from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned 
to Go vinda, yrho was hin^ difordered with 
love, and thus defcribed her fituadon. iW* f ^ 

. ‘ iS.^e mourns^ Q Jhvereign of the world, in her 

eagerly on aU fides 
< in hope of thy approach; then, gaining 
‘ flrength from the delightful idea of the pro- 
f pofed meeting, Ihe advance.s a few fteps, and 
*'fills languid on the ground, t When the rifes, ; 
‘ Ihe weaves bracelets of frelTi leaves; £hc drefles 
‘ herfelf like her beloved, and, looking at her- 
felf in fport, exclaims, “ Behold the van- 
“ quifher of MADHC !” Ifien ihe repeats again 
‘ and again the name of Hert, and, catching at 
‘ a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, fay- 
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Thg: “ It is my beloved wlio approaches.” 
AThus, wliiIfe thou art dilatory, fee lies expea?- 

* ing thee; fee mourns; fee weeps j fee puts 
‘ bn her gayefc ornaments to receive her lord; 

« fire comprelFes her deep fighs wU^^ her bo- 

* fotn; and then, meditating on thee, O crUeb 

* fee is drowned in a fea of rapturous imagina- 
‘ tions. If a leaf but quiver, fee fuppoles thee 

* afrived ; fee fpreads her couch ; fee forms ia 

* her mind a hundred modes of delightyet, if 

* thou go not to her bower, fee muft die tliis 

, * night through exceffive anguife.’ f ' ' 

■ By this time the moon fpread a net of beams 
over the groves oi Vrindavan, and. looked like 
a drop of liquid fandal on the face of the Iky, 
which folded like a beautiful damfel ; while its 
orb with many I’pots betrayed, as it were, a 
confeioufoefs of guilt, in having often attended 
amorous maids to the lofs of their family ho¬ 
nour. The moon, with a black fawn couched 
on its dife, advanced in its nightly courfe ; but 
Ma DHAVA had not advanced to the bower of 
R a'dha', Avho thus bevrailed his delay with 
jiotes of varied lamentation* r< 

* The appointed moment is come; but Herv 

* alas! comes not to the grove. Mufl the fea^- 
‘ fon of my unbleinifeed youth pals thus idly'! 

away ? Ob ! vihat refuge mn IJtek, deluded as 
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five arroxvs has wounded iny heart; 

* and I am deferted by Him, for whofe fake I 

* have fought at night the darkeft recefs of the 
‘ foreft. Since my beft beloved friends have 
‘ deceived me, it is my Vpilh to die: fince my 
‘ fenfes are difordered, and my bofom is on fire, 

* why ftay i longer in this world? The cool- 

* nefs of this vernal night gives me pain, inftead 
» of refrefliment: fome happier damfel enjoys 
' my beloved j whilft I, alas! am looking at 
‘ the gems in my bracelets, which are blackened 
‘ by the flames of my paflion. My neck, more 

* delicate than the tenderefl blofibm, is hurt by 
‘ the garland, that encircles it: flowers are, in- 

* deed, the arrows of Love, and he plays with 

* them cruelly. I make thks wood my dwell- 
‘ ing : I regard not the roughnefs of the Fetas- 

* trees; but the deftroyer of Madhu holds me 

* not in his remembrance ! Why comes he not 

* to the bower of bloomy Fanjulas, afligned for 
‘our meeting? Some ardent rival, no doubt, 
‘ keeps him locked in her embrace: or have his 

* companions detained him with mhthful recre- 
‘ations? Elfe why roams he not through the 

* cooLfhades? Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is 
‘ unable through weaknefi to advance even a 
‘ ftep !’—'So faying, Ihe raifed her eyes; and, 
feeing her damfel return filent and mournful, 
\inaccompanied by Ma dhava, (he was alarmed' 
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t^ven to phrenfy; and, as if llie adiially beheld 
Mm in the arms of a rival, fhe thus defcribed the 
vilion which overpowered her iritelle<3;. 

■ , ‘ Yes 5 in habiliments becoming the war of 
‘ love, and with tteffes waving like flowery 
‘ hmutts, a damfel^ more alluring than Ra'diia', 

* envoys the cmqueror ^ Madh u. Her form is 

* trails figured by the touch of her divine lover ; 
‘ her garland quivers over her fweiling bofom; 

‘ her face like the moon is graced with clouds 
‘ of dark hair, and trembles, while Ihe quaffs 
^ the nedtareous dew of his lip; her bright ear- 

* rings dance over her cheeks, which they irra- 

* diate j and the fmail bells on her girdle tinkle 
‘ as fhe moves. Bafliful at firft, ihe fmiles at 
‘ length on her embracer, and exprefi'es her joy 
‘ with inarticulate murmurs; while Ihe floats 
‘ oti the waves of defirc, and clofes her eyes 
‘ dazzled ■with the blaze of approaching Ca'm a ; 
fand now this heroine in love’s warfare falls 
‘ exhaiifted and vanquilhed by the refiftlels 
‘ Mura ri, but alas I in my bofom prevails the 
‘ flame of jealoufy, and yon mocn, which dif- 
‘ pels the forrow of others, increafes mine. See 

* again, where the MtraA m 

gro’Ve ofi the bank of the Yamuna! See, how 

‘ he kiffes the lip of my rival, and imprints on 
^ her forehead an ornament ofpure mufk, black 
‘ as the young antelope on tlie li!*,ar orb 1 Now, 
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iiKe the hufband of Reti, he fixes white 
' blofibms on her dark locks, where they gleam 
' like flafhes of lightning among the curled 
‘ clouds. On her breafts, like two firmaments, 

* he places a ftring of gems like a radiant con- 

* fteliatibn: he binds on her arms, graceful as 

* the ftalks of the water-lily, and adorned with 

* hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a 

* bracelet of fapphires, which refemble a clufter of 

* bees. Ah ! fee, how he ties round her waifl; 
‘ a rich girdle illumined with golden bells, w'hich 

* feem to laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior 

brightnefs of the leafy garlands, which lovers 
hang on their bowers to propitiate the God of 
Defire. He places her foft foot, as he reclines 
by her fide, on his ardent bofom, and ftains it 
with the ruddy hue of Tdvaca. Say, my 
friend, why pals I my nights in this tangled 
forefl without joy, and without hope, while 
the faithlefs brother of Hai.adhera clafps 
my rir'^al in his arms ? Yet why, my compa¬ 
nion, fliouldft thou mourn, though my per¬ 
fidious youth has difappointed me? What 
offence is it of thine, if he fport with a crowd 
of damfels happier than I ? Mark, how my 
foul, attraiSted by his irrefifiible charms, burfls 
from its mortal frame, and rufhes to mix with 
its beloved. whom the God enjoycrowned 

with fylvan Jiowers, fits carelefsly on a bed of 
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with Him, whpfe wanton eyes refem- 
ble blue \vater-Iilies agitated by the breeze. 
She feels no flame from the gales Malaya 
wuth Him., whofe words are fweeter than, the 
water of life; She derides the fliafts of foul- 
born Ca'ma, with Him, whofe lips are like a 
red lotos in full bloom; She is cooled by the 
inoon% dewy beams, while Ihe reclines with 
Him, whofe hands and feet glow like 'vernal 
flowers. No female companion deludes her, 
wdiile Ihe fports with Him, whofe vcffcure 
blazes like tried gold. She faints not through 
exOefs of paflion, while the careffes that youth, 
who I'urpaires in beauty the inhabitants of all ; 
worlds. O gale, fcented with fandal, who 
breatheft: love from the regions of the fouth, be 
propitious but for a moment: when thou half 
brought my beloved before my eyes, thou 
mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with 
eyes like blue water-lilies, again alTails ine and 
triumphs; and, while the perflcly of my be-; 
loved rends iT).y heart, my female friend is my 
foe, the cool breeze fcorches me like a flame, 
and the neftar-dropping moon is my poifon. 
Bring difeafe and death, O gale of Malaya! 
Seize my fpirit, O God with rive arrows! I 
alk not mercy from thee: no more will I 
dwell in the cottage of my riuher. Receive 
me in thy azure waves, O riflier of Yam a, 
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’*mat the ardour of my heart may be al- 
‘ layed f 


. Pierced by the arrows of love, fhe pafled the 
night in the agonies of defpair, and at early 
dawn thus rebuked her lover, whom Ihe faw' 
lying proftrate before her arid imploring her 
forgivenefs. 

‘Alas! alas I Go, Ma'dhava, depart, O 

* Ce'sava ; fpedk not the language of guile i 
follow her, O lotos-eyed God, follow her, who 

* difpels thy care. Look at^ his eye half-opened, 

* red with continued waking through the plea- 

* furable night, yet fmiling ftill with affeilion 
‘ for my rival! Thy teeth, O cerulean youth, 

* are azure as thy complexion from the kifles, 

* which thou hall imprinted on the beautiful 

* eyes of thy darling graced with dark blue 
‘ powder; and thy limbs marked with punc- 

* tures in love’s warfare, exhibit a letter of 
‘ conqueft, written on polilhed fapphires with 
‘liquid gold. That broad bofom, ftained by 

* the bright lotos of her foot, difplays a vefture 

* of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, 

* which trembles within it. The prelfure of 

* her lip on thine wounds me to the foul. Ah ! 

* how canft thou alTert, that we are one, fince 

* our fenfations differ thus widely? Thy foul, 

* O dark-limbed God, fhows its blacknefs exter- 

* nally. How couldft thou deceive a girl, who 
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t, thee; a girl who burned i 
^ Y&x of Jove ? Thou roveft in woods, and fe-* 

* males are thy prey: what wonder ? Even thy 
‘ childiJh heart was malignant j and thou gaveft 

^ ‘ death to the nurfe, who would have given tjhee 

* milk. Since thy tendernefs for me, of which 
‘thefe forefts ufed to talk, has now vanifhed, 

* and jfince thy breaft, reddened by the feet of 
‘ iny rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion for 

* her were burfting from it, the fight of thee, 

* 0 deceiver, makes me (ah! muft I fay it?) 

* hlulh at my own affedtion.’ . 

Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, 
iffee fat overwhelmed in grief, and fileptly medi* 
tated on his charms; when her damfel foftJy 
add refled her. 

* He is gone: the light air has wafted him 
' away. What pleaiure now, my beloved, re- 
‘ mains in thy manfion ? Continue noty refentful 
womuny thy indignation agamjl the beautijiul 
’ ‘ Ma'dhava. Why fliouldft thou render vain 
‘ thofe round fmooth vafes, ample and ripe as 

* the-fweet fruit of yon T^i'/fz-tree ? IJow often 
‘ and how recently have I laid: “ forfake not 
“ the blooming Heri ?” Wy {itteft thou fo 
‘ mournful I Why weepeft thou with diftrac- 

* tion, when the damfels are laughing around 
‘ thee? Thpu haft formed a couch of fb|t lotos- 

* leaves : let thy darling charm thy fight, while 
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.i repofes on it. Afflid not thy foul with 
‘ extreme anguifh ; but attend to my words, 
‘which conceal no guile. Suffer Ce's ava to 
‘ approach: let him fpeak with exquifite fweet- 
‘ nefs, and diffipate all thy forrows. If thou art 

* harfh to him, who is amiable; if thou art 
‘ proudly filent, when he deprecates thy wrath 
‘ with lowly proftrations ; if thou fhoweft aver- 
‘ fion to him, who loves thee paffionately; if, 

‘ when he bends before thee, thy face be turned 
‘ contemptuoufly away; by the fame rule of 

* contrariety, the duft of fandal-wood, which 
‘ thou haft fprinkled, may become poifoh ; the 
‘ moon, with cool beams, a fcorching fun; the 
‘ frefh dew, a confuming flame; and the fports 

* of love be changed into agony.* 

Ma'dhAVA was not abfent long: he returned 
to his beloved; whofe cheeks were heated by 
the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was di- 
miniflied, not wholly abated ; but fhe fecretly 
rejoiced at his return, while the fhades of night 
alfo were approaching, fhe looked abafhed at 
her damfel, while He, with faultering accents, 
implored her forgivenefs. 

‘ Speak but one mild word, and the rays of 
‘ thy fparkling teeth will difpel the gloom of 
‘ my fears. My trembling lips, like, thirfty 
‘ Cbadrasy long to drink the moon-beams of 
‘thy cheek, O my darling, ‘who art naturally 



* rows of thy keen eyes; make thy arms my 

* chains j and punifh me according to thy plea- 

* fure. Thou art my life j thou art my orna* 

‘ ment j thou art a pearl in the ocean of my 

mortal birth : oh! be favourable now, and my 

* heart lhall eternally be grateful. Thine eyes, 

‘ which nature formed like blue water-lilies, 

* are become, through thy refentnient, like petals 

* of the crimfon lotos; oh! tinge with their 

* effulgence th^fe my dark limbs, that they may 
‘ S’ow like the fhafts of Loye tipped with flow- 

* ers. Place on my head that foot like a frefh . 
‘ leaf, and lhade me from the fun of my paffton, 

* whofe beams I am unable to bear. Spread a 

* firing of gems on thofe two foft globes; let 
‘ the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and pro- 
‘ claim the mild edid of love. Say, O damfel 
‘ with delicate fpeech, fhall I dye red with the 
‘juice hi aladlaca thofe beautiful feet, which 
‘will make the full-blown land-lotos blufli 
‘ with lliarae ? Abandon thy doubts of my heart,! 

‘ now indeed fluttering through fear of thy dif- 
‘ pleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly on 
‘ thee f a heart, which has no rpom in it for 

s a 
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»^otlier ; ti5iie elfe can enter it, but Love, the 

* bddilefs God. Let him wing his arrows; let 

* him wound me mortally; decline not, O 
‘ cruel, the pleafure of feeing me expire. Thy 
'* face is bright' as the moon, though its beams 
‘ drop the venom of maddening defire : let thy 

* n'eaareous lip be the charmer, who alone has 
^ power to lull the ferpent or fupply an antidote 

* for his poifdn. Thy lilence afflidts me: oh ! 

‘ fpeak with the Voice of mufick, and let tliy 
^ fweet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy 

* v/rath, but abandon hot a lover, who ftirpaTes 
'* in bea:uty the fons of men, and who kneels 

* before thee, O thou moft beautiful among 

* womeh. thy lips are a BaaSuJwa-iower } 

‘ the hiftre of the Madhuca beams on thy cheek: 

* thine eye outftiines the blue lotos j thy nofe 
« is a bud of the Tila\ the CundaMo^om yields 
‘ to thy teeth; thus the flowery-fhafted God 

* borrows from thee the points of his darts, and 
‘ fiibdues the uhiVerfe. Surely, thou defcendeft 

* from teaven, O flender damfel, attended by a 
‘ company of youthful gbddelFes j and all then 
‘ beauties are coHeded in thee.’ 

He fpake; and, feeing her appealed by his 
homage, flew to his bower, dlad in a gay man¬ 
tle. The night now veiled all vifible objeds; 
and 'the damfel thus exhorted Rad ha', while 
fhe decked her 'with beaming ornaments. 
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^ Follow, VyA'DmcA', fo/kw of 

* Madhu: his dlfcoorfe wa9 elegantly cqra-. 
‘ pofed qf fweet phrafes; he proftratec} hijnfelf 
‘ at thy feet; and he now haftens to his de-, 

‘ lightful couch by yon grove of branching- 
‘ Vanjulas. Bind round thy ankle rings beanan 
‘ ing with gems ; and advance with mincing 

* fteps, like the pearl-fed Mardla. Drink with 

* ravilhed ears the foft accents of Heri ; and 

* feaft on love, while the warbling Cocilas obey 
‘ the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. 

* Abandon delay: fee, the whole affembly of 
‘ flender plants, pointing to the bower with 
‘ fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, 
‘ make fignals for thy departure. Aik thole 

* two round hillocks, which receive pure dew- 
‘ drops from the garland playing on thy neck, 
‘ and the buds on whpfe top ftart aloft with the 
‘ thought of thy darling; alk, and they will tell, 
‘ that thy foul is intent on the warfare of love; 
‘ advance, fervid warrior, advance with alacrity, 
‘ while the found of thy tinkling waill-bells 

* lhall reprefent martial mufick. Lead with 
‘thee fome favoured maid; grafp her hand 
‘ with thine, whofe fingers are long and fmooth 
‘ as love’s arrows; march; and, with the noife 
‘ of thy bracelets, proclaim thy approach to the 
‘ youth, who will own himfelf thy flaye: “ She 

will come; Ihe will exult on beholding mej 
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ihe ■will pour accents of delight j ilie will en« 
fold me with eager arras ; jhe will melt with . 
affcStion Such are his thoughts at this mo- 

* meat; and, thas thinking, he looks through 

* the long avenue ; he trembles j he rejoices j 
^ he burns; he moves from place to place ; he 

: ‘ faints, when he fees thee uot coming, and falls 

* in his gloorny bowen The night now drelfes 
‘ in habiliments fit for fecrecy, the many dani» 

* fels, who haflen to their places pf aflignation; 

* fhe fets off with blacknelS their beautiful eyes; 

‘ fixes dark Tamala-haive^ behind their eats; 

^ decks their locks with the deep azure of wat er- 
'r lilies, and fprinkles mufk on theip panting bo- 
‘ foms, The nodturnal lk;y, black as the touch-r 
‘ ftone, tries now the gold of their affedfion, and 

is marked with rich lines from the flafhes of 
f their beauty, in whichthey furpafs the hnghtcdi; 

^ Cajbmirifim- , 

Ra'dh/V, thiis incited, tripped through the 
forefl; but fhame overpowered her, when, by 
the light of Innurnerable gems, on the arnis, tho '^ 
feet, and the neck of her beloved, Ihe faw him 
at the 4*^0^ of his flowery marifion; then her 
damfel again addrelTed her with ardent exulta¬ 
tion, ' 

r Enter, fweet R a'd ha', the bower of HeRI; 

; ^Teek delight; O thou, whofe bofoin laughs 
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\yith the forctafle of happiiiefs, Enter, fweet, 
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^ J^'Dha', the bower gra,ced with a bed of 
‘ jis6€a leaves: feek delight, O thou, whofe 

* garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, 
‘ fweet Ra'dha', the bower illumined with gay 

* bloflbms j feek delight, O thou, whofe limbs 
‘ far excel them in foftnefs. Enter, O Ra'dha', 
‘ the bower made cool and fragrant by gales 
^ from the woods of Malaya : feek delight, O 
‘ thou, whofe amorous lays are fofter than 

* breezes. Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower fpread 

* with leaves of twining creepers: feek delight, 

‘ O thou, whofe arms have been long inflexible. 

* Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower which refounds 
^ with the murmur of honey-making bees: leek 
' delight, O thou, whofe embrace yields more 
‘ exquiflte fweetnefs. Enter, O Ra dha', the 
‘ bower attuned by the melodious band of Cod’- 

* las: feek delight, O thou, whofe lips, which 

* outfliine the grains of the pomegranate, are 
‘ embellilhed, when thou fpeakeft, by the bright- 

* nqfs of thy teeth. Long has he borne thee in 

* his mind: and now, in an agony of defire, he 

* pants to tafte nedar from thy lip. Deign to 
‘ reftore thy Have, who will bend before the 
‘ lotos of thy foot, and prefs it to his irradiated 

* bofom; a flave, who acknowledges himfelf 

* bought by thee for a Angle glance from thy 
» eye,' and a tofs of thy cjifdainful eye-brow,’ 

$be ended; and Ra'dha' with timid joy, 
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larting lier on ' G 6' vi N da, while ihfe fnt- 

fically fouhdfed the rings of^ her ankles and the 
bells of her Ibiiei entered the my die bower of 
her only beloved. There jht hehM her Ma'- . a 
dh ava, ’ivho delighted tH her aUite ; ’wM fo lett£ 
had Jighed' for her emhrme ; and ^doofe emnte^ 
nance then gleamed moith -exc^ve rapture: his 
heart was agitated by her fight, as the Waves of 
the deep are affedled by the lunar orb* HiS 
azure breaft glittered with p'^arls of unblenciifhtd 
hiftre, like the full bed of the cerulean 
interfperfed with curls of white foam. From 
his ^atefiil waift, flowed a pale yellow robe, 
Viibich refembled the golden dull of the water- 
lily, icattered over itA blue petals, His paffion 
was inflamed by the glances of her eyes, which 
played like a pair of water-birds with azure 
plumage, that fport near a full-blown lotos on a 
pool in the feafon of dew. Bright ear-rings, 
like two funs, dlfplayed in full expfmfion, the 
flowers of his cheeks and lips, which gliftened 
with the liquid radiance pf frailes. His locks, 
interwoven with bloffoms, were like a cloud va¬ 
riegated with mopn-beatns, and On bis foiehead 
Ihone a circle of odorous oil, extracted from the 
fanda! of Malaya, like the mOdn juft apyiearing 
on the dufky horizon; while his whole body 
feemed in a flame from the blaze df unnum-; 
bered gems, Tears of tranfport guflied in a 
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Atti from the full eyes of RA DB AV aiid thdr 
watery glances beamed on her beft beloved. 
Even ihame, which before had taken its abode 
in their dark pupils, was itfelf alhamed and de¬ 
parted, when the fawh-eyed Ra dha gazed oa 
the brightened face of Crishna, while flie 
pafled by the foft edge of his couch, and the 
bevy of Ms attendant nymphs, pretending to 
ftrike the gnats from their cheeks in order to 
conceal their fmiles, warily retired ixom his 
bower. 

Go'vtNDA, feeing his beloved cheerful and 
ferene, her lips fparkling with fmiles, and her 
eye fpeaking delire, thus eagerly addrefled her; 
wKle Ihe carelefsly reclined on the leafy bed 
ftreVn with foft bloflbms. 

‘ oet the lotos of thy foot bn this azure bo- 

* fom; and let this couch be victorious over all, 
‘ who rebel againft love. Give Jhort rapture^ 
♦yiceiC/R a'DHA', to Na ra'ya'tj, tby adorer. 

* 1 do thee homage; I prefs with my blooming 
^ palms tVy feet, weary with fo long a walk. 

* O that \ were the goldelB^ing, that plays 

* round thy\^nkle I Speak but on^Sgentle word; 
‘ bid neClar ^op from the bright moon of thy 
‘ mouth. Sin^ the pain of abfence is removed, 
‘ let me thus rmove the thin veil that envioufly 

* hides thy charns. Blefl: ihoidd I be, if' thofe 
f fi^ed globes w^ fixed on my bofom, and 
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ardour of xaj palBon allayed. O! fafier 
me to quaff the liquid blifs of -thofe lips j re- 

* ftore with their water of life thy flave, who 
’ * has long been lifelefs, wliom the fire of fepa- 

‘ ration has confumed. Long have thefe, cans 
‘ been afflidfetl, in thy abfence, by the notes of 
‘ the Cacila: relieve them with the found of thy 

* tinkling waifl-bells, which yield inulick, al- 
t * mofl: equal to the melody of thy voice. Why 

^ are thofe eyes half clofed ? Are they alhamed 
■ ‘offeeing a youth, to whom thy carelefs re. 

* fentment gave anguifh ? O! let affli£lio:i 

* ceafe : and let eeftafy-drown the remembran:e 

g.of ibrrow.’, ■■ ^ ■' -I#!’'■ ' 

® In the morning fhe rofe difarrayed, and her 
eyes betrayed a night without flumber; vhen 
the yellow-robed God, who gazed on lief with 
tranfport, thus meditated on her charms in his 
heavenly mind; ^ Though her locks be Jift 

* at random, though the luftre of her lips be 
‘ faded, though her garland and zone be fallen 
yfrom their enchanting ftations, and though Ore 

* hide their places with her handSj lGOking to- 
“* ward me with bajfliful filence, yJt even thus 
, ‘ difarranged, fhe fills me with e<tatic delight.’ 

But Ra'd ha', preparing to aray herfelf, be¬ 
fore the company of nymphs could fee her 
confufion, fpake thus with exviltatiou to bey 
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* Place, O fon of Yadu, with fingers cooler 

* than fandal-wood, place a circlet of mufk on 
‘ this breaft, which refembles a vafe of confc* 

* crated water, crowned with frefli leaves, and 

* fixed near a vernal bower, to propitiate the 

* God of Love. Place, my darling, the gloITy 
‘ powder, which would make the blackefl: bee 

* envious, on this eye, whofe glances are keener 
*' than arrows darted by the hufband of Reti. 
‘ Fix, O accomplijfhed youth, the two gems, 

* which form part of love’s chain, in thefe ears, 
^ whence the antelopes of thine eyes may run 
‘ downwards and fport at pleafure. Place now 

* a frefli circle of mufk, black as the lunar fpots, 

* on the moon of my forehead; and mix gay 
“ flowers on my trefles with a peacock’s feathers, 
“ In graceful order, that they may wave like the 
“banners of Cam a. Now replace, O tender 

* hearted, the loofe ornaments of my vefture; 
‘ and refix the golden bells of my girdle on 
“ their deftined ftation, which refembles thofe 
‘ hills, where the God with five lhafts, who de- 

* ftroyed Sambar, keeps his elephant ready 

* for battle.’ 

While flie fpake, the heart of Yadava tri¬ 
umphed ; and, obeying her fportful behefts, he 
placed muiky fpots on her bofom and forehead, 
dyed her temples with radiant hues, embelliflied 
her eyes jivith additional blacknefs, decked her 
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of love, whatever is graceful iu the hue ftrains of 


:!^ that let the happy ?iiid wife learn from 

the fongs of Jayade va, whofe foul is united 
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he your lupport, who expanded himfelf into an 
infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze 
with myriiids of ey^ on the daughter of the 
ocean, he difplayed his great character of the 
all-pervading deity, by the multiplied refie<Slions 
of his divine pcrfon in the numberlefs genxs ou 


i|;|:Sl::'4he ..many heads of thehing: of . fopentSj'whom 


jhe choie for his couch; that Heri, who re- 




moving the lucid veil from the hofom of 'Pe p- 
Ri A', and fixing his eyes on the deliciovis bud 
that grew on it, diverted her attenticn by de¬ 
claring that, when fhe had chofen him as her 
bridegroom near the fea of milk, the dllap- 
pointed hufband of Per vATI drank in defpair 
the venom, which dyed his peck azure! 

M., ''' ' 






braided hair and her neck with frefti garlands, 
and tied on her wrifts the loofened bracelets, on 
her ankles the beamy rings, and round lier k' 1 
waift the zone of bells, that founded with: 
il®::. ravifliing melody. , :yj 

Whatever is delightful in the modes of mu- 
Cck, whatever is divine in meditations pn 
' ' Vishnu, whatever is exquifite in the fweet art 
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THE ISLAND OF 

HlN2:trAN Ok JOHANNA. 

iy 

THE PRESIDENT. 


HiNZUAN (a name, which has been, gra¬ 
dually corrupted into Anmame^ Jnjuan, Juanny,, 
zxi. 6 . "JobannaJ has been governed about two 
centuries by a colony of Arabs^ and exhibits a 
curious inftance of the flow approaches toward 
civilization, which are made by a fmall commu¬ 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account of 
this African ifland, in which we hear the lan¬ 
guage and lee the msixmfsx& oi Arabia^ may nei¬ 
ther be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign to the 
dbjefis of inquiry propoled at the inftitudon of 
our Society. 

On Monday, the 28th of July, i783> after a 
toyage, in the 'Crocodile^ of ten weeks and two 
days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd, our 
eyes were delighted with a profpedt fo beautiful. 
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tat neither a painter nor a poet could perfeafy 
reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can 
jnftly be conceived by fuch only, as have 
been in our preceding fituation. It was the 
fun rifing in full fplendour on the ille of Maydta 
(as the fearaen called it) which we had joyfully 
diftingiiiftied the preceding afternoon by the 
height of its peak, and which now appeared at 
no great diftance from the windows of our ca¬ 
bin ; while Hinzmrh for which we had fo long 
panted, was plainly difccrnible a-head, where 
its high lands prefented themfelves with remark¬ 
able boldnefs. The weather was fair; the wa¬ 
ter, fmooth ; and a gentle breeze drove us eahly 
before dinner-time round a rock, on which the 
jBr/7/w»/llruck juft a year before, into a com¬ 
modious road*, where we dropped our anchor 
early in the evening i we had feen Mohildy 
another fifter ifland, in the courfe of the day. 

The frigate was pfefently funounded with 
canoes, and the deck foon crowded with na¬ 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, who 
waflied linen, to the half-naked flave, who only 
paddled. Moft of them had letters of recom¬ 
mendation from Englijhmen^ which none of 
them were able to read, though they fpoke 
Engltjb intelligibly ; and iome appeared vain pf 
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f^s, which our countrymea had given them, 
in play, according to their fuppofed ftations : 
we had Lords^ DukeSy and Princes on board, fo- 
liciting our cuftom and importuning us for pre- 
fents. In fad they were too fenfible to be 
proud of empty founds, but juftly imagined, 
that thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as marks 
of diftindion, and, by attracting notice, procure 
for them fomething fubftantial. The only men 
of real confequence in the ifland, whom we 
faw before we landed, were the Governor Ab¬ 
dullah, fecond coufm to the king, and his 
brother Anwi'i, with their feveral fonsj all of 
whom will again be particularly mentioned: 
they underftood Arabicky feemed zealots in the 
Mohammedan faith, and admired my copies of 
the Alkoran ; fome verfes of which they read, 
whilft Alwi' pertifed the opening of another 
Arabian manufcript, and explained it in Pnglijh 
more accui'ately than could have been expefted- 
The next morning fhowed us the ifland in 
all its beauty; and the fcene was fo cUverfified, 
that a dilllnd view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil: you muft, there¬ 
fore, be fatisfied with a mere defcription, writ¬ 
ten on the very fpot and compared attentively 
■with the natural landfcape. We were at anchor 
in a fine bay, and before us Was a vaft amphithe¬ 
atre, of which you may form a general notion 
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j^iduring in your minds a multitude of hills 
infinitely varied in fize and figure, and then 
. Juppofing them to be thrown together, with a 
: Hnd of artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofi- 
tions. The back ground was a feries of moun¬ 
tains, one ©f which is pointed near half a mile 
perpendicularly high from the level of the fea, 
and little more than three miles from the Ihore: 
all of them were richly clothed with wood, 
chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure* I 
had feen many a mountain of a ftupendous 
height in Wuks and Swiff'erland^ but never faw 
one before, round the bofom of w^hich the clouds 
were almoft continually rolling, while its green 
fummit rofe fiourilfiing above them, and re¬ 
ceived from them an additional brightnefs* 
Next to this diftant range of hills was another 
tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdant, 
and part rather barren ; but the contrail of co¬ 
lours changed even this nakednefs into a beauty: 
nearer flill were innumerable mountains, or ra¬ 
ther cliffs, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beach; fo that every 
fhade of green, tfie fweetell of colours, was dif- 
played at one view by land and by water. But 
nothing conduced more to the variety of this 
enchanting profpedl,, than the many rows X)f 
palm-trees, efpecially the tall and graceful 
Arecas^ on the fliores, in the vidleys, and qn 
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ridges of hills,, where one might almoft fup- 
pofe them to have been planted regularly by 
deliga. A more beautiful appearance can fcarce 
;be conceived, than fuch a number of elegant 
palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant top?, 
like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, 
and Ihowing between them part of the remoter 
landfcape, while they left the reft to be liipplied 
by thd beholder’s imagination. The town of 
Matfamudx) lay on our left, remarkable at a 
diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, 
which was built by Halim ah, a queen of the 
ifiand, from whom the prefent king is defcended: 

. a little on our right was a fmall town, called 
Bantdni. Neither the territory of Nice^ with 
its olives, date-trees, and cyprcffes, nor the ifles 
of Hieres^ with their delightful orange-groves, 
appegired fo charming to me, as the view from 
the road of HinTCudn;, which, neverthelefs, is 
far furpaffed, as the Captain of the Crocodile af-t 
fiired us, by many of the iflands in the fouthern 
ocean. If life were not too fhort for the com¬ 
plete difcharge of all our refpedfive duties, pub¬ 
lic and private, and for the acquifition even of 
neccflary knowledge in any degree of perfedion, 
with how much pleafure and improvement 
might a great part of it be fpent in admiring 
the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contemn 
plating the nature of man in ^1 its varieties i 
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haftened to tread on firm land, to.wMofe 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on flxore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vifit. As we walked, attended by 
a crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Arabkk infcription over the gate of a 
mofqiie, and ftilf more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very dillindly on the wall, fignifying, “ that the 
“ world was given us for our own edification, 
“ not for the purpofe of raifing fumptuoqa build- 
“ ings; life, for the difcharge of moral and re- 
“ ligious duties, not for pleafurable indulgences; 
“ wealth, to be liberally bellowed, not avari- 
“ cioufly hoarded j and learning, to produce 
“ good adions, not-empty difputes.” We could 
not but refpeft the temple even of a falfe pro¬ 
phet, in which we found fuch excellent mo^ 
rality: we faw nothing better among the Ro- 
mijf.) trumpery in the church at Madera. When 
we came to Abdullah’s houfe, we were coi> 
duded through a fmall court-yard into an open 
room, on each fide of which Was a large and 
convenient fofa, and above it a high bed-place 
in'' a dark recefs, over which a chintz counter¬ 
point hung down from the ceiling.: this is the 
general form of the heft rooms in the ifland; 
and moll of the tolerable houfes have a funilar 
apartment on the oppofite fide of the courtj that. 
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trtay be at all hours a place in the (hade 
for dinner or for repofe. We were entertained 
with ripe, dates from Yemen^ and the milk of 
cocoa-nuts j but the heat of the room, which 
feemed acceffible to all, who chofe to enter it, 
and the fcent of mufk or civet, with which it 
was perfumed, foon made us defirous of breath¬ 
ing a purei* air; nor could I be detained long 
by the jirabiek munufcripts, which the Go¬ 
vernor produced, but which appeared of little 
ufe, and confequently of no value, except to 
fuch as love mere curiofities: one of them, in¬ 
deed, relating to the penal law of the Moham¬ 
medans^ I would gladly have purchafed at a juft 
price j but he knew not what to alk, and I 
knew* that better books on that fubje£t might 
be procured in BengaL He then offered me a 
black boy for one of my Alkorans, and prefled 
me to barter an Indian drefs, which he had feen 
on board the Ihip, for a cow and calf : the 
golden flippers attracted him moft, lince his 
wife, he laid, would like to wear them ^ and, 
for that realbn, I made him a prelent of them j 
but had deftined the book and the robe for his 
fuperior. No higher opinion could be formed 
of Sayyad Abdullah, who feemed very eager 
for gain, and very fervile where he expeded it. 

Our next vilit was to Shaikh Sa'Lim, the 
jdng’s eldeft fon ; and, if we had feen him firft, 
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tjfte Kate of civilization in Hinzu^n would haviff 
appeared at its loweft ebb: the Worft Englijb 
hackney in the worft ftable is better lodged> 
and looks more princely than this heir apparent; 
but, though his mean and apparel were ex¬ 
tremely favage, yet allowance ftiould have beexi 
made for his illnefs; which, as we afterwards 
learned, was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a diforder 
not uncommon in that country, and frequently 
cured, agreeably to the jiraitan pra^ice, by the 
actual cautery. He was inceflantly chewing 
pieces of the Areca-nut with fhell-lime; a cuf- 
tom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indiansy who 
greatly improve the compofition with fpices and 
betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 
camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but 
not, I think, to fo great an excefs. Prince Sa'- 
xiM from time to time gazed at himfelf with 
Complacency in a piece of broken looking-giafs, 
which was glued on a fmall board ; a fpecimen 
of wretched nefs, which we obferved in no other 
boufej but many circumftanCes convinced us, 
that the apparently low condition of his royal 
highne’fs, who was not on bad terms' with his 
father, and feemed not to want authority, pro¬ 
ceeded wholly from avarice. His brother Ham- 
DULLAH, who generally refid.es in the town of 
Dontoniy has a very different character, being 
efteemed a man of worth, good fenfe, and learn- 
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iag: he had come, the day before, to Matfa- 
mudo, on hearing that an Englifi frigate was in 
the road ; and I, having gone out for a few mi- 
.nutes to read an Arabick infcription, found 
him, on my return, devouring a manufcript, 
which I had left with fome of the company. 
He is a Kdd), or Mohammedan judge; and, as 
he feemed to have more knowledge than his 
countrymen, I was extremely concerned, that I 
had fo little converfation with him. The king. 
Shaikh has a younger fon, named Ab- 
DuniAH, whofe ufual refidence is in the town 
of fVdnty w\xic\\ he feldom leaves, as the ftate of 
his health is very infirm. Since the fucceffion 
to the title and authority of Sultan is not unal¬ 
terably fixed in one line, but requires confii’ma- 
tion by the chiefs of the ifland, it is not impro¬ 
bable that they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince Hamdullah. 

A little beyond the hole, in which Sa'lim 
received us, was his haram, or the apartment 
of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, 
mot through poUtenefs to ftrangers, as we be¬ 
lieved at firft, but, as I learned afterwards from 
his own lips, in expedation of a prefent; we 
faw only two or three raiferable creatures with 
their heads covered, while the favourite, as we 
fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, and 
Ihowed her ankles under it loaded with filver 
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rings; which, if ihe was capable of refle< 5 Ho», 
ihe muft have confidered as glittering fetters 
rather than ornaments; but a rational being 
would have preferred the condition of a wild- 
beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a foreft, 
to the fpkndid mifery of being wife or mifirefs 
to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of 
fhowing me his books; but the day was too 
far advanced, and 1 promifed to vifit him fome 
other morning. The governor, however, pre¬ 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hilh but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recornmended only 
by the coplnefs of its fliade. Abdullah would 
accompany us on our return to the fhip, toge¬ 
ther with tsKQ Muftisj who fpoke Arabrck in- 
, differently, and feemed eager to fee all my ina- 
nuferipts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a 
fine copy of the Hamdfab and on other collec¬ 
tions of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black meflenger, 
with a tawny lad as his interpreter^ came from 
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having broken Iiis per- 
ipedive-glafs* wilhed to procure another by 
purehafe or barter: a polite anfwer was re-r 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wi&es. 
As we on our part cxpreffed a defire to vifit the 
king at Domoni^ the prince’s meffenger told us, 
that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us palan¬ 
quins (for there was not a horfe in the ifland) 
and order a fufficient number of hisi vallals to 
carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, 
as we thought juft: we cornmiffioned him, 
therefore, to alk that favour, and begged, that 
all might be ready for our excurfion before 
fun-rife 1 that we might efcape the heat of the 
noon, which, though it was the middle of win¬ 
ter, we had found exceffive. The boy, whofe 
name was Combo Madi, ftayed with qs longer 
than his companion : there was fomething in 
his look fo ingenuous, and in his broken Eng- 
lijh fo fimple, that we encouraged him to con¬ 
tinue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabick tolerably well, and fet down at my de- 
fire the names of feveral towns in the ifland,, 
which. He firft told me, was properly called 
HmzMn. The fault of begging for whatever 
he liked, he had in common with the governor 
and other nobles; but hardly in a greater de¬ 
gree : his firft petition for feme lavender-water 
was readily granted; and a fraall bottle of it 
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was fo acceptable to him, that; if we had luf* 
fered him, he would have ikifled diir feet f but 
it Was not fof hirnfelf that he rejoiced fo extra-* 
vagantly: he told us with tears darting from 
his eyes, that his mother would be pleafed with 
k> and the idea of her pleafure feemed to fill 
him with rapture-: never did I fee filial affec¬ 
tion more warmly felt or more tenderly and# 
in my opinion, unaffededly exprcffed ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who 
thought him artful. His mother’s name, he 
faid, was Fa'tima; and he importuned us to, 
vifit her; conceiving, I fuppofe, that all man-* 
kind mud love and admire her: w^e promifed 
to gratify him ; and, having made him feveral 
prefents, permitted him to return. As he re¬ 
minded me of Aladdin in the Arabian tale, I 
deligned to give him that name in a recommen- ^ 
datory letter, which he preffed me to write, in¬ 
dead of St. Domingo, as fome European vihtor 
had^ridiculoufly called him ; but, fince the allu- 
fion would not have been generally known, 
and fince the title of Alau'ldtn^ or Eminence in 
Eaith^ might have offended his fuperiors, I 
thought it advifable for him to keep African 
name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared 
for U8 at the houfe of the Governor, whom wc 
did not fee the whole day^ as it was the begin*- 
oing of Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, and* 
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iras engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe j but his eldeft fon fat by us, while 
we dined, together with Mu sa, who was em* 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court-yard^ but 
was not then in flower, I learned with plea^^ 
fure, that it was hinna, of which I had read fo 
much in Arabian poems, and which European 
Botanills have ridiculoufly named Lawfonia: 
Mu 's A bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having 
moiftened them with water, applied them to 
our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in 
a fhort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet, 

. I had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which in 
all countries mufl; be confidered as a beauty ; 
perhaps a lefs quantity of hinna^ or the lame 
differently prepared, might have produced that 
effedf. The old men in Arabia ufed the fame 
dye to conceal their grey hair, while their 
daughters were dying their lips and gums black, 
to fet off the whitenefs of their teeth : fo uni- 
verfal in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, 
and a love of difguifing truth; though in all 
cafes, the farther our fpecies recede frbra nature, 
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the farther they depart from true beauty ;, an^' 
men at leaft fliouM difdain to ufe artifice or de*» 
ceit for any purpofe or on any occafion : if the 
tvomen of rank at P^jrzV,- or thofe in I^ondon.:.,^ 
who wifh to imitate theruit be inclined to caU ; ,: 

the barbarians; let them view their own 

head-drefle& aud cheeks in. a glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for Wuflies, be inwardly at. 
Jeafl: afhamed of their cenfure. , ■ ; ; j, . ' ‘■di 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
inountains in a winding path amid plant® and 
trees no lets new than beautitul, and regretted 
exceedingly, that very few of them were in 
hloflbm j as I Ihould then have had ieifiire to 
examine them. Curiofity led me from 
hill; and rcame at laft to the fources of a ri¬ 
vulet, which we had pafled pear the: ihore, and 
from which the fijip was to be lupplied with 
excellent water. I faw np birds on the , mPnO'- 
tains but Guinea^foni'l, which might have been 
eafily caught; no infeas were troublefome to 
pie* but rnofquitos; and 1 had no fear of ve-f 
nompns reptiles, having been aflured, that the 
air was;too pure for any to exifi; in it; but-I 
was often unwillingly a caufe of fear to the 
gentle and liarmlefs lizard, who ran among the 
fiiruhs. On my return I mifled the path, by 
which I had afcended; but, having met fome 
blacks laden .with yams and plantains, , I wa« 
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»y them dire< 9 :ed to another, which ^ led. me 
round, through a charming grove of cocoa-tree^ 
to the Governor’s country-feat, where our en¬ 
tertainment was clofed by a fillabub, which the 
Englijh had taught the Mu/elff 7 arjs to make for 
them. 

; We received no anfwer from Salim; nor, 
indeed, expefted one; fince we took for 
granted, that he could not but approve our in¬ 
tention of vifiting his father ; and we went on 
ihore before funrife, in full expedtation of a 
pleafant excurfion to DQtnoni: but we were 
happily difappointed. The fervants, at the 
prince's door, told us coolly, that their mailer 
■was indifpofed, and, as they believed, nfleep j 
that he had given them no orders concerning 
his palanquins, and that they durft not difturb 
him. Alwi' foon came to pay us his compli¬ 
ments; and was followed by his eldeft fon, 
Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the two princes Sa lim and Hamdullahj 
the fituation was naturally good, but wild and 
defolate; and, in SaTim’s garden, which 
entered through a miferable hovel, we faw a 
convenient bathing-place, well-built with ftone, 
but then in great diforder, and a Ihed, by way 
of fumraer-houfe, like that under which we 
dined at the governor’s, but fmaller and lefs 
neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about 
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feet loag, and little more than one foot in 
breadth, made of cords twilled in a fort of 
eltimfy network, with a long thick bambu fixed 
to each fide of it: this, we heard with furprife, 
was a royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, 
in which we w^re to have been rocked on men’s 
fhoulders over the mountains. I had much 
coftverfation with Ahmed, whom I found in> 
telligent and communicative : he told me, that 
feveral of hife countrymen eompofed fongs and 
tunes i that be was himfelf a paflionate lover of 
poetry and mufick j and that, if we would dine 
at his houfe, he would play and fing to us. 
We declined his invitation to dinner; as we 
had made a conditional promife, if ever we 
paired a day at Matfamudoy to eat our curry 
with Bdnd Gibhj an honell man, of whom 
we purchafed eggs and vegetables, and to 
whom fome Engltfloman had given the title of 
hrd^ which made him extremely vain: we 
could, therefore, make Sayyad Ahmed only a 
morning vifit. He fung a hymn or two in 
Mrahick^ and accompanied his drawling, though 
pathetick, pfalmody with a kind of mandoline, 
which he touched with an awkward quill ; the 
inilrument was very imperfe£t, but feemed to 
give him delight. The names of the firings 
were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures* 
Ample and compounde(i; but I could not think 
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w^m worth copying. He gave Captain Wil¬ 
liamson, who wifhed to prefent fome literary 
curiofities to the library at Dublin^ a fmall roll 
containing a hymn in Arabick letters, but in 
the language of Mombazay which was mixed 
with Arabick ; but it hardly deferved examina¬ 
tion, fince the ftudy of languages has little in^ 
trinlick value, and is only ufeful as the inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can fcarce 
expe£l from the poets of the Mozambique, Ah¬ 
med would, I believe, have heard our Ruropean 
airs (I always except French in^oAj) with rap¬ 
ture, for his favourite tune was a common Irijb 
jig, with which he feemed wonderfully af- 
fei^led. 

* 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi- 
fiting old Alwi', according to my promife, and 
prince Salim, whofe character I had not then 
difcovered.: I refolved for that purpofe to ftay 
On fliore alone, our dinner with Gibu having 
been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' ihowed me 
his manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ce¬ 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion } 
and one of them, which I had formerly feen in 
Europe^ was a colledlion of fublime and elegant 
hymns in praife of Mohammed, with explana¬ 
tory notes in the margin; I requefted him to read 
one of them after the manner of ih.c^ Arabs, and 
he chanted it in a ftrain by no means unpleaf- 
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' but I am perfuaded, that he underftood it 
very imperfectly. The room, which was open 
to the ftreet, was prfefently crowded with vifit* 
ers, moft of whom were or Expounden 

the Lanv', and Alwi', defirous, perhaps, to 
difplay his zeal before them at the expenfe of 
good breeding, direfted my attention to a paffage 
in a commentary on the Koran, which I found 
levelled at the Cbrijlians. The commentator, 
having related with fome additions (but, on the 
whole, not inaccurately) the circumftances of 
the temptation, puts this fpcech into the mouth 
of the tempter; though I am unable to delude 

* thee, yet I will miflead, by thy means, more 
“ human creatures, than thou wilt fet right.'* 

* Nor was this menace vain (fays the Mohammed- 

* dan writer), for the inhabitents of a region 
‘ many thoufand leagues in extent are ftill fo 
‘ deluded by the devil, that they impioufly call 
‘ I s A the fon of God : heaven preferve us, he 

* adds, from blafpheming Chripans as well a$ 

* blafpheming Jeim' Although a religious dif- 
pute with thofe obftinate zealots would have 
been unfeafonable and frultlefs, yet they deferved, 
I thought, a flight reprehenfion, as the attack 
feemed to be concerted among them. * The 

* commentator, faid I, was much to blame fOr 
^ pafling fo indifcrimlnate and hafty a cenfure:: 

* the title, which gave your legiflator, and gives 
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you, fuch ofFencej was often applied xtiyudea-^ 

* by ^ bold figure agreeable to the Hehreua 
‘ idiom, though unufual in Arabick^ to angelsi^ 
‘ to holy men^ and even to all mankind,^ who are 
‘ commanded to call God their Father \ and in 

* this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the Romans calls 
the eled the children of God, and the Mes* 

‘ SIAH the JirJtAorn among many brethren *, but 
‘ the words only begotten are applied tranfcend-* 
‘ ently and incomparably to him alone^; and> 
‘ as for me, who believe the fcriptures, which 
^ you alfo profefs to believe, though you affert 

* withbut proof that we have altered them, I 
‘ cannot refiife him an appellation, though far 
^ furpalfing our reafon, by which he is diftin*- 
^ gUiflied in the Gofpel; and the believers in 

* Mu HAMMED, who exprefsl/names him the 
and pronounces him to have been 


‘ born of a virgin, which alone might fully juf- 
‘ tify the phrafe condemned by this author, are 

* themfelvevS condemnable for cavilling at words, 
when they cannot objed to the fubftance of 

* our faith confiftently with their own.’ The 
Mufelmans had nothing to fay in reply j and 
the ccnverfation was changed. 

I was aftoniflied at the queftions which Alwi' 
put to me concerning the late peace and the inde-* 
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pendence America \ the feveral powers and 
refonrces of Britain and France^ Spain and Hol- 
Jand'y the character and fuppofed views of the 
Emperor; the comparative ftrength of the Ruf- 
fiany Imperial, and Oibman armies, and their re* 
fpedtive modes of bringing their forces to ac¬ 
tion : I anfwered him without referve, except 
on the ftate of our pofleffions in India‘y nor 
were my anfwers loft; for I obferved, that all 
the company were varioufly affeCted by them ; 
generally with amazement, often witli concern; 
efpecially when I defcribed to them the great 
force and admirable difcipline of xht AuJfriaH 
army, and the ftupid prejudices of the Turksy 
W'hom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
Tartarian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of 
their empire \n Africa, and even in the more 
diftant provinces oi Afa. In return he gave 
me clear, but general, information concerning 
the, government and commerce of his ifland: 
his country, he faid, was poor, and produced 
few articles of trade; but, if they could get 
money, nehkb they now preferred to playthings 
“ (thofe were his words), they might eafily, he 
“ added, procure foreign commodities, and ex- 
change them advantageoufly with their neigh- 
hours in the Iflands and on the continent: 
** thus with a little money, faid he, we purchafe 
** laulkets, powder, balls, cutlafles, knives. 
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raw cotton, and other articles brought 
Bombayy and with thofe we trade to 
Madagafcat for the natural produce of the' 
“ country or for dollars^ with which the French 
“ buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, in that 
" ifland. With gold^ which we receive front 
your fliips, we can procure elephants’ teeth 
“ from the natives of Mozambique, who barter 
“ them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron, 
“ and the Portiigueze in that country give us 
cloths of; various kinds in exchange for our 
commodities: thofe cloths we dilpofe of lu- 
“ cratively in the three neighbouring iflands; 

whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of 
“bread-fruit, which grows in Camara, and 
^^Jlaves, which we buy alfo at other places, to 
which we trade j and we carry on this traf- 
“ fick in our own veflels.” 

; Here 1 could not help exprefling my abhor-' 
rence of thtix Jlave-trade, and alked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational 
beings; lince our Ci'eator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. “ By no law, an- 
“ fwered he, unlefs necelTity be a law. There 
“ are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa, who 
“ know neither God, nor his Prophet, nor 
“ Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah s' 
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ofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 
“ many captives ; whom, if they could not fell, 
“ they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
“ them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
“ bers of children ; who, if they cannot be dif- 
“ pofed of, muft perifh through hunger, toge- 
“ ther with their miferable parents: by pur- 
“ chafing thefc wretches, we preferve their lives, 
“ and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whom 
“ our money relieves. The fum of the argu- 
ment is this: if we buy them, they will live: 
if they become valuable fervants, they will 
“ live comfortably; but, if they are not fold, 
“they mull die miferably.” ‘ There may 
« be, faid I, fuch cafes; but you fallacioufly 
^ draw a general conelufion from a few parti- 
‘ cular inftances; and this is the very fallacy, 
‘ which, on a thoufand other occafions, deludes 
‘ mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a con- 

* ftant and gainful traffick in human creatures 

* foments war, in which captives are always 

* made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, 

* which you pretend to be the caufe of a 
‘ pradice in itfelf reprehenfible, while in truth 

* it is its effeSl ; the fame traffick encourages la- 
‘ zinefs in fome parents, W'ho might in general 

* fupport their families by proper induftry, and 
‘ reduces others to ftifle their natural feelings: 
‘atmoft your redemption of thofe unhappy 
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chilidren c£iii airiotint only to a perfonal con- 

* tra^t, implied between you, for gratitude and 

* reafonable fervice on their part, for kindnefs 
‘ and humanity on yours; but can you think 

* your part performed by dilpofing of them 

* againft then-wills with as much indifference, 
‘ as if you were felling cattle; efpecially as they 
‘ might become readers of the Kordn^ and pil- 
‘ lars of your faith ?’ “ The law, faid he, for-^ 
“ bids our felling them, when they are believers 
“ in the Prophet; and little children only are 
“fold; nor they often, or by all mafters.” 
' You, who believe in Muhammed, faid I, are 

bound by the fpirit and letter of his laws to 

* take pains, that they alfo may believe in him ; 
‘and, if you negled: fo important a duty for 
‘ fordid gain, I do not fee how you cati hope 
‘ for profperity in this world, or for happinefs 
‘ in the next’ My old friend and the Mufti’s 
affented, and muttered a few prayers j but pro¬ 
bably forgot my preaching, before many mi¬ 
nutes had paired. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that I could make but a lliort viiit to 
prince Sa lim ; and my view in vifiting him 
was to fix the time of our journey to DomSnt as 
early as pollible on the next morning. His ap¬ 
pearance was more favage than ever; and I 
found him in a difpofition to complain bitterly 
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Englfjh: “ No acknowledgement, he 

“ faid, had been made for the kind attentions of 
“ himfelf and the chief men in his country to 
“ the officers and people of the Bnlhant^ 

“ a wrhole year had elapfed fmce the wreck.” 
I really wondered at the forgetfulnefs, to which, 
alone fuch a negle£t could be imputed; and af- 
fured him, that I would exprefs my opinion, 
both m Bengal and in letters to England. “ We 
“ have little, faid he, to hope from letters; for, 
when we have been paid with them, inftead 
“ of money, and have (hown them on board 
your fhipe, we have commonly been treated 
“ with difdain, and often with imprecations.” 
I alTured him, that either thofe letters muft have 
been written coldly and by very obfcure perfons, 
or ffiown to very ill-bred men, of whom there 
were too many in all nations; but that a few 
inftances of rudenefs ought not to give him a 
general prejudice againft our national character. 
** But you, faid he, are a wealthy nation; and 
“ we are indigent: yet, though all our groves 
“ of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, 
“ are ever at your fervice, you always try to 
“ make hard bargains with us for what you 
chufe to difpofe of, and frequently will nei- 
“ ther fell nor give thofe things, which we prin- 
“ cipally want.” “ To form, faid I, a juft opl- 
“ nion of Englijhmen.^ you muft vifit Us in our 
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own ifland, or at leaft in India ; here we are 
“ ftrangers and travellers : many of us have no 
dehgn to trade in any country^ and none of 
“ us think of trading in Hinzudn, where We ftop 
“ only for refrefhment. The clothes, arms, or 
“ inftruments, which you may want, are com- 
“ monly neceflary or convenient to us; but, if 
Sayyad Alwi' or his fons were to be ftrangers 
** in our country, you would have no reafon to 
boaft of fuperior hofpitality.” He then fhowed 
me, a fecond time, a part of an old filk veil 
with the ftar of the order of the Thiftle, and 
begged me to explain the motto : exprefling a 
wi£h, that the order might be conferred on him 
by the King of England in return for his good 
offices to the I reprefented to him the ' 

impoffibility of his being gratified, and took oc- 
cafion to fay, that there was more true dignity 
in their own native titles, than in thofe of prince^ 
duke^ and hrd^ which had been idly given them, 
but had no conformity to their manners or the 
conftitution of their government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither 
of us, I changed it by defiring, that the palan¬ 
quins and bearers might be ready next morn¬ 
ing as early as poffible: he anfwered, that his 
palanquins were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers; that it was the ftated price j and that 
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fe, Hastings had paid it, when he weijtt to 
vifit the king. This, as I learned afterT5«l|irds, 
falfe; but, in all events, I knew, thit he 
would keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing 


to the bearers, who deferved them better, and 
whom he would compel to leave their cottages, 
and toil for his profit. “ Can you imagine, I 


replied, that we would employ four and 


“ twenty men to bear us fo far on their Ihoul- 
ders without rewarding them amply ? But fmce 
“ they are free men (fo he had aflured me) and 
“ not your flaves, we will pay them in propor- 
“ tion to their diligence and good behaviour; 
“ and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours 
“ to make a previous bargain.” I fhowed him 
an elegant copy of the Koran, which I deftined 
for his father, an^ defcribed the reft of my pre-. 
fent; but he coldly alked, “ if that was all 
had he been king, a purfe of dry dollars would 
have given him more pleafure than the fineft or 
holieft manufcript. Finding him, in converfing 
on a variety of fubjeifts, utterly void of intelli¬ 
gence or principle, I took my leave, and faw 
him no more ) but promifed to let him know 
for certain whether we fhould make our intended 
excurfioni 

We dined In tolerable comfort, and had occa- 
fion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
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^s^ed Bdnas^ and all of whom have flaves 
conftantly at work for them: we vifited the 
mother of Gqmboma'di, who feemed in a fta- 
tion but little raifed above indigence j and her 
hufband> who was a mariner, bartered an Ara- 
bkk treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which 
he had read, for a fea compafs, of which he 
well knew the ufe. 

In the morning I had converfed with two 
very old Arabs of Temen, who had brought feme 
articles of trade to Hinzuan ; and in the after¬ 
noon I met another, who had come from Maf- 
kat (where at that time there was a civil war) 
to purchafe, if he could, an hundred hand of 
arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, 
and they returned my compliments with great 
warmth j efpecially the two old men, who were 
near fourfeore, and reminded me of Zohair 
and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of the 
road over the mountains, that I diffuaded my 
companions from thinking of the journey, to 
which the Captain became rather difinclined; 
but, as I wiihed to be fully acquainted with a 
country, which I might never fee again, I wrote 
the next day to Sa'lim, requefting him to lend 
me one palanquin, and to order a fufficient num¬ 
ber of men: he fent me n© written anfwerj 
which I aferibe rather to his incapacity than to 
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; but the Governor, with Ai^wi' and 
two of his fons, came on board in the evening, 
and faid, that they had feen my letter ; that all 
Ihould be feady ; but that I could not pay lels 
for the men than ten dollars. I faid I would 
pay more, but it Ihould be to the men them-* 
felves, according to their behaviour. They re-* 
turned fomewhat difiatisfied, after I had played 
at chefs with Alwi ’s younger fon, in whofe 
manner and addrefs there was fomething re*- 
markably pleafing. 

Before funrife on the 2d of Augujl I went 
alone on Ihore, with a fmall bafket of fuch prO'** 
vifions, as I niight want in the courfe of the 
day, and with fome cufliions to make the prince’s 
palanquin at leaft a tolerable vehicle; but the 
prince was refolved to receive the dollars> to 
which his men were entitled; and he knew, 
that, as I was eager for the journey, he could 
prefcribe hjs own terms. Old Alwi' met me 
on the beach, and brought excufes from Sa'- 
lim; who, he faid,.was indifpofed. He cour 
dueled me to his houfe j and feemed rather dc-- 
firous of perfuading me to abandon my deflgn of 
vifiting the king; but I aflured him, that, if the 
prince would not diipply me with proper at¬ 
tendants, I would walk to Domeim with my own 
fervants and. a guide. ‘ Shaikh Sa'lim, he faid, 
* was miferably avaricious j tliat he was aflaamed 
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a kinfman with fuch a difpofition ; but that 
‘ he was no lefs obftinate than covetous; and 

* that, without ten dollars paid in hand, it 
‘ would be impoffible to procure bearers.’ I 
then gave him three guineas, which he carried, 
or pretended to carry, to Sa lim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
filver, and promifjrig to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an 
hour the fidiculoiis vehicle was brought by nine 
fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word of 
Arabick ; fo that I expected no information 
concerning the country, through which I was 
to travel; but Anwi' aflifted me in a point of 
the utmoft conlequence. * You cannot go, faid 
^ he, without an interpreter; for the king fpeaks 

* only the language of this ifland ; but I have a 
^ fervant, whofe name is Tumu'ni, a fenfible 
^ and worthy man, who underftands Engli/h, and 
> is much efteemed by the king:, he is known 
‘ and valued all over Hinxuan. This man fhall 
‘ attend you ; and you will foon be fenfible of 
‘ his worth.’ 

Tumu'ni defired to carry my balket, and we 
fet out with a profpe<3; of fine weather, but 
forae hours later than I had intended. I walked, 
by the gardens of the two princes, to the flcirts 
of the town, and came to a little village confift- 
ing of feveral very neat huts made chiefly with 
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leaves of the cocoa-tree j but the road a lit¬ 
tle farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the palan¬ 
quin, and was borne with perfect fafety over 
fome rocks: I then defired my guide to affure 
the men, that I would pay them liberally; but 
the poor pealants, who had been brought from 
their farms on the hills, were not perfedly ac¬ 
quainted with the ufe of money, and treated my 
promife with indifference. 

About five miles from Matjcimudo lies the 
town of Wdntt where Abdullah, who 

has already been mentioned, ufually refides: I 
faw it at a diftjfece, and it feemed to be agree¬ 
ably fituated. When I had paffed the rocky 
part of the road, I came to a ftony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, fince 
there was a fine fand to the left, and beyond it 
a beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey- 
mouthi, and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ingj but it did not appear to me, that the 
ftones, over which I was carried, had been re¬ 
cently covered with water. Here I faw the 
frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very 
neatly culm^ated, and eonfifting partly of hil¬ 
locks exquifitely green, partly of plains, which 
w’ere then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow blof- 
foms: my guide informed me, that they were - 
plantations of a kind of vetch, which was eaten 
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natives. Cottages and farms were inter- 
fperfed all over this gay champaign, and the 
whole fcene was delightful; but it was foon 
changed for beauties of a different fort. We 
defcehded into a cool valley, through which ran 
a rivulet of perfedly clear water; and there, 
finding my vehicle uneafy, though from the 
laughter, and merriment of my bearers I con¬ 
cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade 
them fet me down, and walked before them all 
the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering flrrubs, prefented thera- 
felves on our afcent from the vale; and we pro¬ 
ceeded for half an hour through pleafant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impofllbility of 
loitering a while to examine the variety of new 
blolfoms, which fucceeded one another at every 
ftep, and the virtues, as well as names, of which 
feemed familiar to Tumu'ni. At length we 
defcended into a valley of greater extent than, 
the former: a river or large wintry torrent ran 
through it, and fell down a fteep declivity at the 
end of it, where it feemed to be loft among 
rocks. Cattle were grazing on the banks of the 
river, and the huts of their owners appeared on 
the hills: a more agreeable fpot I had not be¬ 
fore feen even in Swijjerland ox MerionethjJjire j 
but it was followed by an aflemblage of natural 
beauties, which I hardly expefted to find in a 
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d twelve degrees to the fouth of 
Line. I was not fufficiently pleafed with my 
fohtary journey to difcover charms, which 
had no adual exifteuce, and the firft efted of 
the contraft between St. Jago and Hinzuan had 
eeafed j but, without any difpofition to give the 
I^ndfcape a high colouring, I may truly fay, 
what I thought at the time, that the whole 
country, which next prefented itfelf, as far fur- 
paffed Emeronville or Blenheim, or any other 
imitations of nature, which I had feen in France 
or England, as the fineft bay furpaffes an arti¬ 
ficial piece of water. Two very high moun¬ 
tains, covered to the fummit with the richeft 
verdure, were at fome diflance on my right hand, 
and feparated from me by meadows diverfified 
with cottages and herds, or by valleys refound¬ 
ing with torrents and water-falls; on my left was 
the fea, to which there were beautiful openings 
from the hills, and woods j and the road was a 
Imboth path, naturally winding through a foreft 
of fpicy flirubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some 
high trees were fpangled vrith white bloffoms 
equal in fragrance to orange-flowers: my guide 
called them Monongo's^ but the day was de¬ 
clining fo faft, that it was impoflible to examine 
them: the variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, 
of which I had a tranfient view in this magni¬ 
ficent garden, would have fupplied a naturalifl; 
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aiTiufemeiit for a month; but I faw no 
remarkable infe£l, and no reptile of any kind. 
The woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpedfs were continually 
opened: at length a noble view" of the fea burft 
upon me unexpectedly; and, having paffed a 
hill or two, wc came to the beach, beyond 
which were feveral hills and cottages. We 
turned from the Ihore j and, on the next emi¬ 
nence, I faw the town of Domom at a little di- 
ftance below us: I was met by a number of 
natives, a few of whom fpoke Arabick, and 
thinking it a convenient place for repofe, I lent 
my guide to apprize the king of my intended 
vifit. He returned in half an hour wdth a po¬ 
lite meffagei and I walked into the town, which 
feemed large and populous. A great crowd ac¬ 
companied me, and I was conduced to a houfe 
built on the fame plan with the heft boufes at 
Matfamiido : in the middle of the court-yard 
flood a large Afcwoff^o-tree, which perfumed the 
air; the apartment on the left was empty; and, 
in that on the right, fat the king on a fofa or 
bench covered with an ordinary carpet. He 
rofe, when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 
placed me near^ him on the right; but, as he 
could fpeak only the language of Hkzuan^ I 
had recourfe to my friend Tumu'ni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not 
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Wt beea X prefented the king with a 

very Iiandfotne drefs of blue fiIk with 

golden flowers, which had been-worn only onCe 
at a mafquerade> and with a beautiful copy of 
the Koran, from which I read a few verl'es to 
him: he took them with great complacency, 
and faid, “ he wiflied I had come by fea, that 
he might have loaded one of my boats with 
“ fruit and with feme of his fineft cattle^ He 
“ had feen me, he faid, on board the frigate, 
V where he had been, according to his cuftom, 
in dilguife, and had heard of me from his fon 
S&aikh HAMDRLLAH.” I gave him an account 
of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country; he put many queftions concerning 
mine, and profefled great regard for our nation. 

But I hear, faid he, that you are a magiftrate, 
“and confequently profefs peace: why are you 
armed with a broad fword ?” “ I was a man, 

“ I faid, before 1 w^as a magiftrate; and, if it 
*“ ihould ever happen, that law could not pro- 
<‘ted me, X muft proted myfcif.’f He feemed 
about iixty years old, had a very cheerful coun- ■ 
tenaiice, and great appearance of good nature 
mixed with a certain dignity, which diftin- 
guiflred him from the crowd of rninifters and 
officers, who attended him. Our eonverfation 
wa^ interrupted by notice, that it was the time 
for evening prayers j and, when he rofe, he 
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‘‘ this houfe is yours, aod I will vifit you 
“ in it, after you have taken forae refrefhment 
Soon after, his fervants brought a roali; fowl, a 
rice-pudding, and forae other dilhes, with pa¬ 
payas, and very good pomegranates: my own. 
balket fupplied the reft of my fupper. The 
room was hung with old red cloth, and deco-* 
rated with pieces of porcelain and feftoons of 
Englijh bottles; the lamps were placed on the 
ground in large fea-ftiells; and the bed place 
w;as a recefs, concealed by a chintz hangings 
oppofite to the fofa, on which we had been fit¬ 
ting: though it 'vvas not a place that invited re- 
pofe, and the ignats were inexpreflibly trouble- 
forae, yet the fatigue of the day procured me 
very comfortable Humber. I was waked by the 
return of the king and his train; forae of whom 
were Arabs ; for I heard one of them lay hu’wa 
rdkidy or he is Jleeping: there was immediate 
filence, and I paifed the night with little dif- 
turbance, except from the unwelcome fongs of 
the mofquitos. In the morning all was equally 
filent and folitary j the houfe appeared to be 
deferted ; and 1 began to wonder what had be¬ 
come of Tumu'ni : he came at length with 
concern on his countenance, and told me, that 
the bearers had run away in the night *, but that 
the king, who wifhed to fee me in another of 
his houfes, would fupply me with bearers if he 
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mid not prevail on me to ftay, till a boat could 
be lent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom I found fitting on a railed fofa in a large 
room, the walls of which were adorned with 
fentences from the Korhn in very legible cha- 
rafters: about fifty of his fubjefts vrere feated 
on the ground in a feinicircle before him j and 
my interpreter took his place in the midft of 
them. The good old king laughed heartily, 
when he heard the adventure of the night, and 
faid: “ you will now be my gueft for a week, 
I hope i but ferioufly if you mull return loon, 
“ I will fend into the country for fome pealanta 
“ to carry you.” He then apologized for the 
behaviour of Shaikh Sa'lim, which he had 
heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterw^ards, 
that he was much difpleafed with it, and would 
not fail to exprefs his difpleafure; he concluded 
with a long harangue on the advantage, which 
the EngUj}} might derive, from fending a fliip 
every year from Bombay to trade with his fub¬ 
jefts, and on the wmnderful cheapnefs of their 
commodities, efpecially of their cowries. Ridi¬ 
culous as this idea might feem, it Ihowed an en¬ 
largement of mind, a defire of promoting the 
intereft of his people, and a fenfe of the benefits 
arifing from trade, which could hardly have 
been expefted from a petty African chief, and 
which, if he had been fovereign of Tmen^ 
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Ight have; been expanded into rational projeds 
proportioned to the extent of his dominions. 
I anfwered, that I was imperfe£Hy acquainted 
with the commerce ofj but that I would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and 
would ever bear teftiinony to'his noble zeal for 
the good of his country, and to the mildnels 
with which he governed it. As I had no in¬ 
clination to pafs a fecond night in the ifland, I 
requefted leave to return without waiting for 
bearers: he-feemed very fmctjre in preffing me 
to lengthen my vi fit, but had, too mMfJo. Arabmt 
politenefs to be importunate. We, therefore^ 
parted; and, 'at the requeft of Tumu'ni, who 
aflured me that little tiine would be loll: in 
Ihowing 'attention to; one ^ of the worthieft men 
in Hin %uan, I made a vifif to the Gfivernor of 
the town* whofe name was Mutekk a j his 
manners were very pleafmg, and he Ihowed me 
fome letters fi'om the officers Brilliantt 

.which appeared to flow w'arin from the heart, 
and contained the ftrongell eloge of his courtefy 
and liberality. He infifted on filling my badcet 
with fome of the fineft pomegranates I had ever 
fecn j and I left the town, impreffed with a very 
favourable opinion of the king and his governor^ 
When I reafeended the hill, attended by many 
of the natives, one of them told me in Arabick^ 
that I was going to receive the higheft mark of 
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liftinfltion, that It was in the king’s power to 
ftiow me j and he had fcaree ended, when I 
h^ard the report of a fingle gun: Shaikh Ah¬ 
med had faluted me with the whole of his ord¬ 
nance. I waved my hat, ind faid Allar Acbar: 
the people (houted, and I continued my jour- 
~ ney, not without fear of inconvenience from ex- 
ceflive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. 
The walk, however, was not on the whole un- 
pleafant; I fometimes refted in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrelhed me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifite 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegra¬ 
nates, and occafionally with brandy. We were 
overtaken by feme peafants, who came from the 
hills by a nearpr way, and brought the king’s 
prefent of 'a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat 
with two kids: they had apparently been fe- 
leded for their beauty, and were brought fafe 
to Bengal. The profpedts, which had fo greatly 
delighted me the preceding day, had not yet loft 
their charms, though they wanted the recom¬ 
mendation of novelty: but I muft confefs, that 
the moft delightful obje£t in that day's walk of 
near ten miles was the black frigate, which I 
difeerned at funfet from a rock near the Prince’s 
Gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by a 
native, who perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
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draught; he mformed me, that one of his 
countrymen had been punifhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile, and added, 
that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family, who had married 
a daughter of old Alwi'; but, being left alone 
for a moment in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refift the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown, that he was deteded with the mainer. 
This proves, that no principle of honour is in- 
ftilled by education into the gentry of this 
ifland: even Alwi', when he had obferved, 
that, ‘‘ in the month of Ramadan, it Was not 
“lawful to paint with &mna or to tell lies" and 
when I aflced, whether both were lawful all the 
reft of the yetU*, anfwered, that “ lies were in¬ 
i' nocent, if no man was injured by them." 
Tumu'ni took his leave, as well fatisfied as my- 
felf with our excurfion : I told him, before his 
mafter, that I transferred alfo to him the dol¬ 
lars, which were doe to me out of the three 
guineas ; and that, if ever they flxould part, I 
fhould be very glad to receive him into my fer- 
vice in India. Mr. Roberts, the mafter of the 
Ihip, had paffed the day with Sayyad hVLutn, 
and had learned from him a few curious cir- 
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governmeht of Htn- 
zuam which he found to be a monarchy li¬ 
mited by an ariftocracy. The king, he was 
told, had no power of making war by his own 
authority ; but, if the affembly of nobles, who 
were from time to time convened by him, re- 
folved on a war with any of the neighbouring 
illands, they defrayed the charges of it by vo¬ 
luntary contributions, in return for which they 
claimed as their own all the booty and captives, 
that might be taken. The hope of gain or the 
want of Haves is ufually the real motive for 
fuch enterprizes, and oftenfible pretexts are 
eafily found: at that very time, he underftood, 
they meditated a war, becaufe they wanted 
hands for the following harveft. Their fleet 
confifted of flxteen or feventeen fmall vefiels, 
which they manned with about two thoufand 
five hundred iflanders armed with mufkets and 
cutlaflfes, or witli bows and arrows. Near two 
years before they had poflefled themfelves of 
two towns in Maydta, which they ftill kept and 
garrifoned. The ordinary expcnfes of the go¬ 
vernment were defrayed by a tax from two 
hundred villages; but the three principal towns 
were exempt from all taxes, except that they 
paid annually to the Chief Mufti a fortieth part 
of the value of all their moveable property, and 
from that payment neither the king nor the HQ- 
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i claimed an exemption. The kingly autho¬ 
rity, by the principles of their conftitution, was 
confidered as eledive, though the line of fuc- 
feflion had not in fad beten altered fince the firft 
cledion of a Sultan. He was informed, that a 
wandering who had fettled in the ifland, 

had, by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired 
the rank of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king 
with limited powers; and that he was the 
Grandfather of Shaikh Ahmed : I had been af* 
fured that Queen Hali'mah was his Grand^ 
mother ; and, that he was the fixth king ; but 
it Hiuft be remarked, that the words jcdd and 
jeddah in Arabick are ufed for a . male and fe¬ 
male ancejior indefinitely; and, without a cqr- 
red pedigree of Ahmed’s family, which I ex- 
peded to procure but was difappointed, it 
would fcarce be pofiTible to afcertain the time, 
when his forefather obtained the higheft rank in 
the government. In the year 1600 Captain 
John Davis, who wrote an account of his 
voyage, found Maydta governed hj a king, and 
Anfiiamey or Hinzudn^ by a queen, who fhowed 
him great marks of friendfiiip : he anchored be¬ 
fore the town of Demos (does he mean Do- 
moni ?J which was as large, he fays, as Ply¬ 
mouth ; and he concludes from the ruins around 
it, that it had once been a place of ftrength and 
grandeur. I can only fay, that I obferved no 
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ich ruins. Fifteen years after^ Captain Pi’Sf*' 
TON and Sir Thomas Rqe touched at the 
mara WandSf and from their feveral accounts it 
appears, that an old fultanefa then refided in 
Hinzuan, but had a dominion paramount over 
all the ifles, three of her fons governing Mohila 
in her name: if this be true, Sohaili and the 
fuccelfors of Hali'mah muft have loft their in«- 
fluence over the other iflands; and, by renew-i> 
ing their dormant claim as it fuits their conve¬ 
nience, they may always be furnilhed with a 
pretence for hoftilities. Five generations of 
eldeft fons would account for an hundred and 
feventy of the years, which have elapfed, fmce 
Davis and Peyton found Hinzuan ruled by a 
fultanefs ; and Ahmed w^as of fuch an age, that 
his reign may be reckoned equal to a genera¬ 
tion : it is probable, on the whole, that Hali- 
MAH was the widow of the firft Arabian king^ 
and that her mofque has been continued in re¬ 
pair by his defcendants j lb that we may reafon- 
ably fuppofe two centuries to have pafled, fmce 
a fmgle Arab had the courage and addrefs to 
eftablifh in that beautiful ifland a form of go¬ 
vernment, which, though bad .enough in itfelf, 
appears to have been adminiftered with advan¬ 
tage to the original inhabitants. We have lately 
heard of civil commotions in Uinzuan, which, 
w^e may venture to pronounce, were not excite.d 
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any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but wer6 
probably occafipncd by the infolence of an 
oligarchy, naturally, hoftile to king and people. 
IThat the mountains in Comam iflands con¬ 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals, which 
are ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the 
feveral goverfitnents, may be true, though i 
have no reafon to believe it, and have only 
heard it aflerted without evidence; but I hope^ || 
that neither an expedation of fuch treafures, f 
jior of any other advantage, will ever induce an 
power to violate the firft principles of . 
juftice by alTuming the fovereignty of Hinzuan^ 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with fealbnable refrelb- 
ment; and, although the natives have an intereft 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, if 
we wilh their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings juft, we muft fet them an exam¬ 
ple of ftrid honefty in the performance of our 
engagements. In truth our nation is not cor¬ 
dially loved by the inhabitants of HinzMan^ 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an Euro¬ 
pean, who had been hofpitably received and li¬ 
berally fupported at behaved rudely 

to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in 
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evening: her hufband ran to protetSt hefi 
and refented the rudenefs, probably with m 
naces, poffibly with af^ual force; and the 
ropean ls faid to have given Mm a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af¬ 
ter the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, tvhich the laW of nature would have 
juftified the magiftrate in punifhing with death, 
was reported to the king, who told the governor 
(I ufe the very words of Alwt') that it would 
be wifer to ,hulh it up.” Alwi' mentioned a 
civil cafe of his own, which oUght not to be 
/concealed. When he was on the coaft of 
\Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince^ 
a fmall vefTel was wrecked ; and the 

prince not only feized all that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the captain and 
the crew as his jflaves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolence. Alwi' affured me, that, 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proflrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty; that he fupported 
them at his own expenfe, enabled them to build 
another veflel, in which they failed to 
and departed thence for or India: he 

fhowed me the Captain’s promiffory notes for 
fums, which to an African trader muft be acon- 
objedt, but which were no price for 
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ibmy, fafety, and, perhaps, life, which his 
good, though difinterefted, offices had procured- 
I lamented, that, in my fituatlon, it was wholly 
out of my power to affift Alwi' in obtaining 
juftice; but he urged rciQ la AQVxvtx zn Arabkk 
letter from him, enclofing the notes, to the Go¬ 
vernor General, who, as he faid, knew him 
well ; and I complied with his requeft. Since 
it is poffible, that a lubftantial defence may be 
made by the perfon thus accufed of injuftice, I 
will not name either him or the velfel, which 
he had commanded; but, if he be living, and if 
this paper Ihould fall into his hands, he may be 
induced to refled how highly it imports our 
national honour, that a people, whom we call 
fayage, but who adminifter to our conyemence, 
may have no juft caufe to reproach us with Ja 
violation of our coutrads. 


A CONVERSATION 

ABRAM, AN ABYSSINIAN, 

CONCKKNIHO 

fflE CiTY op QWWX>EP Aim TBE SOURCES OF THE VILE. 

I>Y 

TKE presidj:nt. 


Having been informed,' that a native of 
Abyjfinia was in Calcutta^ who fpoke Arabick 
with tolerable fluency, I fent for and examined 
him attentively on feveral fubjefits, with whiih 
he feemed likely to be acquainted: his anfwers 
were fo fimple and precife, and his whole de-r 
meanour fo remote from any fufpicion of falfe- 
hood, that I made a minute of his examination, 
which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
Society. Gwender^ which Bernier had long 
ago pronounced a Capital City^ though Ludolf 
aflerted it to be only a Military Station, and 
conjedlured, that in a few years it would wholly 
difappear, is certainly, according to Abram, the 
Metropolis of Abyjfinia. He fays, that it is 
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iy as large and as populous as Mtfr or K^ 
hera^ which he faw on his pilgrimage to yeru- 
Jalem\ that it lies between two broad and deep 
rivers, named Caha and Ancrib^ both which 
flow into the Nile ■sX the diftance of about fif¬ 
teen days’ journey; that all the walls of the 
houfes are of a red ftone, and the roofs of 
thatch; that the ftreets are like thofe of CaU 
cutta, but that the ways, by which the king 
pafles, are very fpacious; that the palace, which 
has a plaiftered roof, refembles a fortrefs, and 
ftands in the heart of the City; that the mar¬ 
kets of the town abound in pulfe, and have alfo 
wheat and barley, but no rice j that flieep and 
goats are in plenty among them, and that the 
inhabitants are extremely fond of milk, cheefe, 
and whey, but that the country people and foldtery 
make no fcruple of drinking the blood and eat¬ 
ing the raw fiefli of an ox, which they cut 
without caring whether he is dead or alive; 
that this favage diet is, however, by no means 
general. Almonds, he fays, and dates are not 
found in his country, but grapes and peaches 
ripen there, and in fome of the diftant provinces, 
efpecially at Cdruddr^ wine is made in abun¬ 
dance ; but a kind of mead is the common in¬ 
ebriating liquor of the AbyJJinians, The late 
King was Tilca Mahut (the firft of which words 
means root or originJ, and the prefent, his bro- 
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Ttlca yerjis. He reprefents the royal 
forces at Gwender as confxderable, and afferts, 
perhaps at random, that near forty thoufand 
horfe are in that ftation ; the troops are armed, 
he {ays, with muikets, lances, bows and arrows, 
cimeters and hangers. The council of flat© 
confifts, by his account, of about forty Minifters, 
to whom almoft all the executive part of go¬ 
vernment is committed. He was once in the 
fervice of a Vazir, in whofe , train he went to 
fee the fountains of the Nile or Abeyy ufually 
called about eight days’ journey from 

Gnaender: \iQ faw three fprings, one of which 
rifes from the ground with a great noife, that 
may be heard at the diftance of five or fix miles. 
1 {howed him the defcription of the Nile by 
Gregory of Amhara, which Ludolf has 
printed in Etbiopick: he both read and ex¬ 
plained it wnth great facility; whilft I compared 
his explanation with the Latin verfion, and 
found it perfectly exad:. He aflerted of his 
own accord, that the defcription was conform¬ 
able to all that he had feen and heard in Ethio¬ 
pia yz.nA,Lot that reafon, I annex it. When I 
interrogated him on the languages and learning 
of his country, he anfwered, that fix or feven 
tongues at leaft were fpoken there; that the 
mofi; elegant idiom, which the King ufed, was 
the Amharick j that the Ethiopich a«i 
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'SM well known, many Arabick words; - tliat, 
befides their facred books, as the prophefy of 


ENocHj and others, they had hiftories of AbyJ-* 
finia and various literary compolitions; tlial 
their language was taught in fchools and col¬ 
leges, of which there were feveral in the Metro¬ 
polis. He faid, that no Ahyjftnian doubted the 
exiftence of the royal prifon called Wabinin^ 
fituated on a very lofty mountain, in -which the 
fons and daughters of their Kings were con¬ 
fined j but that, from the nature of the thing, a 
particular defcription of it could not be ob¬ 
tained. “All thefe matters, faid he, are' ex- 
“ plained, 1 fuppofe, in the writings of Ya'kd B, 
“ whom I faw thirteen years ago in Gwender : 
“ he was a phyfician, and had attended the 
“ King’s brother, who was alfo a Fazir, in his 
“ laft illnefs: the prince died; yet the king 
“ loved Ya'ku B, and, indeed, all the court aqd 
“ people loved him; the king received him in 
“ his palace as a guefi, fupplied him with every 
“ thing, that he could want; and, when he 
“ went to fee the fources of the Nile and other 
“ curiofities (for he was extremely curious), he 
“ received every poflible affiftance and accom- 
“ modatlon from the royal favour; he under- 
ftood the languages, and wrote and colleded 
“ many books, which he carried with him*” 
It w^s impoflible for me to doubt, efpecially 
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he defcribed the perfon of Ya'k vb, that 
he meaat James Bruge, Efq. who travelled 
in the drefs of a Syrian phyficiaa, and probably 
aflumed with judgement a name Well known in 
Abyffinia : he is ftill revered on Mount Sinai fot 
his fagacity in difcoveriiig a fpring, of which 
the monaftery was in great need ; he was known 
at Jedda by Mi'r Mohammed Hussain, one 
of the moft intelligent Mahommedans in India : 
and I have feen him mentioned with great re¬ 
gard in a letter from an Arabian merchant at 
Mokhd. It is probable, that he entered Abyffinia 
by the way of Mufuwwa, a town in the polTef- 
lion of the MufetmanSt and returned through 
the defert mentioned by Gregory in his de- 
fcription of the Nile. We may hope, that Mr. 
Bruce will publilh an account of his interefting 
travels, with a verfion of the book of Enoch, 
which no man but himfelf can give us with 
fidelity. ' By the help of Abyjinian records, 
great light may be thrown on the hiftory of 

before the time of Muhammed, fince jt 
is generally known, that four Etbiop kings fuc- 
ceffively reigned in that countiy, having been 
invited over by the natives to oppofe the tyrant 
Dhu' Nawas, and that they were in their 
turn expelled by the arms of the Himyarick 
princes with the aid of Anushirvan king of 
Ferjia, who did not fail, as it ufually happens, 
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to keep in fubjedion the people, whom he had 
confented to relieve. If the annals of this pe¬ 
riod can be reftored, it muft be through the hif- 
oi Myjftniaf which will alfo corredt the 
many errors of the bell AJititick writers on the 
Nile, and the countries which its fertilifes. 
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THE COURSE OF THE KILE. 


The Nile^ \vhich the AbyJJinians know by the 
names of Abiy and Ala’wy^ or the Giant, gufhes 
from feveral fprings at a place, called Sucut^ ly¬ 
ing on the higheft part of DengaU near GojJdm, 
to the weft oi Bajemdiry and the lake of Dara or 
Wed j into which it runs with fo ftrong and 
rapid a current, that it mixes not with the other 
waters,‘but rides or fwims, as it were, above 
them. 

All the rains, that fall in Abyjfinia and de- 
feend in, torrents from the hills, all ftreams and 
rivers, fmall and great, except the Handzo, 
which wafhes the plains of Hengdt, and the Ha^ 
wdjh which flows by Dewar and Fetgdr, arc 
collefted by this king of waters, and, like vaf- 
fals, attend his march : thus enforced he ruflies, 
like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and haftens 
to fertilife the land of Egypt, on which no rain 
falls. We muft except alfo thofe Ethiopean ri¬ 
vers, which rife in countries bordering on the 
ocean, as the kingdoms of Cambdt, Giirdjy, 
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tfy; Nfiriyab^ Gofy^ Wej, and Zinjiro, who^Q 
Waters are difembogued into the fea^ • 

When the Alawy has paiTed the Lake, it pro-^ 
ceeds between Gojjdm and Bajemdir, and, leav-^ 
ing them to the weft and eaft, purfues a direct 
courfe towards Amhdrd^ the ikii'ts of which it 
bathes, and then turns again to the weft, touch¬ 
ing the borders of Walaka', whence it rolls 
along Mdgdr diXid Shawar, and, pafting Bazdwd 
and Gongd, defcends into the lowlands of Shan- 
kilci^ the country of the Blacks: thus it forms a 
fort of Ijoiral round the province of Gojjdm,, 
which it keeps for the moft part on its right. 

Here it bends a little to the eaft, from which 
quarter, before it reaches the diftriifs of Senndr, 
it receives two large rivers, one called Tacazzy, 
tvhich runs from Tegri,, and the other, Givangue, 
which comes froni Dembeid. 

After it has vifited Senndr, it waflies the land 
of Dongold, and proceeds thence to Nubia, vf\\ere 
it again turns eaftward, and reaches a< country 
named Abrim^ where no veflels can be navi¬ 
gated, by reafon of the rocks and crags, which 
obftrudl the channel. The inhabitants of Sen¬ 
ndr and Nubia may conftantly drink of its 
water, which lies to the eaft of them like a 
ftrong bulwark j but the merchants of AbyJJiniay 
who travel to Egypt^ leave the Nile on their 
right, as foon as they have paffed Nu&ia, and 
VOL. ir. y 
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are obliged to traverfe a defert of fand and gra¬ 
vel, in which for fifteen days they find neither 
wood nor water; they meet it again in the 
country of Reif or Upper Rgyph' where they 
find boats on the river> or ride on its banks, re- 
frefliing themfelves with its falutary flreams^ 

It is alferted by fome travellers, that, when 
the has palled Senndr nm\ Dongold^ but 

before it enters Nubia^ it divides itfelf j that the 
great body of water flows entire into Egypt^ 
where the fmaller branch (the Niger] runs 
weftward, not fo as to reach Barbary, but to¬ 
wards the country of Alwbh, whence it ruflies 
into the great fea. The truth of this fa£t I have 
verified, partly by my own obfervation, and 
partly by my inquiries among intelligent men j 
whole anfwers feemed the more credible, be^ 
caufe, if fo prodigious a mafs of water were to 
4:oll over Egypt with all its wintry increafe, not 
the land only, but the houfes, and towns, of th« 
Egyptians mull be overflowed. 
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The INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


tHE PRESIDENT. 


If evidence be required to prove that chefs was 
invented by the Hindus^ we may be fatisfied 
with the teftimony of the Perjians\ who, though 
as much inclined as other nations to appropriate 
the ingenious inventions of a foreign people, 
unanimoufly agree, that the game was imported 
from the weft of India^ together with the charm¬ 
ing fables of Vishnusarman, in the ftxth 
Century of our era: it feems to have been im- 
memorially known .in Hindujlan by the name 
-of Chaturanga^ that is, the four angcds, or wm- 
bers, of an army, which are faid in the Amarar- 
cojloa to be hajiyas'warat'hapdddtam, or elephants, 
horfes, chariots, and fooUfoldiers ; and, in this 
fenfe, the word is frequently ufed by Epick 
poets in their defcriptions of real armies. By a 
natural corruption of the pure Sanfcrit word, it 
was changed by the old Ferjians into Chatrang, 
but the Arabs, who foon after took pofleflion of 
their country, had neither the initial nor final 
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of that word in their alphabet, and confe 
quently altered it further into SbatranJ, which 
found its way prefently into the modern Per- 
Jian, and at length into the dialects of Indta^ 
where the true derivation of the name is known 
only to the learned: thus has a very fignificant 
word in the facred language of the Brahmans 
been transformed by fuccellivc changes into 
axedrez^ fcacchi^ echecs, chefs^ and, by a whimfi- 
cal concurrence of circumftances, given birth to 
the EngUfi work cheeky and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfedlon of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and AJia^ 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius ; not completed by gradual 
improvements, but formed, to ufe the phrafe of 
Italian criticks, by the frji intention j yet of this 
fimple game, fo exquifitely contrived, and fo 
certainly invented in India^ I cannot find any 
account in the clalfical writings of the Brah¬ 
mans, It is, indeed, confidently afferted, that 
Sanferit books on Chefs exift in this country, 
and, if they can be procured at Bandres^ they 
will affuredly be fent to us: at prefent I can 
only exhibit a defeription of a very anpient In¬ 
dian game of the fame kind ; but more complex, 
and, in my opinion, more modern, than the 
fimple Chefs of the Perfians, This game is 
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Chaturanga^ but more frequently 
Chaturdj\ or the four Kings^ fince it is played 
by four perfons reprefenting as many princes, 
two allied armies combating on each fide: the 
defcription is taken from the Bhawifoya Purdn^ 
•in which Yudhisht’hir is reprefented con- 
verfing with Vya'sa, who explains at the 
king’s requefl the form of the fiditious warfare 
and the principal rules of it: “ having marked 
eight fquares on all fides, fays the Sage, place 
the red army to the eaft, the green to the 
“ foiith, t\xt yelloiv to the weft, and the black to 
“ the north; let the elephant ftand on the left of 
“the ktng'^ next to him, the horfe-, then, the 
“ boat and, before them all, four foot-foldiers % 
“ but the boat muft be placed in the angle of 
“ the board.” From this paflage it clearly ap¬ 
pears, that an army, with its four angas^ muft 
be placed on each fide of the board, fince an 
elephant could not ftand, in any other pofition, 
on the left hand of each king^ and Ra'dha- 
ca'nt informed me, that the board confifted, 
like ours, oi fxty-four fquares, half of them 
occupied by the forces, and half, vacant: he 
added, that this game is mentioned in the oldeft 
law-books, and that it was invented by the wife 
of Ra'van, king oi Lancd, in order to amufe 
him with an image of war, while his metropolis 
was clofely befieged by Ra'ma in the fecond 
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ige of the world. He had not heard the ftory 
told by Firdausi near die clofe of the Shdk~ 
ndmah, and it was probably carried into Ptrjm 
from Cdnyacmja hj BoK'zxs, the favourite fhy- 
Jician, thence called Faidyapriya, of the great^ 
Anu'shir ava'n ; but he faid, that the Brdh^ 
mans of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated 
for fuperior fkill in the game, and that his fa¬ 
ther, together with his fpiritual preceptor Ja- 
ganna't’h, now living at ‘Bribim, had in- 
ftruftcd two young Brahmans in all the rules of 
it, and had fent them to jayanagar at the it- 
queft of the late Rdjd, who had liberally re¬ 
warded them. A pp, or boat, is fubftituted, 
we fee, in this complex game for the rat'h, or 
armed chariot, which ithe Bengalfe pronounce 
rot'h, and which the Berjians changed into rokh, 
whence came the rook of fome Buropean nations j 
as the vierge sccAfol of the French '&xt fuppofed 
to be corruptions of fer% and fil, the prime mi- 
nijler and elephant of the P erjtans and Arabs: 
it were vain to feek an etymology of the word 
took in the modern Berfian language; for, in 
all the palfages extracted from Firdausi and 
Ja'mi, where rokh is conceived to mean a hero, 
or a fabulous bird, it fignifies, I believe, no more 
than a cheek oxp face-, as in the following de- 
fcription of a proceffion in Egypt: “ when a 
thoufand youths, like cypreffes, box-trees, an^ 
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I, with locks as fragrhnt, cheeks as fair, and 
“ bofoms as delicate, as lilies of the valley, were 
inarching gracefully along, thou wouldft have 
“ faid, that the new fpring was turning his face 
“ (not, as Hv de tranflates the words, carried on 
rokhsj from ftation to llation and, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdeh rokh^ which D’Hsr-^ 
BELOT fuppofes to mean douze freux chevalier 
I am ftrongly inclined to think, that the phrafe 
only fignifies a combat of twelve perfons face to ^ 
face^ or fix on a fide. I cannot agree with my 
friend Ra'dha'c ant, that & ftp is properly 
introduced in this imaginary warfare inftead of 
a chariot^ in which the old Indian warriours 
conftantly fought; for, though the king might 
be fuppofed to fit in a car, fo that the four 
anga s would be complete, and though it may 
often be necefifary in a real campaign to pals 
rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian, as it is on the Chinefe, chefs-board, and 
the intermixture of lltips with horfes, elephants, 
and infantry embattled on a plain, is an ab- 
furdity not to be defended. The ufe of dice 
may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation of 
war, in which fortune has unqueftionably a 
great lliare, but it feeras to exclude chefs from 
Vthe rank, which has been afiigned to it, among 
the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
g,ppearance of whif, except that pieces are iifed 
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iftftead of cards which 
cealed : ncYerthelefs we find, that the moves in 
the game defcribed by Vya'sa were to a cei"- 
tain degree regulated by chance ; for he proceeds 
to tell his royal pupil, that, “ if cinque be 
“ thrown, the king or a pawn rouft be moved ; 
" if quaerey the elephant \ if /mr, the borfe ; and 
if the 

He then proceeds to the moves; “ the king 
pafles freely on all fides but over one fquare 
“ only; and with the fame limitation, the pawn 
“ moves, but he advances ftraight forward, and 
kills his enemy through an angle; the ele-~ 
“ phant marches in all directions, as far as his 
“ driver pleafes \ the horfe runs obliquely, tra- 
“ verfing three fquares ; and the Jhip goes over 
“ two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we 
find, has the powers of our queen, as we are 
pleafed to call the minijier, or general, of the 
Perjians, and the Jloip has the motion of the 
piece, to which we give the unaccountable ap¬ 
pellation of htjhop, but with a reflriCtion,. which 
muft greatly leflen his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules 
and fuperfieiai directions for the conduCt of the 
game : the pawns Jhip both kill and 

may be voluntarily killed; while the king, thq 
elephant, and the horfe may flay the foe, but 
i* cannpt expof? th§mf?lv?s to be flain. 



are held coir- 
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player preferve his own forces with ex- 
“ treme care, fecuring his hng above all, and 
“ not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an inferior, 
“ piece.” Here the commentator on the Purau 
obferves,. that, the horfe^ who has the choice of 
eight moves from any central pofition, mull be 
preferred to the fiipt who has only the choice 
oi four but this argument would not have 
equal weight in the common game, where the 
bijhop and toxt-er command a whole line, and 
where a knight is always of lels value than a 
tower in a(3:ion, or the bifliop of that iide oa 
which the attack is begun. “ It is by the over- 
“ bearing power of the elephant, that the king 
fights boldly; let the w^hole army, therefore, 
“ be abandoned, in order to fecure the elephant: 
“ the king muft never place one elephant before 
“ another', according to the rule of Go T AM A, 
“ unlefs he be compelled by want of room, for 
he would thus commit a dangerous fault; 
and, if he can flay one of two hoftile ele-^ 
“ phants, he muft deftroy that on his left hand.’* 
The laft rule is extremely obfeure j but, as Go'- 
TAMA was an illuftrious lawyer and philofo- 
pher, he would not have condefeended to leave 
diredions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had 
not been held in great eftimation by the ancient 
^ages of India. 

All that remains of the paflage, which was 
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TOpIecI for me by Ra dha'ca nt and explalnec! 
by him, relates to the feveral modes, in which a 


partial foccefs or complete victory may be ob¬ 


tained by any one of the four players ; for we 


fhall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen be¬ 
tween two allies, one of the kings may affume 
the command of all the forces, and aim at fepa- 
rate conqueft. “"Firft, when any one king has 
I** placed himfelf on thelquare of another king, 
which advantage is called Sinhafana, or the 
throne^ he wins a ftake ; which is doubled, if 
" he kill the adverfe monarch, when he feizes 
his place ; and, if he can feat himfelf on the 
throne of his ally, he takes the command of 
** the whole army.” Secondly; “ if he can oc- 
“ cupy fucceffively the thrones of all three 
** princes, he obtains the victory, which is 
“ named Chalurajl, send, the ftake is doubled, if 
he kill the laft of the three, juft before he 
takes pofleffion of his throne; but, if he kill 
♦♦ him on his throne, the ftake is quadrupled.” 
Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real 
W^arfare, a king may be confidered as vidorlous, 
when he feizes the metropolis of his adverfary; 
but, if be can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater 
heroifm, and relieves his people from any fur¬ 
ther folicitude. “ Both in gaining the Sinhafana 
“and \he, Chaturdj}, fays Vyasa, the king 
If muft be fupported by the elephants or by all 
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^Ahe forces •united.” Thirdly ; " When one 
player has his own king on the hoard, hut 
the king of his partner has been taken, he 

may replace his captive ally, if he can feizc ^ 

both the adverfe kings; or, if he cannot ef- 
fed their capture, he may exchange his king 
“ for one of them, againft the general rule, and 
thus redeem the allied prince, who will fup- 
“ ply his place.'’ This advantage has the name 
of ciy or recovered by the king 5 and 

the Naucdcri/ht'a feems to be analogous to it, 
but confined to the cafe pips. Fourthly; 

“ If a pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
“ polite extremity of the board, except that of 
“ the king, or that of the Ihip, he affumes 
whatever power belonged to that fquare; and 
“ this promotion is called Bhiit pctdciy or thej^x 
“ prides'^ Here -we find the rule, with a fm- 
gular exception, concerning the advancement of 
fa^ms, which often occafions a moft, interelling 
llruggle at our common chefs, and which has 
furnilhed the poets and moralifts of Arabia and 
Perpa with many lively reflcaions on human 
life. It appears, that this privilege oi Sbat'- 
pada vaas, not allowable, in the opinion of 
Go TAMA, when a player had three pawns on 
“the board; but, when only one pawn and 
one Ihip remained, the pawn might advance 
i‘ even to the fiquare of a king or a Ihip, and 
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mu me the power of either.” Fifthly ; “ Ac¬ 
cording to the Rdcjhafa'sy or giants (that i», 
the people of Lanca, where the game was in- 
“ vented), there could be neither victory nor 
defeat, if a king were left on the plain with- 
” out force j a fituation which they named Cd- 
“ cacdjhi’bai' Sixthly j “ If three Ihips hap¬ 
pen to meet, and the fourth fhip can be 
“ brought up to them in the remaining angle, 
“ this has the name oi Vrihannaucd'^ and the 
“player of the fourth feizes all the others.” 
Two or three of the remaining couplets are Co 
dark, either from an error in the manufcript or 
from the antiquity of the language, that I could 
not underhand the Pandit's explanation of 
them, and fufped that they gave even him 
very indiftind ideas ; but it would be eafy, 
if it were worth v/hile, to play at the game by 
the preceding rules ; and a little pradice would, 
perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One cir- 
cumftance, in this extraa from the Purdn, 
feerns very furprizing: all games of hazard are 
pofitively forbidden by Menu, yet the game of 
Chaturangay in which dice are ufed, is taught 
by the grpat Vya'sa himfelf, whofe lawtrad 
appears with that of Got am a among the 
eighteen books, which form the Dberma/djirai 
but, as Ra'oha'ca'nt and his preceptor Ja- 
OANNA t’h are both employed by government 
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^tircompiUng a Digeft of Indian laws, and as 
both of them, efpecially the venerable Sage of 
I’ribini, underftand the game, they are able, I 
prefume, to affign reafons, why it flioukl have 
been excepted from the general prohibition, and 
even openly taught by ancient and modem 
Brahmans. 
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:'■ ■ W ay i-Ie, who hi afl-affairs claims pfecc(^ 

in adoration; may that GananctyttCAy avertihg^'rl 
calainity, prelerve you from 

2. May that Siva conftantly preferve you, 
on whole head Ihines (Ganga) the daughter 

of Jahnu refembling-the-pure-crefcent-riring- 
from-the-furamit-of- Sume'ru ! (a compound 

•word ofjixtecn Jyllables). ^ 

2 , May that God, the caiife of fuccels, the 
caufe of felicity, who keeps, placed even by 
hirnfelf on his forehead a fedion of the-moon- 
with-cool-beams, drawni-in -the - form- of-a - Uixc- 

■ referabling-that-in-the-infinitely-bright fpike-of- 
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my-h\own-Cefaca (who is) adomed-with-a- 
grove-of-thick-red loeks-tied-with-the-Priacc-of- 
Serpeats, be always prefent and favourable to 
you I ' 

4. The fon of JiMtj'TAGE'TU ever affec¬ 
tionate, named Ji mutava hana, who, furely,* 
preferved (the Serpent) S anc’hachu d a from 
Gartid'a (the Eagle of Vishnu), was famed ia 
the three worlds, having negle(^ed his own 
body, as if it had been grafs, for the fake of 
others. 


5. (Two coiiplets in rhymef In his family 
was a monarch (named) C afar din (or, with 
thick hair, 2^ title of Maha'deVa), chief of the 
race of Si'la'ra, repreffmg the infolence of 
his foes ; and from him came a fon, named 
Pulas'acti, equal in encreafing glory to die 
fun’s bright circle. 

6. When that fon of Capardin was a new¬ 

born infant, through fear of him, homage was 
paid by all his colledled enemies, with water 
held aloft in their hands, to the delight of his 
realm. - 


7. From him came a fon, the only warrlour 
on earth, named Sri'vappuvanna, a Hero 
in the theatre of battle. 


8. His fon, called S’ri' Jhanjha, was highly 
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J^brated, and the preferver of bis country \ lie 
afterwards became the Sovereign of Gogni: he 
had a beautiful form. 

9. From him came a fon, whofe^renown-was- 
far-extenled-«/?i/-'Z£^/&0“Confounded-the-mind-with 
his-wonderful-acls, the fortunate BajJada 
DeVa: he was a monarch* a gem in~the-dia- 
dem-of-the-world’s-circumference ; who ufed 
only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily 
on the plain of combat; and in whofe bofom 
the Fortune of Kings herfelf amoroufly played, 
as in the bofom of the foe of Mura (or Vishnu). 

10. Like Jayanta, fon to the foe of 
Vritta (or Indra), like Shanmuc’iia (or 
Cartice'ya)/2';2 to Pura'ri (or Maha'de'va) 
then fprang from him a fortunate foil, wdth a 
true heart, invincible; 

11. Who in liberality \Vas Carna before 
our eyes, in truth even Yudhishthira, in glory 
a blazing Sun, and the rod of CaY.a (or Yam a, 
judge of the infernal regionsJ to his enemies; 

12. By whom the great counfellors, who 

were under his protedlion, and others near himf 
are preferved in this world : he is a conqueror, 
named with propriety S'arana'gata Vajra- 
panjaradeVa. - 

13. By whom when this world was over- 
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lowed with-contlnual-prefents-of-gold, for 
his liberality he was named Jagadarthi (or 
Enriching the World) in the midft of the three 
regions of the univerfe. 

14. Thofe Kings alTuredly, whoever they 
may be, who are endued with minds capable%f 
ruling their refpe£tive dominions, praife him for 
the greatnefs of his veracity, generofity, and 
valour; and to thofe princes, who are deprived 

their domains, and feek his proteiilon, he ah 
a firm fettiement; may he, the Grandfa¬ 
ther of the Ra'ya, be vidorious ! he is the fpi- 
ritual guide of /&/ir counfellors, and they are \m 
pupils. Yet farther. 

15. He, by whom the title of Go'mma’ya 
was conferred on a perfqn w\iO attained the ob- 
jed of his defire; by whom the realm, fhafcen 
by a man named E''yAPADEVA, was even made 
firm, and by whom, being the prince of Mama- , 
lambuva (I fuppofe, Mambii, or Bombay) fecu- 
rity from fear was given to me broken with 
affii£iian\ He was the King, named Sri' Viru- 
DANCA : how can he be otherwife painted ? 
Here Jix Jyllables are effaced in one of the Grants i 
and this nerfe is not in the other, 

16. His fon was named Bajjadade'va, a 
gem on the forehead of monarchs, eminently 
ikilled in morality; whofe deep thoughts all 

vol; II. 2 
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the people, clad in horrid armour, praife even 
to this day. 

ly. Then was born his brother the prince 
Arice'sari (a lion among his foes), the heft of 
good men; who, by overthrowing the ftrong 
mfeuntain of his proud enemies, did the a.€t of 
a thunder-bolt; having formed great defigns 
even in his childhood, and having feen the Ijord. 
of the Moon (Maha'de'va) jianding before 
him, he marched by his father’s order, attended 
by his troops, and by valour lubdued the 
world. 

Yet more-—--• 

18. Having raifed up his (lain foe on his 
fharp fword, he fo alBidled the women in the 
hoftilc palaces, that their forelocks fell difor- 
dered, their garlands of bright flowers dropped 
from their necks on the vafes of their breafts, 
and the black luftre of their eyes difappeared. 

19. A 'warriour, the plant of whofe fame 
grows up over the temple of Brahmas Egg 
(the univerfe), from-the repeated-watering-of-it- 
with-the-drops-that-lell-from -the-eyes-of-the- 
wiv es - of-his- flaughtered-f oe. 

Afterwards by the multitude of his innate 
virtues f then follovis a cojnpound word of an hun¬ 
dred and ffty-two Jyllabks ) the-fortunate-ARi* 
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;I-DE'vARAJ4“Lor4-G:f*the-great-circIe- 
adorned-with-all-the-company-of-princes-wkh- 
¥aj R AP AN J AR A^pfTwljoajrmen -feek -the-pro^ 
tedlion-an ’ plep nant’s - hook- in - the - forehead rofo 
the-world-pleafed - with - encreafmg - vice - a^ Fla- 
mingo-bird-in-the-pool-decked-with-flowerSf; 
|ike-thofe-of-paradife-and - with -A orry a- Pa iV- 
DIT A-chief ~ of - the - diftridi:8 - of- the - world- 
through-the-liberality -of-the-lord - of-tl 1 e - Well:- 
ern-Sea-holder-of-innate-kpowledge-who - bears- 
a-golden ~ eagle- on-his-ftand ai d - d efcended-frora- ; 
the-ftock-of Ji'mu'tava H AN A-king-of-the-race 
<pf-5//4rA-Sovereiga-of~fhe-City-of-7k^(7ra-Su- 
preme-ruler-of-exalted - counfellors - alTenibled-- 
when-extended-fame-had-been-attained (the mo^ 
fiarch thus defcribed) governs-the-whole region- 
of-C'^/zr/j^fl-confifting-of-foiirteep-hundred-vil- 
lages-with-cities-and-other-places-coroprehended 
in- naany-diftrids - acquired - by- his - arm. 1 ims 

he fupports the of thought concerning 

: this domain- The Chief-Minifter S'ri' Va'S a- 
PAIVa and the i very-religioiifly-purified Sri' 
^ VA'RcniYAPAiyA being at this time prefent, 
he, the fortunate Arice's aride'var a J A* Spve>f 
; reign of the great circle, thus eiddr‘(ffes even all 
who inhabit-the-city-S'Rl' S'j’H A'i'f ACA (or t0 
Mmfipn ^JhACoHM'i), his -own -kinfmenf,an(l^^ 
Others - there - aflembled, princes - eounfelfors A 
prlefts-ininillers-fuperiorsAtiferiors-fubjed-tP-hi.s 
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commands, alfo the-lords-of diftri£ts,-the-Go-' 
verhors-of-townschiefs • of-villages-the-mafters- 
of-families-employed-or-unemplqyed - fervants-of 
the-King-and-/6/j-countrymen. Thus he greet! 
aU-the-hoIy-men-and-others-inhabiting-the-city'^ 
of Hanyamana ; reverence be to you, as it is be¬ 
coming, with all the marks of refpe£t, faluta- 
tion, and praife! 

STANZA. 

Wealth is inconftaiit; youth, dellroyed in an 
xnftant; and life, placed between the teeth of 
Critanta (or Yknik before mentioned). 

Neverthelefs negleft is Jhown to the felicity 
of departed anceftors. Oh! how aftonilhing 
are the efforts of men ! 

And thus.—Youth is publickly fwallowed-up 
by-the-giantefs Old-Age admitted-into-its-inner 
manfionj and the bodily-frame-is-equally-ob- 
noxious-to-the-afTault-of-death-of-age-and-the- 

mifery - born - with - man - of- feparation - bet w een- 
united-friends-iike-falling-from-heaven-into-the- 
lower regions: riches and life are two things 
more-mo veable-than-a-drop-of water- tf embling- 
on-the-leaf-of-a-lotos-fhaken-by-the-wind; and 
the world is like-the-firll delicate-foliage-of-a- 
plantain-tree. Confidering this in fecret with 
a firm difpaffionate underftanding, and alfo the 



limit of liberal donations mentioned by the *wife^ 
I called to mind thefe 
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II I. In the Satya, Trdtd^ and Dwdper Ages, 
great piety was celebrated ; but in this Caliyuga 
the Mum s have nothing to commend but libe¬ 
rality. 

2. Not fo produftive of fruit is learning, not 
fo productive is piety, as liberality, fay the Mu- 
nfs, in this Cali Age. And, thus was it faid by 
the Divine Vya'sa : 

3. Gold wx the firft offspring of Fire ; the 
Earth A the daughter of Vishnu, and kiae are 
the children of the Sun; the three worlds, there- 
firCf are affuredly given by him, who makes a 
gift of Gold, Earth, and Cattle. 

4. Our deceafed fathers clap their hands, our 
Grandfathers exult: faying., “ a donor of land 

is born in our family: he will redeem us.” 

5. A donation of land to good perfons, for ' 
holy pilgj-images, and on the (five) folemn days 
of the moon, is the mean of pafiing over the 
deep boundlefs ocean, of the world. 

6. White parafols, and elephants mad with 
pride (the itfignia of royalty) are the flowers of 
a grant of land; the fruit u Indra in heaven. 
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Thus, Confirming the declarations of the-arl- 
eient-Af»«/’>]earned-in-the-diftin£i:ion -between* 
juttice-a d-injuftice, for the fake of benefit to 
my mother, rny father, and myfelf, on the fif¬ 
teenth of the bright moon of Cdftictt^ in th|- 
middle of the year Ptngala (perhajis of the Ser- 
fenfjy when nine hundred and. forty years, fave 
one, are reckoned as paft from the time of King _ 
Sac A, or, in figures, the year 939, of the 
bright moon of Cartica 15 (that is 1708—939 
= 769 years ago from Y. C. 1787. The moon 
being then full and eclipfed, 1 having bathed in 
the oppofite fea refembling-the-girdles-round- 
the-waift-of-the-female-Earth, tinged-with-a- 
variety-of-rays- like- many - exceedingly- bright- 
rubies,-pearls - and’^ orirr - gems, with - water- 
whofe-mud-was-become-mufk-through-the-fre- 
quent-bathing-of-the-fragrant-bofom-of-beauti- 
fuI-GoddefleB-rifing-up-after-having-dived-in- 
itj-and having offered to the fun, the divine 
luminary, the-gem-of-one-circle-of-heaven, eye- 
of-the-three-worlds. Lord of-the Lotos, a diih 
embellifhed-with-flowers-of-various-forts (this 
difh is filled with the plant Z)<r/rM/7, rice in the 
hufk, different flowers, and fandal) have granted 
to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the 
Gods and of Demons, who has adored the So¬ 
vereign Deity thB- hufband-of*AMBicA' (or 
Duab hasfacrificed-Oaufed-others-to-faeri-, 
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fice, -has read- caufed - others - to - read -and - bas- 
performed-the-reft-of-the-fix (Saeerdotal) func¬ 
tions; who-is~eminently-fkiIled-in-the-whole- 
bufmefs-of-performing-facrifiees, who-has-held- 
v)up the-root-and-ftalk~of-the-faered-lotos; who- 
inhabits-the-city-SR.1 Si’^u a'nACA (or abode cf 
defcended from Jamadagni ; whd- 
performs-due-rites-in-the-holy-ftream; who- 
diftindly-knows - the-myftei-ious - branches (of 
the Fidas)y <iSxt domeftick prieft, the reader, SrI 
Ticcapaiya, foil of SrI Chch’hintapaiya 
the alfronomer, fbr-the-purpofe- ob-iacrificing-;■ 
caufing-others-to-facrifice-reading-cauring-others 
to-read-and-difeharging-the-reft-of-the-fix- (Sa- 
: cerdotal-) duties, of performing-the (daily fer- 
vice oi) Vais wadeva with ofierings of I'ice, , 
milk, and materials of facrifice, and-pf-coin- 
s pletiug-with-due-foleronity the facrifice-of-fire- 
of doing-fuGh-ads-as-mull-continually-be-done, 
and fuGh-as-niuft-occafionally-be-performed, of 
paying-due-honours to guefts and ftrangers, and- 
of-lupporting his-own-family, the village of 
;■ Chavindra -ftanding-at-the-extreinity of-the- ter¬ 
ritory of VaSfardja, and the boundaries of which 
are, to the Eafi; the village of Puagawbh and a 
water-fall-from a mountain; to the South the 
villages of Ndgambd and Midddongarica j to the 
Weft the liver Sdmbarapallkd-, to the North 
the villages of Sdmbive and Cdt'{ydlaca\ and be- 
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AN INDIAN GRANT OF LAND, 

fi^s this the full fdiftriB) of ’Tacabald PaJlkd, 
the boundaries of which are to the Eaft Sida- 
bak ; to the South the river Modhak ; to the 
Weft Cdtddeva, liallapalUcd^ and Bddaviraca ', 
to the North Taldvali Pallied i, and alfo the 
Village of Aulaciyd^ the boundaiies of which 
(are) to the Eaft Pdddga% to the South Govini; 
to the Weft Cljaricd, to the North Calibaldya^ 
choli: {tdxsX. land) thus furveyed-on-the-four- 
quarters-and limited to-its-proper bounds, wkh- 
its-herbage* wood-aud-water, and with-power-of 
puniftiing-for-the-ten-crimes, except that before 
given as the portion of De'va, or of Brahma^ I 
have hereby releafed, and limited-by-the-dura- 
tion-of-the fun the - moon -and - mountains, con¬ 
firmed with the ceremony-of adoration, with a 
copious effufion of water and with the higheft' 
a<fts-of-worfhip ; and the fame land ftiall be en¬ 
joyed by his lineal-and-collateral heirs, or caufed- 
to-be-enjoyed, nor ftiall difturbance be given by 
any perfon whatever : fmee it is thus declared 
by great Afww’ji 

STANZAS. 

1. The Earth is enjoyed by many kings, by 
Sa'gab, and by others: to whomfoever the foil 
at any time belongs^ to him at that time belong 
the fruits of it. 

2. A fpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue j 
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sSntmued fupport, with great trouble: there 
fore, even the declareVthat a continuance 

of fupport is better than a fingle gift. 


, ' a*?:. '• 

3. Exalted Emperors; of good difpofitions 

have given land^ as RamabHadiia advifes, 
again and again : this is the true bridge of juf- 
tice for fovereigns : from tiiiie to time (O kings) 
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that bridge muft be repaired by you. 
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4. Thofe poirefTions here below, which liave 
been granted in former times by fovereigns, 
given for-the-fake ofWeligion-ihCreafe-of-wealth- 
or-of-fame, are exadly equal to flowers, which 
have been offered to a Deity: what good man 
would ^ ,,1 ' , .•.,,4: 

Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient .7 
Mum's, SiW future kings muft gather the fruit-ofj* iii}: 
obferving-religioLis-duties; and let not the ftain- 
of~the-crime-of-deftr0ying-this'-|;’r(3«/ be borne 
'henceforth by any-one : fince, whatever 
being fiipplicated, ftiall, through avarice, having- 
his- mind-wholly-furrounded-with-the-gloom-. 
of- ignorance-contemptuQufly-dilrnifs—the-in- 
jured-fiippliant, He, being guilty of five great' 
and/'u-i’fmall crimes, fhall long in darknefs in- ' 
habit Raiirava, Mabdraurava, Andha, "Tdmif 'a, 
and the other places of punifliment. And thus 
it is declared by the divine Vya'sa : 
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; 1 . He, who fekes land, ^cn-brf»ihita^f or 

by-another (Ibvereign), will rot among warms, 
himfelf a worm, in the midft of ordtire. 

, 2. They, who feize grant@d«land, are horn 
again, living with great fear, in dry cavities of 
trees in the unwatered fbrefts on the Vinddhtan 
(mountains). 

■ 3. By feizing one cow, one vellure, or eyea 

one nail’s breadth of ground, a king continues 
in hell till an univerfai dchrudlion of the world 
has happened. ' 

4. By (a gift of) a thoufand gardens, and by 
(a gift of) a hundred pools of water, by (giving) 
a hundred lac of oxen, a diffeifor of (granted) 
land is not cleared from offence. 

5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty 
thoufand years j a diffeifor, and he, who refufes 
to do juftice, continues as many (years) in hell. 

‘ And, agreeably to this, in what is written by 
the hand of the Secretary, (the King) having or» 
dered it, declares his own intention y as it is 
written by the command of me, fovereign of 
“the great Circle, the fortunate Ahice'sari De- 
VARAjA, fon of the Sovereign of the Grdit 
Circle, the Fortunate, invincible, DeVaraja. 

And this is written, by order of the Fortunate 
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by me Jo'-uba, the brother*s-fon-of S'ai 
N a'c A L AIY A, -the great-Bard,-d welling- in-the 
royal palace; engraved-on-plates-of-copper by 
Ve'dapaiya’s fon Man a Dha'ra Paiya. 
Thus (it ends). 

Whatever herein (may be) defedlive in-one- 
fjllable, or have-one-fyllable-redtmdant, all that 
is (neverthelefs) complete evidence (of the 
grant). Thus (ends the whole). 






Sfj tF OF FI'RU'Z SHAH: 






Tr.AKSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 


Afi E:S^PIAIKMD BY RADITA'CA'NJA SARMAK 


THE PRESIDENT. 


a very fingular monument near Deb/i, an 
outline of which is here exhibited, and J^ich 
the natives call the,Staff of Fi'ru'z Shah,' are 
feveral old Infcriptions partly in ancient Ndgari 
sixers, and partly in a charaiffer.yet unknown; 
and Lieutenant Colonel Polier, having pro¬ 
cured exad: impreffions of them, prefents the 
Society with an accurate copy of all the infcrip¬ 
tions.' Five of them are in Sanferit, and, for 
the moft part, intelligible; but it will require. 
great attention and leifure to decypher the 
others: if the language be Sanferit^ the powers, 
of the unknown letters may perhaps hereafter 
be difeovered by the ufual mode of decypher¬ 
ing ; and that mode, carefully applied even at 
lirft, may lead to a difeovery of the language. 
In the mean time a literal verfton of the legible 
infcriptions is laid before you: they are on the 
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The Staff of FlliUZ SHAH 
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INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 



whole fufEcientljr clear, but the fenfe of one or 
two paflages is at prefent inexplicable. 


I. 


The firft, on the Southweft fide of the pillar, 
is perfectly detached from the reft: it is about 
feventeen feet from the bafe, and two feet higher 
than the other infcriptions. 


OM. 


In the yeat 1230, on the firft day of the 
Bright half of the month Vaijac'b (a monu¬ 
ment), of the Fortunate-Vi'sALA-DEVA-fon 
of the-Fortunate-AMiLLA DE'vA,-King-of--S'^/- 
cambbart. 


II. 


The next, which is engraved as a fpecimen of 
fhe charader, confifts of two ftanzas in four 
lines; but each hemiftich is imperfe£t ’at the 
end, the two firft wanting yH-w, and the two 
laft Jive^ fyllables: the word Sacambbari in the 
former infcription enables us to fupply the clofe 
of the third hemiftich. 


OM. 


As far as Vindhya^ as far as Himddri (the 
mountain of Snow), he was not deficient in ce¬ 
lebrity .. . making Arydverta (the Land 

of Virtue, even once more what its 

name fignifies ...He having departed. 




,%ing of 

^ .* fonly remaias on tlie niopu- 

mcnt) by us (the region between) Himawat and 
Vindhya has been made tributary. 

In the year from Sn Vicrama'ditVa 123, 
in the Bright half of the month Vatfddh ..... 
at that time the Sallaca was 

Prime Minifter. 

The fecond ftanza, fupplied partly from the 
laft infcription, and partly by conje£lure, will 
run thus : 

^itie fit pvativahaMana tilacah s'acamhharibhiipttffh 
ajntabbih comdatA vyodhafi hiinauDadvindhyaiavtntand abaftt. 

The date 123 is here perfcdly clear j at leaft 
it is clear, that only three figures are written, 
without even room for a cipher after them ; 
whence we may guefs, that the double circle in 
the former infcription was only art ornament, or 
the neutral termination : if fo, the date of 
is the year of Christ Jxty.^fevai; but, if 
the double circle he a Zero, the monument of 
Vi'SALA De v A is as modern as the year 1174 
or nineteen years before the conqueft of Dehli 
by Shiha'bu’ddi'n. 

III. and IV. 

The two next iafcriptioiis were in the fame 
words, but the llanzas, which in the fourth are 
ca^remely mutilated, are tolerably perfed in the 



hemiftichs 


A cflfeirSiliu |)rabarrii !iripatl{hn vinamatcarKlhar^fbu prafannah 
vah s ambi purlndrah jagati vijafatc vifala cfboiiipaiuh. 

» cU fcijnya (dha vijajl iantiiuajaiiatrnajah 
punan cfliemattu bruvatam^idyogas'unyanmanah 




INSCRIPTIONS* &c. 




every fuppliant, thy fame, joined to extenfive 
dominion, fhines, as we defire, before us : the 
heart of (thy) foes was vacant, even as a path 
in a defert, where men are hindered from paffmg, 
O fortunate Vigraha Ra'jade'va, in the ju* 
bilee occafioned by thy marchk 

2 . May thy abode, O Vjgbaha, fovereign 
of the world, be fixed, as in reafon (it ought), 
in the bofoms, embellifhed with love’s allure¬ 
ments and full of dignity, of the women with 
beautiful eyebrows, who were married to thy 
enemies I Whether thou art Indra, or Vish¬ 
nu, or Siva, there is even no deciding: thy foes 
(are) fallen, like defcending water; oh! why 
dofi; thou, through delufion, continue fleeping? 





BAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 

Defcribed hi/ At'har Ali' Kha'N of DehlL 

TRANSLATED 

BY THE PRESIDEN^r. 


The little bird, called Baya in Hindis Berbera 
in Sanfcrity Bdbui in the dialect of Benga/^ Cibii 
in Perjian, and Tenawwit in Arabick^ from his 
remarkably pendent neft, is rather larger than a 
fparrow, with yellow-brown plumage, ^a yellow- 
iih head and feet, a light-coloured breaft, and a 
conick beak very thick in proportion to his 
body. This bird is exceedingly common in 
Hindujldn : he is aftonilhingly fenfible, faithful, 
and docile, never voluntarily deferting the place 
where his young were-hatched, but not averfe, 
like moft other birds, to the fociety of man¬ 
kind, and eafily taught to perch on the hand of 
his matter. In a ttate of nature he generally 
builds his nett on the higheft tree, that he can 
find, efpecially on the palmyra, or on the Indian 
fig-tree, and he prefers that, which happens to 
overhang a well or a rivulet: he njakes it of 
VOL. ir. A A 





ON THE BATA. 




ale, which he weaves like cloth and lhapes 
like a large bottle, fulpending It firmly on the 
branches, but fo as to rock with the wind, and 
placing it with its entrance downwards to fecure 
it from birds of prey. His neft ufually confifts 
of two or three chambers ; and it is the popular 
belief, that he lights them with fire-flies, which 
he catches alive at night, and confines with 
moift clay, or with cow-dung: that fuch flies 
are often found in his neft, where pieces of 
cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable; but, as 
their light could be of little ufe to him, it feems 
probable that he only feeds on them. He may 
be taught with eafe to fetch a piece of paper, or 
any fmall thing, that his mafter points out to 
him: it is an attcfted fa£t, that, if a ring be 
dropped into a deep well, and a fignal given to 
him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, 
catch the ring before it touches the water, and 
bring it up to his mafter with apparent exulta¬ 
tion ; and it is confidently aflerted, that, if a 
houfe or any otlier place be Ihown to him once 
or twice, he will carry a note thither immedi¬ 
ately on a proper fignal being made. One in- 
ftance of his docility 1 can rayfelf mention with 
confidence, having often been an eye witnefs of 
it: the young Hindu women at Bandres and in 
other places wear very thin plates of gold. 
Called ticasj (lightly fixed by way of ornament 




ON THE BAY A. 




feen their eye-brows j and, when, they pafs 
through the ftreets, it is not uncommon for the 
youthful libertines, who amufe themfelves with 
training Baya^s, to give them a fign which they 
underhand, and fend them to pluck the pieces 
of gold from the foreheads of their miftrefles, 
which they bring in triumph to the lovers. 
The Bay a feeds naturally on grafshoppers and 
other infeds, but will fubfift, when tame, on 
pulfe macerated in water: his flefh is warm and 
drying, of eafy digeftion, and recommended, in 
medical books, as a folvent of ftone in the blad¬ 
der or kidneys; but of that virtue there is no 
fufficient proof. The female lays many beauti¬ 
ful eggs refeinbling large pearls: the v/hite of 
them> when they are boiled, is tranfpaient, and 
the flavour of them is exquifitely delicate. 
When many Bayh are aflembled on a high 
tree, they make a lively din, but it is rather 
chii-ping than fmging; their want of mufical 
talents is, however, amply fupplied by their 
wonderful fagacity, in which they are not ex¬ 
celled by any feathered inhabitants of the foreft. 


A A 2 


Off 

THE PANGOLIN OE BAHAR. 

SENT Br MATTHEJr LESLIt-, ESQ. 

AND OESCRIBED 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 



The fmgular animal, which M. Buffon de- 
fcribes by the name of Pangolin^ is well known 
in Europe fmce the publication of his Natural 
Hiftory and Goldsmith's elegant abridgement 
of it; but, if the figure exhibited by Buffon 
was accurately delineated from, the three ajii- 
mals, the fpoils of which he had examined, we 
muft confider that, which has been lately brought 
from Caracdiab to Chitra., and fent thence to 
the Prefidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a 
different fpecies, of the Pangolin: ours has 
hardly any neck, and, though fome filaments 
are difcernible between the fcales, they can 
fcarce be called briftles; but the principal dif¬ 
ference is in the tail; that of Buffon’s animal 
being long, and tapering almoft to a point, while 
that of ours is much fhorter, ends obtufely, and 
refembles in form and flexibility the tail of a 
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In other refpeds, as far as we can 
judge from the dead fubjedi, it has all the.eha- 
radlers of Buffo n’s Pangolin: a name derived 
from that by which the animal is diftinguilhed 
in Java^ and confequently preferable to Manis 
or PholidotuSf or any other appellation deduced 
from an European language. As to the fcaly 
kzard, the fcaled Armadillo^ and the Jive^nailed 
Ant-eater^ they are manifeftly improper defig- 
nations of this animal j which is neither a //- 
zard^ nor an armadillo in the common accepta¬ 
tion ; and, though it be an ant-eater^ yet it ef- 
fentially differs from the hairy quadruped ufually 
known by that general defcription. We are 
told, that the Malabar name of this animal is 
Alungu: the natives of Bahdr call it Bajar-cit^ 
or, as they explain the word, Stone^verniine j 
and, in the ftomach of the animal before us, 
was found about a teacupful of fmall JloneSf 
which had probably been fwallowed for the 
purpofe of facilitating digeftion ; but the name 
alludes, I believe, to the hardnejs of the fcales j 
for Vyrack'a means in Sanfcrit the Diamond^ 
or T!hunderboltf reptile^ and Viajra is a common 
figure in the Indian poetry for any thing excef- 
fively bard. The Vajracit'a is believed by the 
Pandits to be the animal, which gnaws theiry 2 r« 
(red Jlone, called Sdlgrdmaslld j but the Pangom 
lin has apparently no teeth, and the Sdlgrdms^ 



ON THE PANGOLIN OF BAHAR, 

y of which look as if they had been worm- 
eaten, are perhaps oiily decayed in part by ex- 
pofure to the air. 

This animal had a long tongue fliaped like 
that of a camcleon; and, if it was nearly adult, 
as we may conclude from the young one found 
in it, the dimenfions of it were much lefs than 
thofe, which Buffon affigns generally to his 
Pangolin : for he defcribes its length as fix, fe- 
ven, or eight feet inchiding the tail, which is 
almoft, he fays, as long as the body, when it 
has attained its full growth; whereas ours is 
but thirty-four inches long from the extremity 
of the tail to the point of the fnout, and the 
length of the tail is fourteen inches} but, exclu- 
lively of the head, which is five inches long, 
the tail and body are, indeed, nearly of the fame* 
length ; and the fmall difference between them 
may fhow, if Buffon be correT in this point, 
that the animal was young: the circumference 
of its body in the thickeft part is tw^enty inches, 
and that of the tail, only twelve. 

We cannot venture to fay more of this ex¬ 
traordinary creature, which feems to conftitute 
the firft ftep from the quddruped to the reptile, 
until we have examined it alive, and obferved 
its different mftinfls; but, as we are affured, 
that it is common in the country round Khdn- 
piiry and at Chatigdmp where the native MufeU 
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call it the Land-carp^ we Iliall poffihly b'e 
able to give on feme future occafion a fuller ac¬ 
count of it. There are in our Indian provinces 
many animals, and many hundreds of medicinal 
plants, which have either not been deferibed at 
all, or, what is worfe, ill deferibed by the natu~ 
ralifts of Europe \ and to procure perfedt de- 
feriptions of them from adfual examination, 
with accounts of their feveral ufes in medicine, 
diet, or manufadlures, appears to be one of the 
jnoft important objeds of our inftitution. 


OK 

THE LORIS, 

OH 

SLOWPACED LEMUR, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The Angular animal, which moft of you faw 
alive, and of which 1 now lay before you a per¬ 
fectly accurate figure, has been -very correftly 
defcribed by Linn^,us ; except that JiMed 
would have been a jufter epithet than awled 
for the bent daws on its hinder indices, and 
that the Jize of a fquirrel feems an improper, 
becaufe a variable, mealure: its configuration 
and colours are particularized alfo with great 
accuracy by M. Daubenton; but the fhort 
account of the Loris by M. De Buffon ap¬ 
pears unfatisfaCtory, and his engraved reprefent- 
ation of it has little refemblance to nature; fo 
little that, when I was endeavouring to find in 
his work a defcription of the quadrumane, 
yfhich had juft been fent me frona Dacca, I 

















ON THE LORIS, &c. 

over the chapter on the Loris^ and af- 
certained it merely by feeing in a note the Ltn- 
nean charaiSter of the flowpaced The 

iiluftrious Fren&h naturalift, whom, even when 
we criticife a few parts of his noble work, we 
cannot but name with admiration, obferves of 
the Lorisy that, from the proportion of its body 
and limbsy one would not fuppofe it flow m walk¬ 
ing or leaping^ and intimates an opinion, that 
Seba gave this animal the epithet of jlowmovingy 
from fome fancied likenefs to the floth of Ame¬ 
rica: but, though its body be remarkably long 
in proportion to the breadth of it, and the 
hinder legs, or more properly arms, much longer 
than thofe before, yet the Loris, in fadl, walks 
or climbs very flowly ; and is, probably, unable 
to leap. Neither its genus nor fpecies, we find, 
are new: yet, as its temper and inftindls are 
undeferibed, and as the Natural Hijiory. by M. 
Db Buffon, or the Syjlem of Nature by Lin- 
NJEUS, cannot always be readily procured, I 
have fet down a few remarks on the form, the 
manners, name, and the country oi my little 
favourite, who engaged my affedion, while he 
lived, and whofe memory I wifli to perpetuate. 

I. This male animal had four hands, each 
five-fingered; palms, naked j nails, round; ex¬ 
cept thofe of the indices behind, which were 
long, curved, pointed j hair, very thick, efpe- 
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on the haunches, extrenniely foft, moftly 
dark grey, varied above with brown and a tinge 
of rufiet; darker on the back, paler about the 
face and under the throat, reddifh towards the 
rump ; no tail, a dorfal ftripe, broad, chefnut^ 
nutrcoloured, narrower towards the neck; a 
head, almoft fpherical 5 a countenance, exprefr- 
fiye and intereftingj eyes, round, large, approxi¬ 
mated, weak in the day time, glowing and ani¬ 
mated at night; a white vertical ftripe between 
them j eye- laflies, black, fliort j ears, dark, 
rounded, concave ; great .acutenefs at night both 
in feeing and hearing ; a face, hairy, flattifh ; a 
nofe, pointed, not much elongated; the upper 
lip, cleft; canine teeth, comparatively long, very 
Iharp. 

More than this I could not obferve on the 
living animal; and he died at a feafon, when I 
could neither attend a difleftion of his body, 
nor with propriety requeft any of my medical 
friends to perform fuch an operation during the 
heats of Augujt\ but I opened his jaw and 
counted only two incifors above and as many 
below, which might have been a defeft, in the 
individual; and it is mentioned limply as a fatft 
without any intention to cenfure the generick 
arrangement of LIN N jE u s. 

II. In his manners he was for the moft part 
gentle, except in the cold feafon, when his tern- 
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feemed wholly changed; and his creator, 
who made him fo fenfible of cold, to which he 
muft often have been expofed even in his na¬ 
tive forefts, gave him, probably, for that reafon 
his thick fur, which we rarely fee on animals in 
thefe tropical climates: to me, who not only 
conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice a 
week in water accommodated to the feafons, 
and whom he clearly diftlnguifhed from others, 
he was at all times grateful; hut, when I dif- 
turbed him in winter, he was ufually indignant, 
and feemed to reproach me with the uneafmefa 
which he felt, though no poflible precautions 
had been omitted to keep him in a proper de¬ 
gree of warmth. At all-times he was pleafed 
with being ftroked on the head and throat, and 
frequently fuffered me to touch his extremely 
{harp teeth; but at all times his temper was 
quick, and, when he was unfeafonably difturbed, 
he exprefled a little refentment by an obfcure 
murmur, like that of a fquirrel, or a greater de¬ 
gree of difpleafure, by a peevilh cry, efpecially in 
winter, when he was often as fierce, on being 
much importuned, as any beaft of the woods, 
From half an hour after funrife to half an hour 
before funfet, he flept without intermiffion rolled 
Up like a hedge*»hog ; and as foon as he awoke, 
h** began to prepare himfelf for the labours of 
/6/V lipproaching day, licking and drelTing himfelf 
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a cat i an operation, which the .flexibility' 
of his neck and limbs enabled him to perform 
very completely: he was then ready for a flight 
breakfaft, after which he commonly took a fhoit 
nap; but, when the fun was quite fet, he reco¬ 
vered all his vivacity. His ordinary food was 
the fweet fruit of this country j plantains al¬ 
ways, and mangos during the feafon; but he 
refufed peaches, and was not fond of mulberries, 
or even of guaiavas; milk he lapped eagerly, 
but was contented with plain water. In gene¬ 
ral he was not voracious, but never appeared 
fatiated with grafshoppers j and paflTed the whole 
night, while the hot feafon lafted, in prowling 
for them: when a grafshopper, or any infedt, 
flighted within his reach, his eyes, which he 
fixed on his prey, gl,owed with uncommon fire; 
and, having drawn himfelf back to fpring on it 
with greater force, he feized the vidfim with 
both his forepaws, but held it in one of them, 
while he devoured it. For other puipofes, and 
fometimes even for that of holding his food, he 
ufed all his paws indifferently as hands, and 
frequently grafped with one of them the higher 
part of his ample cage, while his three others 
were feverally engaged at the bottom of it: but 
the pofture, of which he feemed fondefl, was to 
cling with all four of them to the upper wires, 
his body being inverted; ‘ and in the evening he 






OR SLOWPACED lemur. 




ally ftooci ere(9: for many minutes p’aying 
on the wires with his fingers and rapidly mov¬ 
ing his body from fide to fide, as if he had 
found the utility'of exercife in his unnatuml 
ftate of confinement. A little before day break, 
when my early hours gave n>e frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of obferving him, he feemed to fialicit 
my attention; and, if I prefented my finger to 
him, he licked Or nibbled it with great gentler 
nefs, but eagerly took fruit, when I offered it ; 
though he feldom ate much at his morning re- 
paft: when the day brought back his nighty his 
eyes loft their luftre and ftrength, and he com- 
pofed himfelf for a flumber of ten or eleven 
hours. 

Ill, The na!mes Loris and Lemur will, no 
doubt, be continued by the refpedive difciples 
of Buffon and Linn^us; nor can I fuggeft 
any other, fince the Pandits know little or no¬ 
thing of the animal: the lower Hindus of this 
province generally call it Lajjdbdnar, or the 
Baflrful Ape, and Mufelmans, retaining the 
fenfe of the epithet, give it the abfurd appella¬ 
tion of a cat; but it is neither a cat nor balh- 
ful j for, though a Pandit, who faw my Lemur 
by day light, remarked that he was Lajjdlu or 
modeji (a word which the Hindus apply to all 
Senjitive PlantsJ, yet he only feemed bafhful, 
while in fad he v/as dim fighted and drowfy; 
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ibr at night, as you perceive by his figure, he 
had open eyes, and as much boldnefs as any of 
the, poetical or 

IV. As to his country, the firft of the fpecies, 
that 1 faw in India, was in the diftrid of 1‘ipra, 
properly Tripurat whither it had been brought, 
like mine, from the Gafrow mountains; and 
Dr, Anderson informs me, that it is found in 
the woods on the coaft of Qoromandel: another 
had been fent to a member of our fociety from 
one of the eaftern ifles; and, though the Lorh 
may be alfo a native of Siidn, yet I cannot agree 
with M. De Bupfon, that it is the minute, fo- 
ciable, and docile animal mentioned by ThevE't 
NOT, which it refembles neither in fize nor in 
difpofition. 

My little friend was, on the whole, very en- 
gaging j and, when he was found lifelefs, in the 
fame pofture in which he would naturally have 
liept, I confoled myfelf with believing, that he 
had died without pain, and lived with as much 
pleafure as he could have enjoyed in a ftate of 
captivity. 
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CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 


A-MONG the afflidlng maladies, which punifh 
the vices arid try the virtues of mankind, there 
are few diforders, of which the confequencea 
are more dreadful or the remedy in general 
'more defperate than the judham of the Arabs 
or khorah of the Indians : it is alfo called in 
Arabia ddUldfad^ a name correfponding with 
the Leontiafis of the Greeks, and fuppofed to 
have been given in allufion to the grim diftra£ted 
and lionlih countenances of the miferable per* 
fons, who are afthaed with it. The more com¬ 
mon name of the diftemper is Elephantiafis, or, 
as Lucretius calls it, Elepbas, becaufe it ren¬ 
ders the Ikin, like that of an Elephant., uneven 
and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows} 
but this complaint muft not be confounded with 
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yy/, or fwelled kgs^ defcribed 
hian phyficians, and very common in this coun¬ 
try. It has no fixed name in Englijhy though 
Hillary, in his Obfervationson the Difeafes of 
Barbadoes, calls it the Leprofy of the joints, be- 
caufe it principally affects the extremities, which 
in the laft fiage of the malady are diftorted and 
at length drop off; but, fince it is in truth a 
diftemper corrupting the whole mafs of blood, 
and therefore confidered by Paul of Mgina as 
an univerfal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the 
Black Leprofy j which term is in fa£l adopted 
by M. Boissieu de Sauvages and Gorrceos, 
in contradiftinftion to the White Leprofy, or 
the Beres of the Arabs and Leuce of the Greeks. 

This difeafe, by whatever name we difftn- 
guilh it, is peculiar to hot climates, and has 
rarely appeared in Europe: the philofophical 
Poet of Rome fuppofes it confiped to the banks 
of the Nile ', and it has certainly been imported 
from Africa into the Weji~India Iflands by the 
black flaves, who carried with them their refent- 
ment and their revenge; but it has been long 
known in Hindufan, and the writer of the fol¬ 
lowing Differtation, whofe father was Phyfician 
to Na dirsha'h and accompanied him from 
Perfa to Dehli, affures me that it rages with 
virulence among the native inhabitants oi CaL- 
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OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 



'^^0, His obfervation, that it Is frequently 
cpnfequence oithsi venereal would lead 

us to believe, that it might be radically cured 
by Mercwcy ; which has, neverthelefs, been 
found iiieff*e<Stual, and even hurtful, as Hillary 
reports, in the Weji Indies, The juice of i’ew- 
fuggefted by the learned Mich aelis, and 
approved by his medical friend Roederer, 
might be very efficacious at the beginning of 
the diforder, or in the milder forts of it j but, 
in the cafe of a malignant and inveterate 
we mull either adminifter a remedy of the 
higheft power, or, agreeably to the defponding 
opinion of CELS US , /r<?w the patient to his fat 
infead of teafmg him with fruitlefs medicines^ and 
fuffer him, in the forcible words of ARETiEUS, 
to ffikfrom inextricable flumber into death- The 
life of a man is, however, fo dear to him by na¬ 
ture, and in general fo valuable to fociety, that 
we fhould never defpond, while a fp^rk of it 
remains ; and, whatever apprehenfions may be 
formed of future danger from the diftant effeds 
oi arfenick^ though it Ihould eradicate a 

prefent malady, yet, as no fuch inconvenience 
has arifen from the ufe of it in India, and, as 
Experience muft ever prevail over Theory, I 
cannot help wifhing, that this ancient Hindu 
medicine may be fully tried under the infpedion 
of owx European Surgeons, whofe minute accu- 
VOL. II. B B 
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racy and fteady attention muft always givd 
them a claim to fuperiority over the moft 
learned natives; hut many of pur countrymen 
have alFured me, that they by fto means entej- 
tain a contemptuous opinion of the native me¬ 
dicines, efpecially in difeales of the Ikin. Should 
it be thought, that the mixture of fulphur muft 
render the poifon lefs aSive, it may be advifable 
at firft to adminifter orpiment, inftead of tbe 
cryjlalline arfenick. 
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CURE OF THE ELEPH4NTL4SIS* 


ANO 

omm DISORDEUS OF THE RLOOm 

TRAN81ATED BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 


God is the all-powerful Healer. 

In the year of the Messiah 1783, when the 
worthy and relpedHable Mdulavi Mir Muh a ai¬ 
med Husai n, who excels in every branch of 
iifeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Richard 
Johnson from Lac'hnau to Calcutta, 
the humble writei^of this tradf, who had long 
been attached to him with fmcere alFedion; and, 
in the courfe of their converfation, ‘ One of the 
‘ fruits of my late excurfion, faid he, is a pre- 

* fent for you, which fuits your profeffion, an4 

* will be generally ufeful to our fpecies: con- 
‘ ceiving you to be worthy of it by reafon of 
‘your affiduity in medical inquiries, I have 
‘ brought you a prcfcription, the ingredients of 
‘ which are eafily found, but not eafily equalled 
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powerful remedy againft all corruptions 
‘ of the blood, the judhdm, and the Pcrfian fire, 

^ the remains of which are a fource of infinite 

* maladies. It is an old fecret of the Hindu, 
Phyficians; who applied it alfo to the cure of 

;* cold and moift diftempers, as the palfy, diftor- 
‘ tions of the face, relaxation of the nerves, and 
‘ fi milar difeafes: its efficacy too has been proved 
‘ by long experience; and this is the method of 

* preparing it. 

* Take of white ^rfentck^ fine and freffi, one 
< told ; of picked black pepper fix times a^ 

* much: let both be well beaten at intervals for 

* four days fucceffively in an iron mortar, and 

* then reduced to an impalpable powder in one 

* of ftone with a ftpne peftle, apd thus cora- 

* pletely levigated, a little water being mixed 
‘ with them. Make pills of them as large as 

* tares or fmall pulfe, and keep them dry in a 

* fliady place*. 


* The loweft weight in general ufe among the Hindus is 
die retij called in Sanfcrit either rettictt or raSlicity indicating 
redntjsy and cri/hnalh from crijhna, ijack: it is the red an^ 
black feed of the g«///^-plant (i), which is a creeper of the 

(i) The gunjd, I find, is the Abrns of our hotanifts, and I ven¬ 
ture to (Icfcribe it from the wiH plant compared with a beaiitifui 
drawmg of ^le flower magnified, with which I was fevoured by 
J>r. Anderson. 

Class XVir. Order IV. 

G al. Fetiantk funnel-ihaped, indented above. 


Cor 


umr/ff. 
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of thofe pills muft be fwallowed morn- 
‘ ing and evening with fonae betelAs.^^ or, in 

* countries where is riot at hand, with cold 

* vyater; it the body he cleanfed from foulnefs 

* and pbftru(3:ions by gentle catharticks and 

fame clafs and order at leaft with the glycyrrhiza; but I take 
this from report, having never examined its bloflbms. One 
rfittich is faid to be of equal weight with three barley-corns 
or four grains of rice in the hulk j and eight ml-weights, 
ufed by jewellers, are equaj to feveii carats. I have weighed 
a number of the feeds in diamond-fcales, apd find the average 
Apothecary's weight pf one feed to be a grain ani five-fix^ 
Uenthst Now in the Hindu, medical books tsn of the rattich- 
feeds are one maj})acaf and eight mdjhacf^s make a tolaco or 
tolk s but in the law-books of Bengal a mafiaca confifts of. 
jlxtecn raBic^S} and a tolaca of Jive majiids ,• and, according 
,to fome authorities,jfw rrti’x only go to one majhat Jxteen of 
which make a tolaca. We may obferve, that the filver reti^ 
weights, ufed by the goldfmiths at BamreSy zxa twice as heavy 
as the feeds s ixnA. thence it is, that eight ret^s are commonly 
faid to conftitute one meijhhy that is, eight filver weights, or 
feeds j of which feeds, or 105 grains, conftitute 
the quantity of arfenick in the Hindu prefcription. 

Coe, Cymbiform. rpundilh, pointed, nerved. 

IFi/igs, lanced, Ihorter t han the awning. 

Keel, rather longer than the wings, 

Stam Filaments nine, fotne (horter; united in two fets at the 
top of a divided, bent, awl-fhaped body. 

Fist. Gam inferted in the calyx. Style very minute at the 
bottom of tlie divided body. Stigma, to the naked eye, obtule; 
in the microfeope, feathered. 

Peb. a legume. Seeds, fpheroidalj black, or white, or fcar- 
kt with black tips. 

Leaves, pinnated; fonie with, Ibme without, an odd leaflet. 
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'^ ^eediftg, Before the medicitie is admltiiftefed, 

‘ thfe remedy will Be fpeedicr/ 

The principal ingredient of this medicine is 
the arfenieky which the Arabs call Shucc^ the 
Terjians mergi mup^ or ntoiife-hane^ and the /«- 
diansy fanc hyd\ a mineral fhbftance ponderous 
a.n6.^cryjialline: the orpment, orarfeniclc, 
is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poifon, and fo 
fubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very 
fmell of the dead will deftroy the living of that 
fpecies; after it has been kept about feven 
years, it lofes much Of its force j its colour be¬ 
comes turbid; and its weight is diminifhed. 
This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth de* 
gree : it caufes fuppuration, difiblves or lihitCvS^ 
according to the quantity givert; and is very 
' uleful in clofmg the lips of wounds, when the 
pain is toO' intcnfe to be borne. An unguent 
made of it with oils of any fort is an effeduaf 
remedy for fome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed 
with rofe-water, it is good for cold tumours had 
for the dropfy; but it muft never be admini- 
Hered witbout the greateft caution y foi fuch is 
Its power, that the fmalleft- quantity of it in 
powder, drawn, like dkoM, between the eye- 
lafhes, would in a fmgle day entirely corrode 
the coats and humours of the eye; and fourteen 
• retPs of it would in the fame time deftroy life. 
Ifie heft antidote agalnft its effeas are the ferap- 
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^^9 of leather reduced to afhes: if the quantity 
of arfe.nick taken be accurately known, four 
times as much of thofe aflres, mixed with water 
and drunk by the patient, will fheath and eoun- 
teratl: the poifon. 

The writer, conformably to the dire£iioits of 
his learned friend, prepared the medicine; and, 
in the fame year, gave it to numbers, who’Were 
reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the 
point of death: God is his witiiefs, that they 
grew better from day to day, were at laft com¬ 
pletely cured, and are now living (except one 
or two, who died of other diforders) to atteft 
the truth of this affertion. One of his firft 
tients was a Pars\ named Menu'chehr, who 
had come from Surat to this city, and had fixed 
his abode near the v/riter’s houfehe was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here 
called the Perfian Fire, that his hands and feet 
were entirely ulcerated and alraoft corroded,, fo 
that he became an objed: of difguft and abhor¬ 
rence. This man confulted the writei* on Hs 
cafe, the ftate of which he difclofed without rc- 
ferve. Some blood was taken from him on the 
fame day, and a cathartick admlniftered on the 
next. On the third day he began to take the 
arfenick-pills, and, by the bleflipg of God, the 
virulence of his diforder abated by degrees,* un¬ 
til figns of returning health appeared'; id a. 
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his recovery was complete, and he 
bathed, according to the pradice of our Phyfi- 
cians; he feemed to have no virus left in his 
blood, and none has been fmce perceived by 
him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly 
been tried in the cure of the juzhii, z& x\xq word 
is pronounced in India ; a diforder infecting the 
whole mafs of blood, and thence called by fomc 
JiJadi khun. The former name is derived from, 
an Arabick root fignifying, in general, amputa¬ 
tion^ maiming^ excjion^ and, particularly, the 
truncation or erojian of the fngers^ which hap¬ 
pens in the laft ftage of the, difeafe. It is ex¬ 
tremely contagious, and, for that reafon, the 
Prophet faid: ferru mind Imejdbumi cama teferru 
mindi dfady or, f Flee from a perfoa afflided 
/ with the judbamy as you would flee from a 
* lion.’ The author of the Bahhru Ijawdhlr, or 
Bea of Fearlsy ranks it as an infedious malady 
with the the fmall-pox, and iht plague. 

It is alfo hereditaryy and, in that refped, clafled 
by medical writers with the gouty the confump- 
tioHy and the white leprofy. 

A common caufe of this diftemper is the un- 
wholefome diet of the natives, many of whom 
are accuftomed, after eating a quantity oi fijh, 
to fwallow copious draughts of milky which fail 
not to caufe an. accumuktion, of yellow and 
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bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood 
and corrupts it: but it has other caufesfor a 
Jlrahmen^ who had never tailed in his life, 
applied lately to the compofer of this elfay, and 
appeared in the higheft degree affedled by a 
corruption of blood; which he might have in¬ 
herited, or acquired by other means. Thofe, 
whofe religion permits them to eat beef^ are 
often expofed to the danger of heating their 
blood intenfely through the knavery of the 
butchers in the Bazar, who fatten their calves 
yrith Bahhaer ; and thofe, who are fo ill-advifed 
as to take provocatives, a folly extremely com¬ 
mon in India, at firft are infenfible of the mif- 
chief, but, as foon as the increafed moifture is 
difperfed, find their whole mafs of blood in¬ 
flamed, and, as it were, aduft; whence arifes 
the diforder, of which we now are treating. 
The Berjian, or venereal, Fire generally ends in 
this malady; as one De vi' Prasa'd, lately in 
the fervice of Mr. Vansittart, and fome 
others, have convinced me by an unreferved ac¬ 
count of their feveral cafes. 

It may here be worth while to report a re¬ 
markable cafe, which was related to me by a 
man, who had been afflided with the juzdm 
near four years; before which time he had 
been dilbrdered with the Perfian fire, and, having 
clofed an ulcer by the means of a ftrong healing 
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fer, was attacked "by a violent pain in Mi 
joints: 'on this be applied to a CabtrajayO^ 
Hindu Pbyfician, who gave him fome pills, with 
a pofitive aflurance, that the ufe of them would 
remove his pain in a few daysj and in a few 
days it was, in fa£l:, wholly removed; but, a 
very fhort time after, the fymptoms of the jtc- 
zdm ajppeared, which continually encreafed to 
fuch a degree, that his fingers and toes were on 
the point of dropping off. It was afterwards 
difeovered, that the pills, which he had taken, 
were made of cinnabar, a common preparation 
of the Hindus', the heat of which had firfi: 
ftirred the humours, which, on flopping the ex¬ 
ternal difeharge, had fallen on the joints, and 
then had occafioned a quantity of aduft bile Kv 
mix itfeif with the blood and infe£t the whole 
inafs. 

Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, 
the firft fymptoms are a numbnefs and rednefs 
of the whole body, and principally of the face, 
an impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and even 
baldnefs, offenfive perfpiration and breath, and 
whitlows on the nails. The cure is beft begun 
with copious bleeding, and cooling drink, fuch 
as a dedqdion of the nilufer, ox Nymphea, and 
of violets, with fome dofes of manna: after 
which ftronger catharticks muft be adminiftered. 
But no remedy has proved fo efficacious as the 
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"’P^s compofed of ar/enick and pepper: one 
inftance of their effedl may here be mentioned, 
and many more may be added, if required. 

In the month of February in the year juft 
mentioned, one Shaikh Ramaza'ni', who then 
was an upper-fervant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt a mafs of blood, that a black le- 
profy of his joints was approaching; and moft 
of his limbs began to be ulcerated: in this con¬ 
dition he applied to the writer, and requefted 
immediate affiftance. Though the difordered 
ftate of his blood was evident on infpedion, and 
required no particular declaration of it, yet many 
queftions were put to him, and it was clear from 
his anfwers, that he had a confirmed juzdm: he 
tlien loft a great deal of blood, and, after due 
preparation, took the arfenick-pills. After the 
firft week his malady feemed alleviated; in the 
fecond it was confiderably diminifhed, and, in 
the third, fo entirely removed, that the patient 
went into the bath of health, as a token that he 
no longer needed a phyfician. 
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TALES AND FABLES 


BY 


NIZAMI, 


ACVERTiSfiMENTi 

holds a distinguished rank among this 
Perftan poets of the first class. Inferiout to 
DAUsi alone in loftiness of thought and heroicfc 
majesty, to Maulavi Rn m, perhaps, in variety 
and liveliness, and to Sadi in elegant simplicity, 
he surpasses all others in richness of imagery and 
beauty of diction. With AnVAki, Hafiz, and 
Khakani, he is not to be compared} because he 
wrote neither oies^ elegies^ nor satires; but confined 
himself to the composition of Mesnaiit or verse ia 
couplets } on which account he is said by the Persiati 
Criticks to have attained supreme excellence ia 
that species of versification. Five of bis poems 
are so universally celebrated, that they are known 
by the title of Khamah, or The Five, sometimes 
with his name added, and sometimes without it : 
one of the five, which tvas completed in t he year 
. of Christ 1157 , is the Makhzeni Esrar, or Treasury 
of Secrets, in which the twenty following Tales and 
Fables are inserted at the close of as many Dis¬ 
courses on the subject of religious and moral 
duties. The metre of the poem, without a know¬ 
ledge of "which the couplets cannot be properly 
recited, is choriambick, according to this form: 

fane pat^r, fane tu6ns, omnifim 
Principifim, fons, et odgo Defim 

with a strong accent on the last syllable of each - 
foot. 





The warmest admirers of Niza'mi cannot bu^ 
allow, that the sententious brevity of his couplets 
often renders them obscure; and some of his works 
have been explained in very learned and elaborate 
commentaries. In the translation of the follow¬ 
ing fables, not only every attempt at elegance, 
but even the idiom of our language and the usual 
position of our words, have been designedly sa¬ 
crificed to a scrupulous fidelity: the translator dis¬ 
approves in general of such literal versions; but 
they are certainly useful to beginners. Those, 
who understand Persian, have no need of any 
translation: those, who are learning it, will be as¬ 
sisted by a verbal one, however inelegant j and 
those, who neither know nor intend to learn it, 
are at liberty, indeed, to say what they please of 
the images and sentiments, which such a version 
preserves, but have no right to give an opinion of 
the original composition. 


ON REPENTANCES^/ ^ ' 
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THE TYRANT FORGIVEN. 

A JUST Prince faw In fleep, by reafon o£^V 
good condud, the ghoft of a Tyrant, 

^nd faid to him: * What hath God done with 
‘ thee an oppreflbr ? In thy night, after the day 

* of oppreffions, what hath he done ?* 

He faid: ‘ When life came to an ehd for 
‘ me, I looked around upon all created beings : 

‘ That I might difcover from whom I fhould 
‘ have hope of diredion in the right way, or 

* for whom the Almighty Would have an eye 
‘ of favour. 

* No kindnefs from me was in the heart of 

* any one; no opinion of mercy being Jhown me 

* was in any perfon. 

‘ A trembling fell upon me, like a willow, 

* iny face being alhamed and my heart hopelefs> 

* The Mohammedans, we find, extend their ideas of di¬ 
vine mercy even to repentance after death. 







^.5^ threw my ufelefs baggage into a whirl- 

* pool; I made a pillow of hoping forgivenefs 
‘ from God. 

I faid : “ Oh ! I, wretched being, am full of 
“ fhamc on wpprodching thee: turn afide from 
this confufion, and pafs over my offences. 
Although I have fwerved from thy com- 
“ mand, rejedl me not, fmce I have turned 
“ back from all my Jins. 

Either make my chaftiferiient with flames, 
or do an a 6 l oppofite to the aSt of all cretf- 
iures^*’ 

‘ When he my fhame from thofe who 

* ihight bring afliftance, Ht, tvho zV without 

* companions, gave me aid.’ 

‘ My fpeech prevailed on the effufion of 
‘ mercy: he threw olF my burden, and took 

* me up.’ 

Every figh, which is uttered in penitence, 
will be a guard in the tumult of refurredion. 

?i]i thy words, 6 thod weigher of wind, ar« 
hf meafuring lofs, and weighing forrolv. 

White iho\x art remaining in eager fearch of 
Hones and pearl, thy meafure of wealth is be¬ 
come empty, and the cup of thy life. Full. 

Take a meafurer of thy paft years and months: 
having meafured them, take this month and this 
year. 

Since with this world thou, may ft purchafe 
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^ext (or the faith), thou muft not hear the 


evil being, toho may fay, * do,’ or ‘ do not/ 


ir. 

ON JUSTICE. 

NUSHIRAVAN AND HIS VAZIR, 

The courier of Nus hi'r ava'n, when hunting, 
was at a diftance from the troops of princes. 

The companion of the monarch being his 
Vazir, that was enough: there were the king 
and his minifter, and no perfon elfe. 

The king in that quarter, where game might 
be found, faw a village defolate as the heart of 
art enemy. 

Two birds there had come clofe together, and 
their notes were more contradted than the heart 
of the king. 

He faid to the Vazir : * What are they utter»- 

♦ ing ? What is the twittering, which they are 

* making with each other ?’ 

. The Fazir faid: ‘ O celebrated monarch, I 





ON JUSTICE. 



aid fell ?V, if the king -vvould be a learnef 

* hy it* 

‘ Thefe two voices are on account of a me- 

* lodious converfation: it is a demand of a huf-* 

* band concerning females. 

‘ This bird had given his daughter to that 
‘ bird, demands, early in the morning, the 

* bridal fortune. 

‘ Saying: ‘ This deferted village thou wilt 

* give up to us; and fo many befides thou wilt 

* make over to us.’ 

The other fays to him: ‘ Depart from this 

* propofal: fee the injuftice of the kingj and 

* go ; be not anxious. 

‘ If the king be fuch, in no long time for this 
‘ defolate village I will give thee a hundred 

* thoufand.’ 

This faying had fuch an effea on the mo¬ 
narch, that he heaved a ligh, and railed a cry 
of Ibrrow. ' 

He ftruck his hand on his head and wept for 
fome time : what is the conclufion of iniquhy 
but weeping? 

For this tyranny of his he bit his finger with 
his teeth, and faid, * Behold this oppreffion 
which has even reached the birds. 

‘ See my tyranny, that, for the fake of earthly 

* creatures, I make a feat for owls, inflead-of 

* tame birds. 
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negle6lful, who have been a worfh^ 

' per of the world ! it is long enough, that I 
‘ ftrike niy hand on my head for this bufinefs. 

* I have taken fo long the wealth of people 

* by violence, that I am thoughtleis of dying 

* to-morrow and of the tomb. 

‘ How long, and how flhall I commit rob- 
‘beries? Gbferve, what a fport I make with 
‘ my own head. 

' The Creator gave me a kingdom to the 
‘ intent, that I (hould not do that, which can 

* produce no good. 

* I whole brafs they have befmeared with 
‘ gold, am doing thofe aas, which they have 
‘ not ordered. 

"Why do I make my own name bad by 
tyranny ? I do injury; alas! I do it to myfelf. 

* Let courtefy, which is better than this, be 
‘ in my heart: either let me have Ihame before 

* myfelf or before God ! 

‘To-day oppreflion was my amufoment: 

* alas ! for my difgraceof to-morrow! 

‘ My unfuccefsful body has been one continued 
‘ burning; from this anguilli my heart is in- 
‘ flamed again and again : (literally, my heart 

* on my heart.') 

* How great has been the raifing of tlie duft 
‘ of tyranny: the ftiedding of my own luftre, 
‘ and the blood of men ! 



‘On llie day of refurredlion, from me d 
* plunderer they will again alk an account^ and 
‘ will alk /r again. 


‘ I indided Ihame; Ihould I not lit albamed ? 
' I am ftone-hearted j how Ihould my Heart' 
‘ not be contraded ? 

‘ Do thou obferve, how much cenfure I 
‘ bear j for this ignominy I bear to the refur- 

* red on. 

‘ Of thefe jewels and treafures, which it ia 

* impoffible to count, what did Sim carry off, 

‘ and what did bear away ? ’ 

‘ Oh! what can I, from this city and do- 
‘ minion, which now exifts, at the end of things 

* bear away in my hand ?’ 

The king, on this topick, w'as fo warm, that 
by bis breath the flioes of his horfe were foft- 
ened. 

When he came to the ftation of his troops, 
and the llandard, the fcent of his lenity reached 
to his empire. 

Now he removed his pen from that writing 
(of unjul mandates) ; he removed his bad habit 
and the way of injuftice. 

He difflffed juftioe, and trampled On iniquity: 
till his laft breath he departed not from that 
courfe-. 

Until from the many turns of his trials by for-' 
tune, he died ; and the-fame of juftice 
in its place 




ON LABOUR. 

the writing of every noble-minded 
^^rouiid the coin of his name, the title of the 
JuJi. 

At length he found a good end: whoever 
hfts knocked at the door of juftice, has found 
that name, 

Pafs thy life in the contentment of hearts, 
that the Creator may be contented with thee. 


III. 

ON LABOUR. 

THE BIRD OF SOLOMON AND THE OLD 
FARMER. 

One day, when a feafon of reft from bufinefs 
came, the wind of Solomon (which wafted his 
throne) came to a bright lamp (an enlightened 
man.) 

His whole realm placed their furniture on 
the plain j while he placed his throne on that 
cryftal floor (the air). 

He faw in a manner that his heart was re- 
freftied by ity an old hufbandraan in that level 
.field. 

Who had cleared his houfe of everjr handful 
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grain, and had thrown it into the granary of 
God's mercy. 

He was fcattering grain in every Corner, and 
from every grain of his grew an ear of corn. 

In the way of the grain, which the hulband- 
man placed, the bird of Solmiin opened a 
difcoiirfe. 

He faid, * Be generous, O old man, thus 

* much has been done by thee: it is neceflary 

* to eat. 

* Thou art not a fnare j fcatter not grains; 

* do not an inj ury to a bird like me. 

* Thou haft no harrow ; fcratch not the clod 

* of the field: thou wilt not find water; fow 

* not the barley of a hufbandman. 

‘ We, who have fown in well-watered 
‘ ground, what do we bear away of that, which 

* we have fown. 

* Oh! in this fowing place, which burns 
‘ the grain, how wilt thou bring to the day the 
‘ grain Town without water?’ 

The old man faid to him : ‘ Be not uneafy 

* at my anfwer: I am unconcerned about the 

* nourifliment of earth and water ! 

‘ With moift and with dry, I have no bufi- 

* nefs j the grain from me is nourifhment from 
‘ the Creator. 

* My harrow, behold, rVthe tip of my finger: 

* my water, behold, is the fweat of my back. 
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t is he, who gives me good tidings of 
hirafelf j a Angle grain gives me a hundred, 

‘ Sow not grain in paftnerfhip with Shaitan ^ 
that from one feven hundred may come to 
thy ufe. 

‘ I have no anxiety for dominion and emir 
pirCi as long as I live this grain is a fuf- 
Aciency for me. 

* A proper grain will firfl; be neceffary; that 
the knot of the ear may open rightly. 

‘ To every eye that they have (God has) en¬ 
lightened, they have fewed a mantle by the 
meafure of the body, 

‘ The furniture of Mesiha not every afs 
‘ draws: the confidential counfellor of Aate is 
' not every head. 

* A rhinoceros gnaws the neck of an ele- 
‘phantj the ant pailes not from the foot of 

* the locuft, 

* The fea, with a thoufand rivers flowing into 

* it, is calm j thp Dijlah with a Angle torrent 

* raifes a martial noife. 

* Within this azure circle, the rank of a 

* man is adapted to the value of the man. 

‘ A wealthy man mull be endued with 

* warinefs, who, from a little luxury doth not 
i come to freights.’ 
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IV. 

GOVERNMENT 

THE OLD WOMAN AND SANJAR. 

An adl of injuftice opprefled an old woman, 
•mho ftruck her hands together and caught the 
ikirts of SANJAR^ 

Sayings ‘ O king, I have feldom feen thy 

* lenity, and from thee every year I have feen 

* oppreffion. 

* A drunken officer of government, having 

* come into my ftreet, gave feveral kicks on 

* my face. 

‘ He thrull me without any crime out of 
‘ the houfe ; pulling my hair he dragged me to 

* the end of the ftreet. 

‘ In the abode of oppreffion he gave me no 
‘ time (no leifure): he placed the feal of in- 

* juftice on the door of my dwelling-houfe, 

* He laid, “In the middle of a certain night, 
“ O crooked backed woman^ who killed a 
“ certain man at the corner of thy ftreet ?” 

‘ He took away my d\^elling i yet where 

* is the murderer? O king, where is there 

* diforder greater than this ?’ 



I 



Oh 




ON GOVERNMENT. 

‘ Let tjie officer be drunk, that he may fbed 
blood ! why ffiould he ad violently w ith an 
old woman ? 

‘ The weighers of provifions take away the 
property of the realm j then they throw the 
blame upon old women. 

‘ He, who has turned his view upon this 
oppreflion, has taken away my veil fmy ho-‘ 
nour) znd. the fame of thy 

* My wounded bofom has been beaten: 
nothing remains of me or of my vital fpirit. 

‘ If thou do not give me j uftice, O monarch, 
on the day of reckoning thou wilt have an 
account with me. 

fee no judgement and jtiftice in thee: 
and from oppreffion I behold thee not exempt. 

* From kings come ftrength and affiftance; 
from thee behold what ignominy comes upon 
me. 

* To take the property of orphans is not 
proper: AtpTecifrom it., for this is not lawful 
plunder. 

‘ Commit no robbery on the finall property 
of old women, take lhame from the few grey 
hairs of an old woman. 

* Thou art a flave, and makeft a claim to 
royalty: thou art not a king, if thou caufe 
ruin. 

‘ A king, who duly arranges his empire, 

VOL. ii. D D r- 



ON GOVERNMENT, 
command /z/V people with due re- 




So that all may place their heads on the 
writing of bis edi<fl, and may place a love of 
him in their heart and in their foul. 

‘ Thou haft turned thy kingdom upftde- 
down i as long as thou exifteft, after all, what 
virtuous a<ft haft thou done ? 

* The ftate of the Turks, which attained 
loftinefs, acquired empire from the love of 


‘Since thou cheriflieft injuftice, thou art 
no Turk: thou art an Hindu plunderer. 

‘ The habitations of the city are through 
thee deferted; the field of the hufbandman 

is through thee'syithout grain. 

* Make a reckoning of the approach of death; 
power comes upon thee; make fome fortrefs. 

‘ Juftice is a lamp for thee, enlightening 
night j it is to-day a companion to thee for 
to-morrow- 

‘ Make 'old women glad with ~mild words; 
and remember this, addrefs from old women. 

* With-hold thy hand from the head of the 
helplefs; that thou mayft not tafte the battle- 
axe of the afflifted. 

* How many arrows fo-ever thou fhooteft in 
every corner, thou art unmindful of the foreft 
without provifioa. 
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Thou cdmeft a kty to the conqueft of the 

* world; thou cameft not to light for the fake 
‘ofinjnftice. 

‘ Thou art a king, for that purpofe that thou 

* mayft diminifh wrong ; that, if others be 

* wounded, thou mayft make a ialve^Jr them. 

‘The manners of the weak would be ho- 

* nouring thee ; and thy manners ought to be 

* cherifhing them. 

‘ Give car to-the fuppliant tone of words; 
guard two or three who fit in corners. 

‘ Did Sanjar, who took the province of 
‘ KhorAfan, fuffer diminution to his glory t in 

* that he took this difcourfe complacently ? 

‘ Juftice, in this age, has caft her feathers: 

* ftie has fixed her abode in the plumage of the 
^fabulous SiMORGH. 

* A fenje of fhatrie remains not within this 

* blue vault; a gleam g/’honour remains not in 

* this fufpended earth.’ 


D n a 
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ON INDEPENDENCE. 


THE OLD BRICK MAKER. 

On the border of Siam an old man, w/io, 
like a fairy, was attached to a corner, apart 
from mankind. 

His own (hift he wove of vegetable threads: 
he made bricks, and thence found a livelihood. 

The ftrikers with the fword, when they 
threw down their fhields, made a Ihield of thofe 
bricks in the tomb. 

"Whoever had no veil but thofe bricks, al¬ 
though he committed a crime, there was no 
punilhment for h;m. 

One day the old man was engaged in this 
work and burden; a troublefome fellow greatly 
increafed his trouble. 

Sayings ‘ What diforder and dejeftion is 
‘ this ? this is a work of clay; Service is the 
*• bufinefs of an afs. 

* Rife, and ftrike thy fword on the head of 
‘ this earth; for they will not w'ith-hold one 
‘ loaf of bread from thee. 




ON INDEPENDENCE. 

^ Throw the body of thefe bricks into the 

* fire ; caft thy bricks into another (hape. 

‘ As many tiles as thou makeft with trouble, 

* what doft thou pofiefs jn clay and waters ? 

‘ Number thyfelf among the old; leave the 

* work of the young to young mep.* 

The old man faid to him, * Adi not the part 
‘ of youth: depart from thb bufinefs, and be 
‘ not troublefome- , ' 

* Let making bricks be the habit of old men ; 
‘ let carrying burdens be the work of captives. 

‘ 1 have flretched out my hand to this habit, 
‘JucA as it is, that I.may not ftretch out my 
‘ hand before any perfon. 

* I have not been a ftretcher out of hands 

* to any one for the fake of treafure. I receive 

* this,ad: of fervility from the hand of forrow. 

‘ For this reafen blame not my pain: if it 
‘ be not fo, hold me not a lawful companion' 
On the difeourfe of the old man, his young 
reprover departed weeping from before him. 
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ON HOPE, 

THE HUNTER, THE DOG, AND THE FOX. 


There was a hunter, wonderfully Iharp" 
fighted, a traverfer of deferts, and a chufer of 
long joufnies. 

He had a lion-dog, who, when he caught a 
feent, caught the fhadow of the fun on 

the antelope. 

The rhinoceros was terrified by his neck, 
the wild afs by his elk-overthrowing teethl 

In his travel this dog had come as his com^- 
panion and friend, for feveral nights and day^; 
he had come into ufe. 

His heart, kindling affeiftipn, vras placed 
upon him: the guard of night and the fufte- 
nance of his day was upon him. 

That lion-dog was loft from the lion-man i 
\he man, in that anguiih of the liver, wept. 

He faid, ‘ In this road, where fate interpofes, 
* the head of a lion is the price of one dog’s 
^ footftep.’ 

Though, in that affliftion, he tore his heart 
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his ibul, yet he preiTed his own Hver with 
his teeth. 

He aded with a patience, that was not na-^ 
turally in him. Every barley-corn of patience 
brought money for intereft. 

A fojr, taunting him, came from a diftance, 
and faid: ' A6t not the patient man. O thou 
‘ impatient! 

* I hear that that excellent runner ftays not 

* with thee \ wind mujl be thy remnant, if that 

* dog remains not. 

‘ Yefterday when from before thee he went 

* for game, he made a keen run, and was only 

* a taker of non-exiftence. 

‘ That, which the dog this day has made 
‘ thy game, may be enough for thee, O lion- 

* man, for two months. 

Rife, and give fome roaft meat to thy 
‘ wounded heart; do thou eat the fleih, give 
‘ the hide to the poor. 

‘ Thy lip fed on fatnefs before thisj but thou 

* wilt eat a fat fox no more. 

‘ Thou art feCure from the oil of our limbs; 
‘ thy conftitution has efcaped from our bile, 

* f occqfioned by our JieJb.J 

* Thou art far from him : what fidelity is 
‘this? thou art not affixed: what heart- 
‘ breaking (liver-eating) is this ?’ 
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The hunter fiiid. to him: ‘ The night is in 
‘ labour^ events ; this grief of one day is to 
my mind, (orJar my good). 

‘ I am glad on that , that in the 

narrow manfion of the world, joy and forrow 
" have neither of them duration. 

This is all dominion and all valTalage, there 

* is not in this world any felicity. 

he liars and the fpheres are in motion, 

‘ pleafure and pain are in their palTage. 

^ 1 am glad that my heart is Iprrowful, be- 
‘ caule the coming of forrow is the occafion of 
^ cheerfulncfs. 

‘To my wolf the condition o^ru/uf\m 

* come ; I airf not a wolf : I will not rend 

* my veil, 

‘ If they take him from pse, O thou plotter 
‘ of dratagems, they will bring him back,to 
‘ me with fuch game as thou.' 

He was in his fpeechj when tL cloud of 
came ; the dog became apparent from the veil 
of concealment. 

He came, and round him took two or three 

* turns; then he caught the carrion hide of the 
‘ fox in his teeth. 

He faid, ‘ I arncome late to this contemptible 
‘ mmali but let.a fox know, that I am come, 

* like a lion, 


GN PROTECTION; 

y collar was hung upon thy faith, the 
‘ taunting fpeeeh of the fox was an incentive tQ 
‘ thy lively hope.’ 

Whoever places his confidence in the fupreme 
will, brings the conclufion of his worh to hap- 
pinefs. 


VII. 

ON PROTECTION, 

FERIDUN AND THE ANTELOPE. 

One morning, with two or three perfons of 
confidence, Feridun went out for recreation. 

When he came hunting to a lawn, Feridun 
faw his game a little antelope. 

Its neck and ear exempt from hoftility; its 
eye and haunches employed in making, inter- 
ceffion. 

Thou mayft fay, that, from the very place 
where it was caught by the eye, it had bounded 
out of the king’s fight. 

The king was fo captivated by that game, 
that the whole of him was bounded by that 
prey. 
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made Rakush {or IJg/i^ning^ the name 
of a pied horfe) hot upon it, like its liver; he 
made the back of kis bow foft, like its bowels. 


His arrow, with that excellence, pafled from 
itj Rakhsh, in that courfe, came not to its 
duR. 

The king faid to the arrow: * Where is that 

* thy wing of vengeance ?’ He faid to Rakhsh j 

* Where is that thy fvviftnefs of faith ? 

* Both of you in this affair are much wound- 

* ed, are reproached by this little grafs-eater.’ 

The arrow became a tongue, faying^ ‘ O 

* guard of the frontiers, this dumb animal is an 
‘ object of thy regard j 

‘ In the afylum of thy coat of mail, it frilks 

* around j what harrow-head can pierce the head 

* of thy armour ? 

* Sinde it has been favoured vfith a look of the 

* fortunate, it would riot be pleafant that only 

* the hand of muficiansyZitfa/i/ be on its cymbal 

* (its hide), 

< Seek die mark (the fervice) oi the'eXaltecf, 

* O intelligent man, that thou mayft be exalted 
?ibove the mark (the burning) of the lofty,’ 


ON VIGILANCE. 

Via 

* ON VIGILANCE. 

THE HERBMAN, THE CUTPURSE, AND THE FOX. 

There was a fruit-feller, whofe place of abode 
was Yemen : a little fox was the llore-keeper 
pf his ward-robe. 

Who ufed to keep an eye of attention on the 
edge of the way: he ufed to guard the cottage 
of the herb-man. 

A CUT-PURSE contrived feveral deepfchemes, 
hut his depth produced no advantage. 

He doled his eyes together, when the fox 
took his mark : he pretended that he flept, and 
by fleeping took the vein of his life. 

When the fox faw the fleeping of that wolf, 
ileep came upon him, and he drew in his head. 

The cut-purfe reckoned that fleep a gift of 
fortune: he came, and took away that fortune’s 
gift, the purfe. 

Whoever, in this palTage through life make 
a place of flumber, either his head or his crown 
goes from his hand, 
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ON FATE AND FREEWILL. 

THE RECLUSE TURNED LIBERTINE. 

An attendant on the Mesjid was clofe Iliut 
from calamities, but he became affiduous in fre¬ 
quenting the flreet of taverns: 

He conveyed wine to his moutli, and like 
wine ihed tears; faying, ‘ O me miferable! 

* what refuge is there for me. 

* The bird of defire was at reft In ray heart; 
‘ hut the grains of my rofary were a fnare to me. 

* The Cdba yvas the plunderer of my precious 

* time; the houfe oi JJldm became a tavern. 

* It was, my bad afeendant: I was ill-ftarred: 

* I was deftined for the dwelling of profiigate 

* Kalandars, 

‘ The eye of good breeding is under a veil 

* for me j the direct, where taverns are, is dif- 
‘ ordered through me. 

‘ Let the blame of the world be upon me, 

* who am from it •» but let my own dull 

‘ be far removed from my Ikirts. 

‘ Were it not my fate, how could I and the 







* the Mesjid and the place of taverns agreed* 

A, young fellow, who was J^id in the lame 
veil, faid with fpirit from the place, whence he 
had caft his eye, 

‘ Hold this conduct remote from the way of 
‘ deftiny: a hundred thoufand, fuch as thou, 

* are a lingle barley-corn to the divine will. 

* Come to the gate of aiking pardon, and thOu 

* wilt wafh away thy lin, and then tell a different 
‘ ftory of this drain. 

* When thou lhak go, the acceptor of ex- 

* cufes will take thecj if not, he will himfelf 

* come, and bear thee away captive. 

* To feed on green vegetables from the fur- 
^ face of the earth, is enough’: this firmament 

* is a fufficient fugar-cane for thy milk. 

* Till he lhall take thy water from thee, make 
‘a provifion of it; for one fhort day feek a 
‘ corner of retirement on account of thy ap- 
‘ proaching dilfolution. 

‘ Thine eye drowned in bloody tears was not 
‘ pleafingj the living and the dead ftink m the 

* fame flumber, 

^ Heaven faw thine eye thus drunken with 
‘ deep, it concealed its face under a veil. 
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T come together t how coidd a fervant of 
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ON CANDOUR AND DETRACTION. 

THE BENEVOLENCE OF JESUS. 

The foot of Mesthha^ which was traverfing the 
world, palled by the end of a little market place. 

A wolf-dog had fallen in the path-way: his 
Tufuf (his life) had efcaped out of the f his 
body), 

A crowd was gazing on the head of the dead 
heajit in the manner of carrion-eating vultures. 
One faid: * The difguftfulnefs of this carcafe 

* brings offence to our brain, like wind on a 

* lamp.* 

And another laid: ‘ That account is not fuf- 

* ficient: it is blindhefs to the eye, and torment 
‘ to the heart.’ 

" Every man produced a note in this ftrain, and 
IhoWed fpight againft the head of the dead dog. 

^ When the turn of Jefus came to fpeak, he 
laid blame afide, and came with moral wilHom. 

He faid, from that rich imagery, which is in 
the palace of his mind^ * pearls are not equal in 
whitenefs to his teeth.’ 

And thofe two or three perfons made their 


I] ON THE INSTABILITY, Sec. 

teeth white with'that burned fliell f meaning 
tl^e, -carcafe ) from the :fear and the 

\\o^ f forgiven fs. 

Look not on the faults of people and the 
iperits of thyfcif: caft thine eye down on thy 
own collar. 

.'■r - - - - ^ -- 

.^ ^ ■' ■ 

XL 

ON THE INSTABILITY OF EARTHLY 
ADVANTAGES. 

THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE GARDEN. 

A PHILOSOPHER from the realm of HinMftan 
took his way towards a garden. 

He faw a Ration with a painted edifice; he 
found a royal manfion with ornamented tapiftry. 

The rofe-bud, like the world, tucking up his 
robe for blood; the Jp^>ppy not confidering' the 
Riortnefs of his life. 

Flowers of many a hue raifed from the bower, 
wine mixed with fugar 'clofe confined (in the 
ftalks or neBaria). ■ - ' 

The thorn with its fhield pierced by his own 
fhaft^ the willow trembling for his own lift. 
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he locks of the vio\e.t forming a rope for his 
fleck, the eye of the narcifius Jheddmg coins into 
his lap. 

The poppy receiving- gems from the turkoife 
throne of the rofe j the poppy lojling for one 
breath (moment), the rofe for one day. 

Their duration is for one inftaat, no more j 
none of them are attentive to the end. 

When the fage had departed from that b'ovei 
of paradife, after fome months he palled tow'ards 
the fame quarter. 

For thofe flowers and nightingales which he 
had feen in that garden, he perceived the noife 
of drunkennefs from kites and crows, 

The verdure of the garden changed for an 
exhalation, the nofegay of flowers for daggers 
of thorns. 

■ The old man looked on that quick departing 
beauty: he laughed at all the fewer and wept 
for himfelf. 

He faid: ‘ In the time of difplay nothing has 
‘ the property of permanence. 

‘ Whoever has raifed his head from a little 
‘ earth and water, has been drawn in the end to 
*. defoiation. 

‘ Since there is no abode better than a defo- 
* late one, 1 have no other inclination than to 
‘ retire in folitude.’ 

When he had received fight by the light of 
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cdnfidence in h«eoen j he became acquaiintcd 
with hitnielfy and found God. 


XII. 


ON A BAD CONSCIENCE 


TNE irwo RlVAt PHTSiaANS. 


Betwesn two Phyficians, by reafon of their 


dfc'cIHng together, fbme diicourfe palled of 
ahenatcd good will. 

It was the boaft of ‘ t am the man / and * thou 
• art he/ was not turned up; it w'Sis the reign 
of one, and m was not admitted. 



In truth/it is not proper that two fliould 
hear tbemfdves called one j it is not fit, that both 
together Ihould crop one harveft. 

Who ever law the banquet of two Jemshids 


in one apartment ? Who ever faw the place of 


two fabres in one Iheath J 

It was the defire of the two fages themfelves, 
that one of the two Ihould appropriate the dwell¬ 
ing. 

Wh^n this animofity took up the girdle of 
hatred, each took his mn way to leave the 
chamber empty. 

VOt.. Ilk E E 
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O'U A BAi> CONSCIENCE. 

of them in the morning uttered a ftraift - 
^malice: they made an outcry like fellers ©fa _ 
houfe. 

That they may depart from the caufe of 
difarrangement; they feverally eat, like fugar, 
their own contrivance. 

That, whichever of them in that houfe is the 
more ftrong hearted, whofe draught of poifon 
is the more deftruftive, 

Men would give to one art the dominion of 
both (lores of wifdom; they would give to one 
body the life of two human forms. 

'The firft rival formed a bowl of poifon, whioh 
by its putrid efHuviae, melted the bardeft blacb 
(lone. 

That lion-man took his draughty with the' 
recolle£lion of fugar he drank the poifon eafily. 

A nedlareous herb, which fat in it, clofcd the 
paffage of the venom with an antidote. 

He burned like a moth, and found his wings 
again: like a taper he haftened back to the 
amenably. 

The other plucked a flOwer from the harbour j 
he pronounced a charm, and breathed on the 
flower; 

He gave to his enemy, on account of his 
violence, that flower piore operative than his 
poifon. 

His enemy, from the flower# whieh the en- 







(5N riches, 




charitet gave, through fear of it became fehfe- 
lefs, and gave up the ghoft. ' 

' That rival by a medicine carried the poifon. 
from his body; and this died through ima- 
gination, of a lingle flower. 

-Suc& amongthemany-coloured flowers, which 
are in the garden of the earth, is a drop of blood 
from the heart of a man. 

N. B. He rneans, perhaps, that it would have 
the fame ftrong effeft on the mind of, a mur¬ 
derer or tyrant, as the flower had on the ima¬ 


gination of the phyficiari, 


Xllt 


dN RICHfiS. 


THE PILGRIM, AND THE SUFI HIS DEPOSITARY. 

A TRAVELLER to the Cabah began a pre¬ 
paration for the journey} he performed the cere¬ 
monies of tfaofe who vifit the Cab am . '■ 

That, which he held beyond the object of 
his buflnefs, ‘whs the fum of ten thoufand dinars 
(pieces pf gold) whcA he had. 


£ £ 2 





A certain Sufi, a liberal m^tn, faid to him, 
• Shorten thy lleeve from trouble. 


* It has come into my heart that honefly inr 
keeping a depojit is within it j good faith, if it be 
in no one elfe^ is in it.’ 

The pilgrim went, and fecretly carried it to 
his houfe; he delivered the ten thoufand dinars 
to the Sufi, 

And feid, • Keep the fecret within this veil* 

• that, when I come, thou mayft bring it to me 

• again.’ 

The merchant tocric the way of the difert: 
the Sbmkh took up the depoiited gold, 

Seyingt * O Lord! and beware !* which was 
hfelf ib much, that the heart of the derv)[b 
was captivated by it. 

He faid, • With this gold 1 have decorated 

• my labours: I have found that treafure, which 

• I was alkingfor, 

‘ Let me devour quickly what God has given, 

• that there may not be an obftacle from pro- 

• ceeding gently.* 

He opened the chain from its links; he gave 
a loofe to pleafure for feveral nights. 

He put his hand on the bag of dmdrs\ he 
made the locks of idols the ilrings of his holy 
girdle. 

His frock and hafibek were torn ta pieces : 





ON RICHES. 




:radion of heart remaining, and abundant 
cxcufes. 

He fo devoured his game, that no mark of it 
remained; a drop of oil remained not for hiS 
lamp. 

Our when he came back from his 

journey, made an incuriion, like a Turk, ort 
his Hindu. 

He faid, * Bring to me, O fliarp-rainded-^.,’ 
the ether faid * What ?* He laid ‘ my gold,* the 
Su^ iad to him, ‘ filence.* 

* SIdpend tfy anger in generolity, and lay 
*■ afidc ftrife; from a defolate village who talte4 

• tribute? j 

* That fum of money has been expended in 

• the air; from what place to what pkce ir the 

• tjliftanee between the btnfcrupt and the ten 

thousand pieees? 

‘ No one has borne /afety one incurfion of 

• Turks j no one has delivered fecurely his 

• goods to an 

‘ Thy ingot of puregoidhas broken thecoiutnn 
‘ of my heart; I have devoured that inisimy, 

• which fits heavy on me.’ 

W^ith a hundred (miles he had given his 
wealth to plunder: he went, and, with an hun- 
dred tears, ftood by his feet. 

The (aid • * the world Is in labour with 



* injury; by an injurious a£i: it is gone: the fin 
,* lies upon me. 


‘ O be merciful, for I am penitent; again,ty 
^ thy hand, I am become a Mufelman.' 

The Hdjt faid to him with generofity, y?# 
with a hundred agitations, * arife, for of this 
‘ ftrain nothing was proper.’ 

When the filver of God was gone back to 
God, he became a deftroyer of filver, and J»afl'ed 
away from it- " 

. He became his own faying : ‘ In this 

f ■ houfe make no huftle; he has nothingir/u re- 
what can I take from nothing? 

‘ How fhould I take gold, fince he has not a 

* barley-corn? he has no pledge /4« hand, but 

* his vrotQdi^ of God. 

‘ Whatever concerns that wealth and this S&fi, 

* is a mim with a loop or a Cufigk. dllf (that is 
contains nothing)^ ' 

He faid : ‘ Thou dcfireft that I would hot 

* diftrefs thee: that which was forbidden to 
^ thee I make lawful for thee. 

‘ Keep thy hand, O thou player with cups 
‘ and balls, like the Iky, from a ihort fleeve and 
t a long hand. _ , 

. ♦ No heart is free from covetoufnefs and envy; 
‘ there is not a faithful man on the furface of 
t this earth- . . 


ON TRUTH. 




’V* Faith is current coin ; :give it not to Shaitan : 
( give not to a dog-keeper the rich collar of the 
^'Faghfur (emperor of China),* 
ll If thou givell^ O KhmAjah, an obligation is 
%pon thee; the flock of an indigent man it is 
;impoffible to demand back. 

This is theflation of vice; making virtue 
'^rovilion, go, catch the ikirts of faith, and re* 
iire to a corner. 

The publick ofBcer of this road is like a 
plunderer; a poor man is better off than one 
tvell attended. 

Fortune ftrikes not the moneylefs: flie flnites 
the caravan of the opulent. 

I have feen from that ftation where the Wprld 
is viewed, that the adverfity of bees is from th^P 
of their CQmb^ 


S 


XIV. 


ON TRUTH. 

THE TYRANT AND THE SAGE. 


was a king, who oppreffed fubjefts: 
in his fondnefs of falfe evidence he had th<i 
manners of Hejjaj (a tyrant of Bafrah), 



03^ TRUrm 

'^^^^®^hatcvcr in the night time was;^hwh (tn* 
conceived) &cm the mdbiing was rented in 
his palace at early dawn* , 

One^^morning a perfoa to the king, 
more apt to diiclbife fecrets thlin the orb of the 
moon, 

Who from the moon acquired nightly lira- 
tagems, and from the dawn learned the art of 
an informer. 

He faid: ‘ A certain old man in private has 

* called thee a difturber, and a tyrant, and blood- 
‘ thirfty.* 

The king was enraged by bis Ipcech; he 
faid, ‘ £ven now I put him to death.’ 

He fpread a cloth, and fcattered fand on it; 
(fo cittcb tbs hhod) the devil himfelf fled from 
his madnefs. 

A youth went, like the wind, to the face of 
the old man; he faid, * The king is ill difpdiil 
' ‘ towards thee, 

* Before this evil-minded tyrant has pro* 

* nounced tby doom^ arife, go to him, that thou 
‘ mayft bring him to bis right date of mind' 

The fage performed his ablution; took his 
ihroud; went before the king, and took up hia 
difcourlc. 

The dark-minded monarch clapped his hands 
together; Mid, from a defire of revenge, his eye 
was bent hack towards the heel of bis foot. 
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faid: * I have heard that thou haft given 

* loofe to thy fpeech; thou haft called me re- 

* vengeful and mad-headed. 

* Art thou apprized of my monarchy like that 
*of SoLiMAN? doft thou call me in this man- 
‘ ner an oppreffive demon?’ 

The old man ^d to him: ‘ I haVe not been 

* fleeping: I have laid worfe of thee than what 
‘ thou repeateft- 

* Old and young are in peril from thy a£l;j 

* town and village are injured by thy miniftry. 

* I, who am thus enumerating thy faults, am 

* holding a mirror to thee both for bad and good. 

‘ When the mirror fliows thy blemifties truly, 

* break thyfelf: it is a crime to break the 

* mirror. 

* See my truth, and apply thy underftanding 
‘ to me f and, if it be not (o, kill me on a gibbet* 

When the fage made a confeffion with truth, 
the veracity of the old man had an elFed on 
him. 

When the king faw that veracity of his before 
he perceived his reditude, his own crook- 
ednefs. 

He faid: take away his fpices and his fhroud, 
bring in my fweet odours, and robe of honour. 

He went back from the height of injuftice; 
be became a juft prince, cheriftiing his fubjeds. 
Nq virtuous man has kept his truth con- 



; for a true fpecch no man has been in- 



■ NBring truth (rajii) forward, that thou mayft 


faved frajligar): truth from thee is viftory 
ifei the Creator. 

Though true words were all pearls, yet they 
wot|®3be haffli, veryhsufk^ for ‘truth is bitter,* 

-'W 


, v-t;., .. ^ ■■ 
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XV. 


'BAb MINISTERS. 


- ^ KIjS0 AND HIS MINISTERS- 

I HAv:p heard a tale, that, in the fartheft limits 
pf MarVj there was a prince, a youth like a 
cyprefs. 

That country was ^ifturbed by his govern¬ 
ment ; the realm was treacherous to him, like 
fortune. 

The old minifiers reproved his inexperience: 
he 'was in peril from a difturbance half raifed. 

One night, with anxiety from that calamity, 
he dreamed, that an old man (or Saint) fpoka; 
to him in his deep. 



ON PRUDENCE. 
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'dying r * O new moon, dig up thy old ram- 

* part, /or Jign of the ZodiackJ and, O frefh 
^ flower, ftrike the old branch. 

* The new bough cannot raife its head from 

* the cyprefs-grove, unlefs thou fmite the neclc 
•* of the aged ftem. 

* That the dominion may be fixed on thee, 

* that thy life, like thy difpofition, may be m'or'e 
f pleafant.’ 

When the king raifed up his head from heavy 
fleep, he removed thofe two or three perfons 
itotxi smong his minijters. 

He raifed the new, and erafed the old: the 
realm became frefh for the young king. 

He, who makes a rent in the kingdom fx 
better overthrown; an army, ill performing its 
^engagements, is better difperfed. 


XVL 

ON PRUDENCE, 

TPE SENSIBLE CHILD. 

A CHILD, frpra among thofe of liberal birth, 
went out with two or three of the fame age. 
His foot from that running was joined to his 







ON PRUDENCE. 

^1^00, fbefell): he broke the joy of his hi 
and the bone of his foot. 

The breath of thofe two or three companion* 
of the fame age was more contradted tiun the 
diilre/s of his htuation. 

He, who was woft friendly to him, faid: '* It 

* will be neceflary to hide him at the bottotn 
‘ of a pit, 

* That the^iccret may not be revealed like 

* the dayj that we may not be full of fbame 
‘ from his father,* 

One of them was his enemy, a child who 
moft confidcred the end of things. 

He faid to himfelf: ‘ Certainly, by means of 

* thefe companions, the procefs of this bufineis 
‘ cannot remain hidden. 

* Since they conlider me, among them all, 4 s 

* his enemy, they may throw upon me the fuf- 

* picion of this accident?’ 

He went to the father, and made him ac¬ 
quainted •with iti io that his father provided a 
remedy for t^e mifehief. 

Whoever has in him the jewel of prudenott, 
has power over every thing. 
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ON RETIREMENT AND TEMPTATION. 

THE RECLUSE AND HIS PUPILS. 

A TRAVELLER, from among the men of devo¬ 
tion, went abroad^ and with the fpiritual guid<; 
were a thoufand pupils: 

In that caravan the fage refigned in a fingic 
moment the whole ftock of bis devotion to earthly 
depofitaries, (earthly enjoyments). 

Each of his fcholars Ihook his fleeve in departs 
ing from him, till all departed: one perfon re¬ 
mained. 

The old man laid to him; * What defign has 

* been jfbrmed, that all of them are gone, and 

* thou ftayeft in thy place ?* 

The pupil faid; ‘ Oh! my heart is thy fta- 

* ticm; the diadem of my head is the duft of 

* the foie of thy foot. 

* I came not, in the firft moment, with the 
‘ wind f levityy that I ihould go back with the 
‘ fiune wind. 

‘ Let him who expedls juftice, live juftlyi 
‘ let him who eoraes with the gale go with the 
^ gale. 




‘ The duft goes quickly; it was quickly fettleds 
* thence it has no permanence in one place. 


* The mountain by gentle degrees attains its 

* height; by reafon of that it is fo durable. 

* It is the difpofition of fortune to rend veils / 

* it is the bufinefs of the patient to bear burdens. 

‘ Be hot the bearer of evil, if thy ro^e be 

* not defiled; bear not the burden of nature, 

* if thou beeft not att afs';’* 

The taper, which every night is enlployed ih 
fhedding gold, (light) is like a truly devout 
man concealed under a mantle. 


%V\lt 

ON SECRECY*. 

THE COl^FIDENTIAL MINISTER. 

There was a confidential intimate friehd of 
JEmsHid ; be was more intimately eonnedled 
than the moon with the fun. 

The employment of this noble youth raifed 
its head fo high, that the king exalted him 
above all the world. 

Since for fidelity he bore away the ball from 







ON SECRECY. 

delivered to him 
with the office of fuperintendatit. 

With all his near approach to the king, the 
yoiith leaped to a farther diftance, like an arrbw 
from the bow. 

The fecret of the monarch pierced the heart 
©f the excellent youth i he durft not mention 
that fecret to any one. 

An old woman found the way of the virtuous 
youth) ffie found his red poppy (hischeek) ycl-^ 
low as her clay (her complexion). 

She faid: ‘ O cyprefs, what autumn haft 

* thou felt, who haft drunk water from thO 

* rivulet of kings. 

‘ Why art thou pale* lince thou draweft from 

* that ftream ? What is this narrow»heartednef* 

* from that pleafantnefs of heart ? 

* On thee a youth why is the form of old 

* age?. Thoudrinkeft poppies f reJwine): Why 

* is thy complexion like a white violet ? 

* Thou art not the feOret keeper of the king 
‘ of the world. Expand thy countenance, like 
‘ the heart of the world’s monarch. , 

* The face of the fubjed ffiould be red through 

* the prince; efpecially the cheeks of the con* 

* fidential officers of the army.' 

The youth faid: ‘ Thy mind is unaware of 
f this; thou art ignorant of that which is in my 

* heart. 



his treafury 
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* My patience has made me the cloft com* 

* panion of forrow } patience {or a/oesJ im made 

* my filce fo pakr 

‘ The king has placed, in proportion to hk 

* own greatnefe, the gem of his fccrets in my 
‘ heart. 

* That, which he has placed in this heart. Is 

* vaft: I cannot reveal the fecret of the great. 

* 1 have not thus clofed my heart through his 
‘ words: through my own deficiency I have 

* confined my tongue. 

* Thence I open not with thee the door'of 

* fmiles; that, by means of my tongue, the bird 

* of the fecret may not fly out. _ 

^If this fecret fhould not pafs out of my 

* heart, I fix my mind to this, that my heart 
‘ muft be /u/I ^blood. 

* And if I fhould make the hidden fecret 

* publick, fortune would utter words of fear 

* from my head !* 

The old woman laid ta him: * Ufe not the 

* perfbn of any one; know thylelf thy friend, 

‘ thyfelf thy aflbeiate; and enough. 

‘ Hold not a fingle perfon the confident of 

* this breath; hold not even thy own fhadow 

* thy confidential companion. 

* This face of tkme, with the colour of a gold- 

* coin, is better pale,, than if it were red in a 

* whirlpool of bloody 
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At'itnt^E^ -giwctj-■-.:Imr. that in the night the head fays 
1^;#Ai times to the tongue * beware.’ 

Dofl thou feck the i'umnilt (or the dejifed 
make not thy tongue long and fiidrp 
like a fw'ord.j make not a window difperfing" 
fecrets. 

A man,^^ his tongue, may be 

happy i the mad dog is a flretcher out of his 
tongue.,.;.- 

Thy beft feeurlty is thy tongue under the, 
palate; a fabre is beft liked in the fheath. 

The folace of xkxis mortal grief is in fouIs;; for 
the calamity of heads is in tongues. 

Keep thy tongue iu this charger (of the 
imrldj -, that thy head may not fay Ah! from 
a ;w/ charger. 

Open not thy lip; although there be waters 
of life in it', fince behind a vvall are many ears. 

Whilft «it’« fmell not thy fragrant breath, like 
the -violet, they w'ill not, as that flower, crop 
dtj liead, by reafpn of thy tongue. 

Hear not bady^mvh'.f ; it is a time for dulU 
nefs of hearing: fpeak not bad viords, it is a 
fealbn for fiience. 


i'OL. ir. 
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XlX. 

ON TACITURNITY. 

the nightingale ,and the hawk. 

When the rofe-bufh blolTomed in the bower 
of a gardeDf a nightingale went up to a hawk, 
QTii faid, 

‘ From all birds, how haft thou, being filent, 

* born away the ball ? Produce at length the 
'' reufon. , 

‘ Since thou haft drawn breath through thy 

* clofed lip, thou haft not fpoken a pleafing 

* word to any one. 

‘ Yet thy abode is the wrift of Sanjar (the 
‘ king): thy food is the breaft of the moft de- 
‘ licate partridge, 

‘ I, who with one twinkling of an eye, by 

* myfterious operation, produce a hundred fine 
‘ gems from my pocket, 

‘ Why is hunting for worms my nature ? Why 

* is my tnanfion on the top of thorns ? •' 

The hawk faid to him: ‘ For a moment be 
‘ all CSX-, obferve my taciturnity, and be filent. 

I, who am a little converfant in bufinefs, 
‘ perform a hundred aSls, and repeat not one. 



ON THE PRIDE OF WEALTH. 
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Go i for thou art beguiled by fortune j thou 

* performefl; not one deed, neverthelefs thou dif- 
‘ playeft a thoufand. 

Since I am all intelligence at the place of 

* hunting, the king give? me the breads of par- 

* tridges, and his wrift. 

* Since thou art one entire motion of a 
‘ tongue, eat worms, and fit on thorns; and fo 

* peace be with you.’ 


XX. 


ON THE PRIDE OF WEALTH. 


HA'RU'ND’RRASHID .VND HIS BARBER. 


When the period, of the Khaldfet came to Ha- 
KUN, the ftandard of Abbas extended over the 
world. 

One midniglT he turned his back on thf; 
partner of his bed, and turned his face to the 
enjoyment of the warm bath. 

A barber, who was {having his head, cutting 
hair by hair difpelled his forrow, 

Saying, * O thou, who haft been apprized of 
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^■by tnakmg.-me ' .^^4 

‘ Fublifh the dilcourle orEtty^^i^ 

• thy daughter bewtotbed tb thy fervant^* - * 

The temper of the KhaHfab grew a Jittid 
•warai; but became again inclined to‘lenity. ' 
He faid: * My dominion has tufiiifed his liver; 
^ he has gotten wild iftiipidity tbrotigh my 
' ing grandeur. .^'v- ' 

‘ His being befide bimfelf, has made him a 

• talker of fuch nonfenfe: if not, be would not 
‘ have made this requeft and.demand to me.’ 

The next day he tried hitp better: the fame 
iinpreffion was on the coin of his heart. 

Thus he made trial ofhim feyeral times: the 
habit of the man departed not from its fixed 
place..; :;. , ,., ,: - 

Since a want of dearnefs carried the matter 
from hght,„. king cart^ thevftpry ::tO: a f«on- 
fultation with his Vezir. 

Saying, ‘ From the rough pen of 
‘ cutter, has thia eveiit writteh-ofri^y forehbad 

* by defiiny fallen on my head, 

, He liJuft have the^faak ray fon-i3- 

‘ Hw 1 See what a want of good breeding iiigf 

* gefts to him. , ;yy >. 

‘ Whd^ever he comes, like fate;^ upon ■ my 
‘ head, he throws Itones upon me and 

♦ gems. , • iv.f ::d 




‘ If he be refraiSor^^ ftrikeofFhis neck ; if not, 
^ dig up the place, where he ftcpped firlt.’ 


The majv.with,defirc of--;-'.- 
compliance, which he had, cbaiiged his place in 
the manner, that was 

Whep he , feparated his foot frbili the firft ' 
flation, the manner of the bafber different. 

While his foot was on the head of a treafure, 
the figure of royally ^ his mirror. 

When he faw his foot devoid of the treafure, 
he faw again the cottage of hii^barbcTS huhnefs. 

Having fewed up his moudh lie faW the pro¬ 
priety o/’little fpcech}, he hS'd taught good- ■*, 
breeding to his eye arid tdhgue. 

They foon dug up the pilace, where he ftood, 
eind found a treafure under his foot. 

Whoever fets his foot on the head of a trea¬ 
fure, by his own fpeech opens the door of the 
treafury. 


^ ^ ON THE PRIDE OF WEA|iTH, 
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■I The treafure of Nezami, who has thrown 
down the talifman, concealed is a clear 
bofom and an enlightened heart* 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 





